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Thirty-four background papers were prepared to provide 
a body of information and reference mavertal sinwadvance Clete 
discussions at the 1970 Arctic -Traneporvabtonmcchterenccu a 
Yellowknife NWT, December 8 & 9 1970. This collection of 
papers as well as other papers presented satytne conference 
are published in volumes 2 and 3 of the proceedings. 

Volume 1] contains the procecdines so sue opening. 
second and the final plenary sessions. “Volume 1 also contains 
the speeches at the Conference banquet, a short summary of all 
papers presented, biographicial sketches of panel members, a 
list of delegates and discussions at ailesessions. Genera, 
speaking, discussion is reported verbatim but in several instances 
there have been minor alterations and deletions for the sake of 
brevity and clarity and because cl recording oitiiciii peel 
given by government employees didsnot represent Ob ticu a aoe: y 
but were prepared to further discussion of different courses of 


planning and “acuen, 
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FOREWORD 
THE THEME: 


NARCTIC TRANSPORT IN THE 1970's" 


Transportation plays a crucial role in the development 
Ol aycountry. The pulidinge of the CPR helped unite Canada. 

What this generation does in the Arctic can have equally import- 
ant and long-lasting results. Our objective is a transportation 
Sysvem Ghat COontribuves to the orderly social and economic 
gevelopment of the area, compatible with the protection of 

the environment. 

The many agencies, eommercial interests and. general 
users Of transportation services will have a major part to play 
toe invite achieve sChiS-ob jective. Previously, these interested 
barores ed live le opporvuuniey for coordinated discussion of 
Bier oroulenicie ane lercihac transportation Conference in 
Yellowknife December 8 and 9, 1970 was held to provide this 
Spporcuni Ty. 

ine present. ineetiis record of the Yellowknife Conference, 
the Ministry of Transport and the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development wish to express their joint appreciation 


Gumoune swork sconuribpuced. by all concerned. 
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SECTION 1 - GENERAL OPENING SESSION 


CHATRMEN: Hon. Jean Chrétien 
Hon. Don Jamieson 


WELCOME ADDRESS: 8S. M. Hodgson 


"There are two kinds of Arctic 
Problems, the imaginary and the 
real. Of the two the imaginary 
are the more real: for man 
Binds it easier to change the 
face of nature than to change 
his own mind." 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


OPENING WELCOME 
Address by: S.M. Hodgson 
Commissioner of the Northwest Territories 

When one looks back over the years, I think that we 
realize the hardships that the Eskimos, Indians and early Explorers 
who first came to this land faced. The harshness of the land 
was unbelieveable and their only means of transportation which was 
chen lamived Gor doe teams was at times slow and labourious. 

M¥suppose 2f you travel this part of northern Canada 
you can't help but marvel at these people no matter where they 
came from or whoever they were that they were able to come in 
Sngsaround this»parc of the world to map and push back the frontiers 
and return back from where they came. They all made a major 
COG peIPUGHOM aietneir own way to learning more of our Canadian 
Beemiceaicmerisciime back What 28 now called the last fProntier: 
Much has happened since that time and modern transportation has 
SeGvaiiayecone vo une Canadian Arctic. It is not uncommon these 
av omoomoece eeu equipment Lilying, if not into, at. least. over many of 
the smaller settlements but serving many of the larger settlements 
dieephe cast as well as in the west. 

Last week as a guest of the Minister of Transport I went 
Wmeomur Metro snurchill “along swith Mr. Storrs for a@ visit, To the 
Semelourens., which was berthed just cut'side of Churchill. Ihis 
Weetthe first time that a ship had ever been in the Churchill area 
this late in the season. Then we see the huge transport trucks that 
are now rolling into the North during the winter as well as the 
summer and of course the motor toboggans dot the landscape in any 


community that you may visit in this part of our SOURS ry. “At 
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of these are modern marvels of technology and all of these are 
aiding greatly in opening Upsthis part ol Canadaracuwelleos 
serving the people who call the Northwest Territories. jome 
believe that all. of sthese are helping to turn packwanomour bac. 
the curtain of mystery that has shrouded northern Canada for so 
many years, and it Seems tO Me that conrerecncecmciciea ew los tag 
add immensely to both the knowledge and the solutions as to how to 
tackle these pro bdems: 

I know that it is fashionable these days to hold conferen 
to talk about problems” and judging from therdeterminar won vlad 
has been put to organizing this conference by the Hon. Jean 
Chrétien and his department and the Hon. Don Jamieson and his 
department plus.the many expert people that are here atu this 
conference today that this will be a conference of solutions. I 
want to congratulate the Ministers for holding this’ conterence. 
L ‘believe it isa Titting way of bringinesto ms *elese sien ye 
in the development of the Northwest Territories. This is) the 
last large event of this kind that will be held in the North 
during this our cenvennialvyear, vandal ican ive owmompe eer, 
way of moving into the second century than moving in with the 
confidence that you people and the interest that you people have 
shown in making your contribution to rolling back the Siast sf ronw. am 
of North America.’ It is my privilege now Uo call scnscne Nintoter 


of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, the Hon. Jean Chrétien. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY: THE HON. JEAN CHRETIEN 
MINISTER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Commissioner, Mr. Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
tee Orme a greav pleasure to be at this Conference this 
morning, and I would like to thank you for your interest in coming 
in such great numbers. It is for my colleague Mr. Jamieson and 
me a great rewarding morning to see that this Conference, a very 
iiporuanu Conterence as Mr. Hodgson said for this second century 
er tne Northwest Territories, is so well attended. 

iiewvortit 2S now et a critical point in its develop-— 
Heww. Ihe Next ven years will require decisions which cannot 
VemvosvpoOned sand Which will shape its future to a great extent. 
MeiyeOuseMese vdecisitons once made will be irreversible. Adi of 
them will have to relate to the kind of development Canadians 
emomnoriunern resiagents, particularly, require for the North. 
Peaifereculve 1h nighiy technical fields such as transportation 
will need to maintain close and continuous dialogue with the 
People directly concerned and with those engaged in the fields 
Ci pOlltieal. economic and social development. 

Perhaps [ could put this even more vigorously. Unless 
Crane perwartom economics is fully responsive to broad economic 
and social needs, development can be thwarted, and desirable 
ends may not be achieved. 

The role of my Department is quite different from that 
of the more technical departments, although we have specialists 


too. Our primary role is to ensure that decisions based on the 
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various technical requirements fit into a broader framework of 
objectives for the North - a framework derived from Canadian 
aspirations: about the North. 

such objectives. must reflect tne needs. of macive 
northerners and give them a place in the scheme sor chiies sand 
the shape of things to come. They must take the entire northern 
milieu into account. [hey must wconsider syne wid hie wre Sources 
the land, the water and most important of all - the people. 

The deve lopment and utilization of resources - whether they be 
human, renewable or non-renewable, is dependent upon adequate 
transportation. “At this conference’ you wil iibe hearinoevpaper.s 
which pose vital quéstions for northern transportavioni. .)) know 
that you will bear in mind Chrouchout tiem s eorso rer what 
questions relating to transportation are not in themselves 
complete questions. They ware but cnesserieni—sOlveuea uo y 
significant segment -~but svill just 2 Deru of much larcer 
questions. 

I would stress Dearticulariy thats NoOmorunerney annie 
ean be satisfactory unless 10 3takes@ the nortnerne commit y clio 
account. I -know you wild bear tihisr remind ee heevoOu Oss elles career 
The people as individuals? (helt commie s cle coun Claes 
organization and their Veriivori a Goverment. 2.) ievemeotee 
and have the right to be heard about northern development. 


We must establish a real@dialocue. 
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Transportation, is one of the great factors in shaping 
aecocicvy. §Roads and railways; airports and terminal facilities, 
Shipping lanes and waterways mould and shape the lives of those 
Uneyescr Vers Enetr evolution mist take into account the ways in 
Moe cle people arciwilling to adapt, are willing to be moulded, 
society will also have a hand in shaping transportation. Indeed, 
if this does not happen we shall have a heavy investment in 
Pegsiatoes witch deteat their own purposes. Transportation is 
Pie we romone wing sOl Mobility. Mobility of another kind is 
the key to employment. Of course there is a difference between 
the kands oof mobility. One tera obi ilaty «bo exchange .one waree. 
Metco honda nb Tova different culture, Go change one set 
free oe leet om arerher. *The other is simply being able to get 
from one place to another - to drive along a road. 

Today many native northerners have neither kind of 
mobility. While we are moulding and building an educational 
system to make good one defect, we are also building roads to 
make good the other. 

ROADS 

You will be discussing the future road network of the 
North. You will be asking yourselves what criteria should be 
ieecueuor planning fucure anes You will be thinking about 
weight limits and the transportation needs of the communities 


which roads serve. 
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Questions. will arise about the merite ota Moca ie 
funds. for paving, — «with possable reductions eleac sian 
some roads. You will ibe faced with questrons about eviareerecy 
of roads. on the-ecology, You wid ie (consideri ee tiene tec... 
Of Obf—-road. eround Transportation. 

We have @iven @ priloradvty Lo) ube Wenpsler Tsnwaye oo 
provide an all weather road to the Mackenzie: DelVa and pian to 
have it completed by 1974.. This will providers slandmeeninecis cd 
to one of the most densely populated of the Arclic rer ions. 

in my view 10 gs thes most. urgenty road ous Oine gee 
in the North. You may have different ideas and !treaccnes so 
support them. 1 would dike to hear yours ideaen wat Go sae 
instance I have strong Views) of amy owns 

I hope that when you bring your experiences to bear on 
these matters. you will consider the priori tes witha. ene 
northern community, the priorities of the \resourceruc mazar. on 
industries, the priorities of the ecology and wile ale sine 
account the available finances. 

Closely Jinkéed to roads. in the North levthemmetcer son 
water transport on the inland waterways. Here again priorities 
must be based on. sound criteria. How much should be Sspenv on 
Ben cvatl deepening and how much on reads to replace our depend- 
ence on the water routes? 

PTPELINES 


The two panels this afternoon are closely related to 
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one another. If an oil or gas pipeline is to be built, as seems 
likely, the question will inevitably arise of road or water 
transportation to supply the construction crews and of road 
eeeess fOr servicing. 

such a pipeline would be built, as Mr. Greene and I 
have announced, within a designated corridor and the decision 
See Oewoiere vais Corridor is to be located is one which will 
have a bearing on the supply route to be used. 

Tomorrow there wili be a panel, “Transportation: 
People and Ghe HPnvyironment". This has a close connection with 
pipeline route decisions. 

luersetec, von of a paipeline route will be one where 
Northern needs must be carefully considered. Game migration 
POUGeseand habite and ecological protection as well as technical 
Beomletoawilveat be major considerations in the choice of where 
tHhesroucve will Wie and how the line could be built. 

It has been suggested that an oil pipeline crossing 
permafrost would break up and spill massive quantities of oil. 
Pore were a dive possibility, I don't think the money eou tld 
Destound to finance the line at all. The question is what sort 
of protection will the line have to have to meet the climatic 
and ground conditions and how will such a line affect the land 
through which it passes. 

The North is not a place where drainage can be 


disturbed without facing consequences. The North is not to be 
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tampered with lightly by pipeliners who do not want to face a 
billion dollar white elephant... But the technical proplems can 

be overcome and bhe Line Can WeewouIt. Beneseare awe ioe © 
the required solutions. The problem we face is to make sure the 
right résearch as done well ahead of construculon sopcnal atiowers 
are available to meet all the problems. JI hope you will be 
Suggesting Lines of research tormeet Whese necas. 

PEOPLE AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

IT am Looking forward to stimulating panelmdtectiscions. 
It seems, to ime that we face a eritical questiom ot balanced 
objectives. whenever we Discuss Ghings whichea fpecear temp ecpee on 
the North «or the envivonmnent. 

The northern environment ds mor yona om view euvaend 
operations here must take this into account. Werdo mol, prapose 
to allow the North to be destroyed for the sakeron Wussrescurcese 
We believe that the precautions we are TrowitakKiiee ws weet e ure 
that there is a compatibility between development and conservation 
- that we can dn fact. reconcile both these, basieynecic. 

You will be asked) to consider some wor (ther quest. ons 
which aré raised by the differences of the northern (cum, 
the needs of the native peoples and to suggest Some answers 
where these are possible, Somes productive rescarthewiers wanewer > 
are not yet known. 

USER CHARGES 


Another panel tomorrow morning discusses user charges 


Lis 
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MOoreuransportation tacit lities! Thescost of living in the North 
reflects some aspects of user charges which are unpleasant to 
live with. How far should we go in subsidizing living costs for 
ini¢caviduals and) communities?’ Over what tax base should costs 

be espread2 | lovdave we have’ recognized that the first developers 
iMecemoue areasysiould not bear all the infrastructural costs; 
POevitteexveny should Ghis=policy be continued, and at what 
Bonne rshould users be expected to meet Tull costs? The answers 
GOsmotedcpenc simply on economic feasibility at the time but on 
taking an imaginative approach in which the future potential is 
Bpoeceoceu angwoecisivon based on future’ expectations and the 

ueve Lopinenta lenieceds ‘or the North. 

RAILWAYS 

PucChuiiavwe?s Sinesay the hearty of the ensuing panel on 
Worthern ra iiways. chould we build railways beiore they are 
Chez ciyveccononmic.) What) should our policy be in regard to 
development railways and such potential future transportation 
Pacinos sac. DOLLS s pipelines ? 

Moco ae) soniescure, (would ‘see a pape linetas 
Heeessearilyemeeting its costs from the product shipped. Are 
Peavayo.co ditferent? Perhaps there is a case for a railway 
as a developing agent, one which opens country up before the 
resource opportunities have been identified. 

Such a policy paid off for Canada when the CPR was 


built, but we had later and different experiences with other 


re 
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railways. However; the success of tne Gres tater takeaway 
and other resource, railways’ leads me Coymope thar furcier 
expansions: in the North will not be Goo tar an tiewiuture. ) Youn 
Views on these matters will’ be of interés: Torinose whoumucc 
make the decisions om suchspropcsals ano teverascai rect pearing 
On the Situation win the, yukon: 
YUKON 

Alternative transportation facilities for ythe yukon 
are in the forefront of northern developmen’ proposals ne 
Canadian Northwest Transportation Study will provide some 
interesting facts on which we can focus our judgements. fin one 
final analysis it is the criteria Porimeking si hose vdrementrs 
which are going to determine the ulGimeve €eele tone a) Otley tw 
on what those criteria should be will emerge from these questionss 
AIR 

The final -panel tomorrow is 0n sate Tl ransoorvar on. 
The airways have been the catalyst in the North. Without the 
airplane the North as we know it today could novwexisci, linia 
one part of the ‘world where the airplane 15 (ie miostaiiportcans 
single tTransporta Gaonwmnac IiaLt yal Or Ostia pumoece. 

if it is°true = andel think 2) "1s" —sthatvoure soc ier. 
are shaped by means of transportation available to them, then 
the airplane is one of the great factors in Che iuture of the 
North and) the rolesoh the air carries we Cas 


Air Preight; future schedu lev routes, neyedesipnsso, 
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aircraft, the impact of STOL aircraft are matters which will 
have a powerful impact on northern life. 

Here again we must not lose sight of the social impact 
Or decisions made for technical reasons. Aircraft have such a 
O2rect, impact on the lives of northerners that vital decisions 
affecting them cannot be made on purely technical grounds. 

iets Up Co those of you who have concerns about 
MOPLoern 14116" 50 bring them forward at this panel and so 
stimulate the technicians into looking at non-technical 
Cons iwderaGiong. 

The agenda is heavy. Your panels will delve into the 
Veo coOmple we soles san northern development. But our future 
Paaksvoerat Ones vEvem Will be buLIt on a sound base. 
THE FUTURE 

DiwWane vo be Gareful to say Chat the present transporv— 
ay weresyevem ol the North Is good in relation’ to the numbers 
served and the area to be served. Your discussions will bear 
upon the future and how we can meet its demands. I shall be 
greatly interested in the views you put forward. As I said at 
Ehewoutset of my talk, the decisions to be made now are critical 
for northern development. 

The North is at a take-off point and the future 
Mirection will be set by what we do in the next few years. 

May your arguments be strong and well founded and may 


they lead us all to a better understanding of the needs of a 


ieee which will test us all. 
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SECTION 2 - TRANSPORTATION AND THE ARCTIC COMMUNITY 


CHAIRMAN: Me. Robert J. Orange 
SPEAKERS : Mr. James smith 
Mr. Abraham Okpik 


Mr. Ray Anderson 


Mi speak OL Arecude Traved 
aoe fii we 


Abraham Okpik. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND THE ARTIC COMMUNITY 


Address Dy. Nes hobert J. Orange, M.P. 


in tne course of a conference in the Canadian North on 
Peo yecCuoUChoas transportation, L believe we will find all 
Pe oe anes it Favour on improving the existing situation. 
Probably no other part of Canada is so completely dependent for 
om o Ova sekisueice On tWwO particular forms of transportation, 
favcee isa ewe Nese CWO resisted for a lone time man’s invasion 
iiVaeomuiese parts, however, as technology improved, the resistance 
Pec cened and, Witn tie lessening of resistance, came the impact 
piecwanre and deve lopment on both the people and the land. 

Mies seory “OL transportation in the Canadian North is 
Reo WeesnoOwn CONnosy Of you here today. During the course of this 
Por cerence, we bope Fo hear something of past experiences: which 
Premoewwo used. To agevye lop Tuture Approaches in all fields of 
Lrarsportavion. 

ieee shor. Game that | have been associated with Une 
leueeeleiavye mad the experience of relying on the annual sea 
Mieuor oicwbulic of ‘our [ood supplies, of seeing the regional 
Pimmiges Prow from the DC-3 to the 737, and of the re=-supply of 
some communities totally by air. 

Now we are at the stage where there is an ever-increas- 
ing volume of supplies coming into the Canadian North and we know 
we are on the threshhold of major developments which will touch 
Bi all our lives and, hopefully, will see this country participate 


much more strongly in the Canadian Confederation. 
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I want to congratulate the Minister of Transport and 
the Ministry of Transport Dor-orcantainee cise eon le. nce ae 
believe the Minister is ‘civing leadership which. thie peso. 
many of us in the North may have felt has been lacking with 
respect to previous Ministers... This Conterenee to an 2st ropa 
of his concern for new approaches , 42s te the Mingsver s, stated 
plan t.o create an Arctic Transportacr ton nominate weay Ones tc 
major,component of the Ministry of [rancouorn,. 

It is my understanding, and 1 expect we wall hear wore 
about this from the Honourable Mr. Jamieson during the Conlere as 
that this Arctie Transportation Administra oon W eior ate 
Together under one’ roof alld of those Sepa ravessiid, vati1cd uni. 
that now deal with transportation in the North, in an) accremorescs 
prepare the total transportation pacgkase Tomnceun ie Mees ct ass 
the balance of this century. As well. a0 22 fopeC eine tie 
Arctic unit will be neadquartered in the Neri 

It 18 the view of Many “of Us Wier dive tiie nes Norche 
that too often in the past ,the plans, policies anG@ progrannes sm 
a Department the size of the Minidstry of Transport were not 
responsive to the changing needs of Norehern Communities: Giag 
much of the service provided 2m the Tor of Mew elisrel lav one 
and new facilities was based on the requirements of the Depart- 
ment to £ill their programmes rather than (Oo mec apie siecds sem 
these. .communities. “Added Gomis, Vine wiac Uae ee too 


headquarters responsible for administering cic Mane c ryt 
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Transport programmes were located from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia, made it almost impossible to co-ordinate and rationalize 
development programmes. 

When we examine what has been done in the past, and it 
is not inconsiderable, and I will not accuse the Department of 
Loin ecouovenu money an Lie North, must say “that. a true 
Northern transportation concept has never been formulated. 
Whatever ettempt has been made to fill the gaps of navigation 
e1ds and weather reporting in the Central Arctic, whatever 
eee imnas Deen mane vo develop air strips in every community, 
Whale wiOv tlecessarily meeting standards in the South, will 
PreOvelCecwat epsenutal —lire-Line to a community. 

Wieone pas, sOuller Government Departments or the 
Vovernmenbsesot trie Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory, 
MevesiTIedubortit) bone void by disguising ae DPOJeECUS aS Fire 
breaks and access roads. What attempt has been made to insure 
Poiateorconsistent standard of docks ard wharves in those Arctic 
Communities wWiach are almost Totally dependent on the’ sea for a 
Mosue ta ory Of their supplies ? 

WhislomeLoelts sooo y  LOlrad! Of us to Tooksto thems ins oF 
Pieepost, 4) believe that: under this new format, we have reached a 
plateau and will now move forward to better things. Even in 
saying this, 1 believe I should express some concern regarding 
the importance of Federal Government agencies co-ordinating their 


activities and requirements in order that the best possible 
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service may be provided to the people ch’ the Norrvhnvand Comingsure 
order ly idéeve lopment, in. pols fcoumery. 

The Arctic community Taces bien costes icon sts tenn 
services, and foods arriving an damaged iccnditicn many wines 
eonference carrying the name "Arctic Transportation Conference” 
must direct) ttselfaiot .omly towechno logics emp roveme ics wat 
changes, but also must examine, such features as whe equalazar tog 
with southern Canada sof transportatiwom ¢Osts air COMmerecn Cerin. 
examine the vaews “and meedsivor the indiceneuosneop eon ere 
North. Wolieies,. plans and programmes mus state mito scccoun 
the people as well as economic and) resource Wevelopment ye te. 
rationalization, of transportat Lore there, must Den swor ence 
the private sector with the public sector Taking wii om Ccold: 
the nature of Canada and the amportances ob She privale enter 
priser in our ‘scceiety ... Pherevare- many Pc onleratveniane eis 
Conference who are established experts in mheir ow ticiad. Siew. 
are many who have a great knowledge of the North and The mearc 
of servicing at best. 9 UhevConierences wi besa oD ol Cue eee 
exchange ideas, to obtain new information and> for the autures, 
to develop new approaches to transportation throughouw the vast 
Canadian northland both in the northern parts ore tes rovinces 
and in- the: two Territories We look coevnis Wonterence sc osia 
a sienificante el recy cnmiine quality Ol git ean the Canadian 
North. 


Just LOO years ago, a great wanedianwiaed see ys one 
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Canada suretching’ from sea to sea. Sir John A. MacDonald, 
having achieved the first stages of Confederation, looked to 
build the nation we now know as Canada. Against the advice of 
Malye pols vetane or the day, and most economists, he insisted on 
building a railroad across Canada in order’ to link the communit- 
jes of the east and the west. 

It was thanks to his vision and determination that 
Pimomeretavenacion vouches on the Atiantic and the Pacific. 

Mayoe, une chaltenge of the 1970's for Canada is really 
mou much Girferent except that now, instead of running from east 


PO weet. site is 1 rom north to south. 
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Address by: Mr. James Smith 
Commissioner of the Yukon Territory 
ineconeratulating the two Ministers involved din this 
Son rerence son fier opening’ remarks, I join with them-in 
appreciation of those whose concern for the Canadian North has 
brought them here to talk about our problems in transportation 
ena COMmmMuntcatvd On 

Conferences on Northern Development have been a 
Peavwure Or Our lite in the past year or two = both at Yellowknife 
and Whitehorse - and I have no doubt that much good results even 
when shortcomings are revealed. There have been great changes 
imo wWayerol= titre -and in: our attitudes. Not so lone ago the 
tone severe winters, the lack of facilities which people else- 
Nie emcee eOorerroneed wand, the inevitable ‘restrictions on family 
life, were enough to make some people wonder whether it really 
Weise w ern While, — TWimes are now rather different and those. who 
MiLehno Mave wished to give the country back to its original 
Pinaeipanes are beginning to think again; as the Indians are 
themselves more interested in the North perhaps this is one of 
Piece eas ole weeare here at this Conference. 

Anothersacspect of the North, seldom mentioned perhaps , 
is that hardly any books on the subject are based on long 
experience. Our whole history is based on visits from people 
Who come here for a year or two at the most before going home to 
Write about it. To such writers the North is always hostile, a 


terrible environment in which life is next door to impossible, 
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and nothing can be done about 404) Aor arene revere 
last. Six or seven months, changes re (comin abouts imerie sc 
attitudes, and some people are even svalhine a pou ene wend. 
Tundra!’ whatwa change: 

The fact’ is) that nowadays the North 25 no more Dosti 
than the Sahara but equally so the tundra, 13) meacvher) mores: 
less tender than elsewhere. No matter where welare. be tu Nore 
or South America, ain the temperate Zone Cai tec. oie 
must. pay due attention ve our Snvironneie. 

Transportation 18 ae. cenv rate process 30 an Ceetiian as 
Canada, and is more important. in the Novln bane leewue 
because here it is undeveloped and our entire future depends on 
it. But, as in other parts of Canada Arclice rat peri an tom 
mst be desiened £¢ meev The specit ic Beetle ee geese ee ae 
are just as varied as anywhere else. It is Quite unrealistic 
to apply a uniform policy to transportation Ine yicrei yates 
north of the sixtietheparaliel of lavapude said ee Seite 
line, which has the advantage of simplicity whensorawa one ta 
map of Canada, is inadequate as a boundary Jane wror planning 
development. The Arctic i8 not a homogeneous repion and we mae 
define areas within the North which Ment be suscep. ble eeon. 
common approach. In my view there are at leasy two disvuincy 
regions which must be considered, 

In discussing these regions. 0 wouldraca i wempnia se 


what both Ministers have already said at this meeting - that 
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the main deficiency of government policy in this business of 
Arctic transportation lies in the absence of an effective and 
co-ordinated approach by the various departments of government 
and industry who are necessarily involved. 

Diem oho Gietiese regions miecht be called the 
NOw@uUnwWest, DAstrice; 10 would comprise the Yukon and the District 
eieMackerzie an area which has been well researched industrially 
Onewaiich information now exists, and from which we must move out 
ManeravonooOuune worla market. If we fail in. this, or if we are 
BeOmoOWnvicre well be Little prospect of generating profitable 
business before competition cuts in from elsewhere and our hard- 
WOneMarke vs are Lost. 

Myesecond region of the North would comprise the entire 
area east of the Mackenzie, and the islands of the Arctic. The 
Deag@epoOrrauloumticens Of Chis region are not entirely based on 
MeoeeovehmialitOelive Onan economy built on non-renewable 
fecources, The transporbation policy of this region should be 
Peeawiedetonbind the isolated communities of the Arctic,in a 
Scmmlomscoporsunity tO share in economic and social benefits 
available to all in’ other parts of Canada. In comparison with 
the Northwest region, the problem here is human rather than 
technical. 

Now that we have defined the areas of operation, we 
come to the problem of strategy in our transportation policy - 


what kinds and modes of transport do we need? A recent announce- 
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ment by my Minister on the speeding up of construction of the 
Dempster Highway, to Fort McPherson Ter the connecting link or 
Inuvik and beyond, isa stenificany Gdevelcpmenie i wer ane ore. 
tion DMisvory 2n Dnis part oF Manedae In the Yukon Territory the 
road. network exceeds 2,500 miles, and cur Views om this mean. 

of communication are best Summed up in the words of an artic. 
which appeared recently in the Alaska Conservation Review, as 
follows: 

"No matter how dusty, rutted, frost-neaved , 

seasonal, twisting, narrow or snow-choked , 

every Foot ‘o> our’ 2,500 miles er ross... 

glowing ember to warm our hearts." 

Make no mistake about 20, To anyone wholes vevere i ved ine 
small community in northern Canada, life and death — and ever] 
thing in between - 18. based on the efficiency so. tie tian es 
system by which all Supplies must come. There 15 110 subse ere 
for a road in our part of the Canadian Norta. 0ur eccnon | 
based on resources which we must export; we simply must faveeew 
efficient system of transporvat ion so Unat Gout sorocuUcee. com 
compete in world markets and our inbound supplies can sustai 
Our economy al @ reasonaple cost.. 

The modes of transport necessary for such a system 
will form a subject. open hor discussion Dy eb usm ocmen miro aa 
There are four different kinds of transport which may be used 
to reach national and international markets from the Canadian 
Aretic - surface vessels on Water, UndvUraiy 2oela ees ee ee 


and various forms of nighway and clit lieaway (ruc. 
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Now for some particular comments; it seems a lot 
Fasten to invest several million dollars in a road, with the 
hope that traffie will then develop, than to invest several 
thousand dollars in an airstrip under the same conditions. 

Many of our roads in the North have been built with hopes of 
Subsequent development, hopes which have fortunately come to 
Pass. But we have to be flexible in our appraoch to these 
problems, and the argument that a minimum road system is needed 
depends on what is minimum. For example, insufficient recogni- 
Piclimiawsotcuimesesiven tO Our ability to, build roads. quickly, 
as in one case of the road from Watson Lake to Canada Tungsten 
Mine which, by working from both ends simultaneously and using 
eer iciereconhasse sance, was completed, in two construct ion seasons. 
One problem here is that Canada Tungsten Mine is in the North- 
West lerriavories and the supply road goes through the Yukon, 

so that we in the Yukon wonder whether we get enough taxation 
benefit to justify keeping the road open. Perhaps this might be 
another argument for extending the boundaries of the Yukon to 
include the Mackenzie District! 

To sumup, © might emphasize that transportation is 
good only to the extent that people can afford to use it. Not 
long ago the Whitehorse television screens carried an advertise- 
ment in which an air carrier advertised a round trip from 
Vancouver to San Francisco, complete with stopover, for ieee 


Now of course I realize that this was intended for Vancouver 
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audiences: but, even.so, viewers in Whivenorse coula rerlec: 
eynically that the same airline will take them the “same Uistarnce 
but from Whitehorse to Vancouver, and “one way only, Dor exaculy 
the same fare - $83. 

From this kind of situation, and many similar, we see 
the basic problem with Aretic Transportavion, —ew Can our 
community survive in the face or this heavy burden on conu 7ee 
compared with society elsewhere?’ 1 might, also say thay the 
problem is not entirely one ol Tinding ang devetop ime, and 
transporting, our produets. A major ditt icudty eu une presem 
time is that of recruitment and revention of, our tapour force 
In this connection I should emphasize that our native people 
must be able to make their contribution to our working popula- 
tion, and to share’ am Tue Truive or Our econom, nestor ieee 
come about we must have a system of transportation which bears 
some kind of reasonable comparison, particularly as regards 
cost, with equivalent moving of weights over the same distance 
in other’ parts of Canada, “~Unvll this equalityeieoo. tea. 
meaning, and until we do have such a system Of trans crt u1 cn 
there is no point in) Us vakane the evwvitude “Clea min ent. One 
white charger, as some of “US! In “20vernment are anu to do; 7 1- 
building of roads anG@ airi ve tdsy tore or less ave rane Gneeme 
apparently just for the sake ol pbuilding Chenier: Of bes cae 
of satisfying some’ particular’ need withoul (iewercet on ie 


place in the entire economy of the Canadian Nortune ic mov coi 
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bo bring abou the equality of which I speak. From the individ- 
ual point of view, as with individuals everywhere, the question 
asked is more likely 10 concern his Day cheque. vais ws) phe 
real equality - when he and his family have satisfied their 
immediate necessities, how much is left for enjoyment of a 
normal life when compared with his counterpart elsewhere in 
Canada? 

Te believes They tnis 1s. the basic question. The 
answer, as most of us know, lies in the development of our 


Lrarisvporlac ton . 
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Address by: Mr. Abraham Okpik 


Mr. Okpik was introduced by Bud Orange M.P. Mr. Orange 
recalled that Abe Okpik, now Area Administrator for the Govern- 
menrowOLeLBe NoeWetl. at (Pangnirtunge, Baffin Island, came.from the 
Mackenzie Delta. Commencing a distinguished career of public 
Service dao a translator of the Eskimo language at Ottawa in 1956 
Mr. Okpik served at Frobisher Bay for five years before taking 
Saeaddturonea lL responsibilities at Yellowknife. He was then 
appointed a Member of the N.W.T. Council, served for one term, 
and subsequently became Area Administrator at Spence Bay. Mr. 
Okpik is now engaged on an interesting and UNTQUE “projeccy which 


hae Deechi erin hor a year or So, called ‘Operation Surname". 


Mir. Okpik: 

I must take this opportunity to thank those who asked 
femPorspeak Ol Some of the experiences and problems which arose 
“Men L travelled in the Arctic on Operation Surname. 

First let me describe this operation which involves 
Sravelling to every Eskimo community. The purpose of the 
project is to eliminate disc numbers and to give a surname to 
every Eekimo. To carry out this scheme I have to hold personal 
interviews in every Eskimo community. When you talk about 
numbers you may think of social insurance numbers, or something 
of the kind, but when an Eskimo thinks of a number he means 
something totally outside your experience - identification by 


number and one given name. 
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When I was asked to ‘speak atu this Conterence. it 
occurred Go me at once othav my sexperdentes tom vrave In eand 
transportation in connection with Operation Surname would be 
very close to the theme werare mow discussie. for mye tars 
thought when I was assigned to this task in August 1969 was 'How 
ean I possibly visit e@very SelLClement vVeranvervicw cverwmocay. 
and how long will it take to finish the work in a reasonable 
time and at reasonable cost?' Since then much of the problem 
has’ been solved, and in tact: Isiiave Gravowmecwe teoe wei 
throughout) the Aretic, mostly by alr Dut also py other mean. 
Let me first speak AbOuL air Travel Ine ties src. 

{ found that scheduled airlines usually provide 
weekly or bi-weekly service. It 18 a@nytChiie but leas orien 
one route with another or to get from one systrem to another. 
reach the District. of Keewatin: 2 had @toehlive sour to Bdncncen 
and Winnipeg, and then back to Winnipeg and across to Montreal 
simply to-eet eastwards to Baffin. Comin yback, Weewas jeu 
aifficuit; for 2 had Toe Vakeea plane (Gas Noner eet ebe res, 
could move across to the meee Ishands av’ the very bottonean 
Hudson Bay. 

some isolated settlements of course cannot be reached 
by aircraft; or for that. mauler i byebo7t., tb (Cerro ine oom 
the year, but even so l am principally *concermed Wit neair gray ae 
and I usually spend a week or more in each community before 


moving on to the next. With this Very sEeronewinveree i une 
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ea wove lity sol edircvart, “shave found that it is: usually not 
the actual airplane, but more often the weather, and the 
PevonvinWeOreweauner by radio, which is the limiting factor. 
Without radio I am sure that the R.C.M.P. Detachments in the 
Dudson Bay area, and for that matter the R.C. Missions, would 
Never eceive ds ilngieraircrart if the pilot had no, way jof 
knowing what the weather was like on the way, and indeed if he 
Hadeeany chance Of getting to a safe landing; good and prompt 
weather information is absolutely essential in air travel. 

DoMecimes in bad weather there is a radio blackout 
which may last for quite a long time, and I have often waited 
Lemon even fifteen days to get out. When this happens I think 
Of the trappers who just have to wait with patience, for there 
memrOomouvlher Wayeee GS nov, good, but there it is. 

Now I must say a word or two about ground travel. 
PUrorisinp ly enough, there as great mobility among the sett lements 
Pueunhisemeans. From Gjoa Haven people will travel to Spence Bay 
or Pelly Bay, thence to Repulse Bay, up the Melville Peninsula to 
evootik. across FO Arctic Bay in northern Baffin and Pond Infer, 
arcaethen down the coast of the Davis Strait to Clyde River, 
Broughton and Frobisher before finishing at Lake Harbour or Cape 
Mereai ein the Hudson Strait. Travel of this kind starts about 
piewmonvin of March and ends in June. 

Sometimes when I came to a settlement I found that I 


had just missed a family whom I particularly wanted to see, 
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because they had taken off for Clyde River or somewhere equally 
far away. When I asked "and how did they do that?" the reply 
given (with unconcern’ 2? may say, would be "omejust by vskidoo.” 

Travelling by skidoo, Gt Wwsualdy stakes Mo mmore tian 
two or three days at most between settlements, and weather does 
not delay the travellers’ who know the route welland can operate 
Without weather reports.” By this means people mover ironscon— 
munity to ¢ommunity, ‘travelling ereav distances. wacnioucwonen- 
in the South knowing anything about it. No-one questions this 
of course, but equally so wno-one chinks SG Wwortay, one oOudce 
except as a personal “and: private matter “ol mo Special incerec: 
to anyone but themselves. As old-timers might say, "...we are 
Jue uny et bo Wor tawhitten 

These are the things I found in my travels, and these 
are the problems of most people who must travel from one sett le— 
ment to another. 2 know of course that) many people Traveler 
chartered aircraft, but thisel was uUnablest ord. Sivspeatec. 


Arctic teravet as 4) fond tier 


Note: A summary of the above address then followed in the 
Eskimo language. iIn this, Mrs Okpik strésced the question. 
weather reports and the anxiety of those who wait patiently, 
sometimes for days, with uncertain knowledge on the arrival of 


the plane for which all were hoping. 
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Address by: Mr. Ray Anderson 


Thank you for inviting me to join this Conference. 
Having been in the transportation business since first 
coming to the Northwest Territories in 1962, when I formed our 
Company at Norman Wells, I share your interest in the subject. 

The original inhabitants of the North were themselves 
transients but, as Mr. Okpik has pointed out, they had great 
patience in hunting and travelling in search of their staple 
requirements. Unfortunately we newcomers do not have the same 
Datrience we Cannou reky on the resources of the land, and we 
place a heavy demand on commodities which belong to our former 
UpUrincinp an the soutn. Not only is our patience short and our 
demand long, but the routes of supply are hazardous; all of these 
factors make northern transportation a costly business. 

PiOtewiem pales clloat ly, evident at Inuvik, my home town, 
where transportation costs are most definitely pushing up the 
BPeIcemOne OOCSUUMiS.. Uae price of housing, and the price: of 
Vetiateseiieerneral. “This, then, is the position of the 
Consumer. Bub our dirTfriculties in the role of supplier are 
Squalliy as bad, and both consumer and supplier suffer from 
the problem of damage of goods in transit. We are a long way 
from our sources of supply, and when our customers complain of 
damage we know that our goods have been humped from one train 
eerancther at Edmonton, from this train to boat or plane for 


Inuvik, and eventually from local warehouse by truck to our 
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customer. We are a long way from our sources, freight is many 
times transhipped, all of which increases the cost, both in 


money and inconvenience and damage, to the consumer. 


Bol 
TRANSPORTATION AND THE ARCTIC COMMUNITY 
SESSION DISCUSSION 


CHATRMAN: Mr. R. J. Orange 

We would like, as a panel, to hear some of your ideas 
and thoughts. Maybe you have some questions on what has been 
eo ere OLeSOMme SUgeesviOns On where we should go. The floor 


is now open. 


DELEGATE: Mr. O. Watsyk (Fort Simpson Hamlet Counci)) 

Ticonewt COM Fore ol1mpsSon Which is a traditional mative 
community which has experienced many changes in the last ten 
Meare. ss seCaUse OD Eransportation and the arrival of people from 
Sie souvh, the native is-aimost in a minority. The question now 
ences Calaa=“Navive pecome involved in the economy of the country 
taeaeevels, Ol must Ne be content to remain at the lowes? 

Our secretary manager, Nick Sebiston, is a native who 
Hasehad University education and who holds that the native should 
PemelivolvVecaun, Tol Only at tne lowest level of our economy as 2 
Jabourer, but also in commerce, planning, management and finance. 
ioeree with Nick Ssebiston, for the native people have long 
experience of life in the North and, although they do not as yet 
have experience in sophisticated techniques, they do have an 
immense potential for making a contribution at all levels. I 


would like to know what others think. 


Mr. R.J. Orange:-Thank you very much, Mr. Watsyk. I wonder if Jimmy 


emivh would like to comment first on this. 
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PANELIST: Mr. James Smith 

There is one basic tenet of northern developments the 
people who are indigenous. CoO the ares must bern Oly com ee 
minute they are able to transport. themselves by some means 
other than the traditional methods of dog-teéam or cancew they 
become involved automatically. When a road or an airport Je 
put into their village, they .-cannoussimp ly pera lilowed Voemcy— 
off to another place and get on with the business. of Living im 
the old way. Their situation must, be seers ase aur owes onceey. 
- when sophisticated techniques came to other parts ofsCansdae 
we were given the opportunity to open new doors. These doors 
must now be opened here, and this must become basic »olicy am 
the view is taken that this need only imply that the native 
become part of the laboursforce at Lowest level einen! dist ee 
because most of our Labour in Northern Canada) nase. Gybe niga 
trained. We have sophisticated machinery and coum production 
methods are those of the twentieth century updated to 1970. 
So from my position, the native 1s .just as adept StF makina 
contribution at all Jevelds as anyone, ise. periaps morerco swe 
he is happy to be here. Southerners Nave €o Nave aateip cura ae 
every year, and negotiations now going on make me think that 
soon it will be. once a month. This will eventually mean twelve 
or thirteen crews instead of one. This Is where Gne ier ives... 
in, where he must be able to fit in, which is at all levels of 


the productive end of society anecme Norlin as bien foe eee 
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white man's point of view, my own opinion. Perhaps “Mra Okpak 


Nes Something to~say about: it. 


PANELIST: Mr. Abe Okpik 

Mits business for oursnorthern population working in 
the labour force is sometimes hard to understand. When you 
come in from the South, perhaps as a construction worker, you 
have a plan and you know what to do. Our plans are sometimes 
ere oet Oat herent:. 

i recall being in a settlement where contractors from 
the South had employed all the native Eskimos. Every now and 
again, one of the foremen would find a man missing, and he would 
be told that the Eskimo had indeed gone away hunting again. | 
Wiens tl got there I found out that the local Hudson Bay store had 
Pumeoum Of HO00 sand thay the only way for an Eskimo to keep from 
Peervineg Was CO hunt, as he always had done. Now when the 
Semel ruction worker from the South runs out of food, more is 
mrowiwin. (But the Hskimo who works with him, and who is his 
equal during the day, is told that he cannot get food because 
the ship has not arrived, and he has no option but to get food 
in his traditional way - food which the white man cannot eat. 

The Eskimo cannot understand the attitude that says, 
Mipetiect, if he 4s unable to show up for one day then, 
automatically, he is good-for nothing. I know this does not 


happen everywhere, but I saw it take place this summer when 
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travelling in the Eastern ArcUic. Susi cerca lia soit a ocner: 


aspect of the transportation. and discribuvionwp: op en. 


DELEGATE: Mr. J.B.W. LeClere (Admin?) Cdne otriace frances Admin 
Ottawa ) 


I would like to hear more from Mr.-Okpik abouv tne 
movement of people in the North by means of skidoo or snow-— 
mobiles. From the lengthy trips he as made sleice Secure ne 
could comment on such matters as maintenance andy cacoline 


SuppDLITes:. 


PANELIST® Me. Abe Okpwk 


IT found that Eskimos travelling in this way Can 
sometimes take enough gas to cover the journey but if not they 
leave a ‘cache in one areal builiding 2 Up soul te eer voy 
repeated journeys to enable them to make the next stage. This 
is very often done by pooling resources and using two snow- 
mobiles or vehiclés. I is gqimive Common to Sseeetnia ..o1- 
morning perhaps* two Skidoos will appear far Guy Giavicwiay 
perhaps towing a sleigh, and you find that they Mave sus. 
arrived from Clyde River perhaps, and when) you ask) Doweionc a. 
took, they will tell you only a-day or two Drom deaeive: 
This type of transportation is something that most people are 


quite unaware of. Even in my case, travelling fromesevtiement 
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vo settlement as I did, I could have saved on my travel budget 
Hyecvits Meas Hnslead or having Lo ‘wait so long and so often for 


an aircraft which we could see overhead but was unable to land. 


DELEGATE: Mr. Harry Wolfe - (Regional Supply Officer-Frobisher Bay) 

ieenare she concer) Of “olher speakers about the natives 
Seevuer Nortn, “Lam the regional supply officer at Frobisher Bay 
Pieewcans ceive yourexamples of the cost of living there. We pay 
$1.38 for a dozen eees, Oe Orr o> scents fora quart Of Milice iy 
salary allows this because there are certain extra allowances 
Miecdedneanld in Ouner=cases people in somewhat Similar posit— 
fons. etsewhere ive out of cans or departmental rations, so 
miei eecrT ecu mal arieae People are on a subsidized cost of 
Lt) 

Cae oop soiree  rometLhe point of view of the netave 
inhabitants, we are transients, and we always will be transients. 
Pieedtietrooisher Bay the population is at least fifty per cent 
Pesamo who have no such subsidy and live on welfare. Most of 
them receive salaries far below the average civil servant who 
Meeeeelamorous food store in which he can forget, for the 
Pee ae, that he ic iansehe North until he looks at the price tag. 

Very few Eskimos are there filling up their shopping 
Petre and, in a2 sense, I suppose that nobody at all is walking 
out with the heaped carts so common at Steinbergs or Dominion 


evores. My point is this - if we want people to stay in the 
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North, particularly in the, Bastern Arctic. “ands tewe: want 

ordinary residents tas) wed l as, cAViivSservanteere ty oe osen o 

thought being: given to subsidizing the cost ofetreient ont oods 

for all, rather than subsidizing the one halo Che popu lataon 

who are civil servants while completely negicct ine thew ouNme ie antes 
The otheryhadt dive there ald the same wands clhicy Nave 

to watch others buying goods which they themselves cannot afford. 

Frozen foods are flown ineal exorbitant prices ts and many onc 

permanent residents would like, to) cate then £Ocempucne  acan 

assure you, when the produce eventually arrives, there are many 


who choke on every carrot they eat when they think of the price?! 


Mr. R.J. Orange:-Thank you very much Harry. I think you have touche 


on two very sensitive points that Govher a lot of nortnern 
residents. That ds the tacv Chacebywend darresthesuero ota. 
comes from the south be he government or be He working for spriye 
enterprise in a major company is in some form subsidized in his 
living costs whereas the original people of the. North by and 

large must make their own way with all of the high costs. This 

is one of the areas , in the development of a total transportation 
package that must be given serious consideration to see what 

means can be developed in order to make the North more attractive 
to all of the people who live in the North. I do not know whether 
any of the other panelists have any other comments on this. 


Maybe you have Ray because you're affected in the Mackenzie Delta. 
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PANE LIcoT: «Mr. Ray Anderson 

Whilemappreciacine the high cost of living in the 
hretlch Ort here Wiswaysimilar situation at Inuvik, the question 
remains as to how the problem can be solved. 

hese nOon-Povernmens resident LT would like to think that 
the subsidy on the one half of the population should be removed, 
that is on the government employee half, rather than adding a 
MiveLdy svOrnyela li to balance ‘my position comparably. This is 
possible, given the right perspective, but people have to realize 
pia 2s possible’. 

Pie new oevelooers ar the North are going to reap a 
PerPvyenp ron, chem Chere should be a profit to those who go there. 
Pewewmvi ei omeia trey vrue, Lomusti'also say that because iy ks 
Mugem@otve 10 Us to weve there I would much prefer to see higher 
wees. raver Lian OlGrI ene Subsidy, so that all can pay realist— 
fowey etOr et heir soods and services. Summing up, 1 do not like 


meee os i ab Lidtik iney whrow things out of a proper perspective. 


Mueene). Orange:-1 see Don Watson at the back there who's just 


mechiing tO get up here. 


MeueenTE: Mr. DIN. Watson - (President, Pacific Western Airlines, 
Vancouver ) 


Having heard the speaker from Frobisher Bay, I must 


agree that there are problems and disparities, and I agree 
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that these are between the native population and those who are 
sent to the Arctie with certain livine allowanees: 

However, the reflection always appears Po be direcve. 
at transportation costs, which is where 1] become interes vcd eae 
this ‘connection’ i well remember driving fromelnuvilk. to the 
airport with the Honea .WeePickerssill) (unemconvercal Jom se lie 
the high cost of livange. Wir. Pichersicitiaskec Nev driwverraae 
the cost of €ges av inuvak ="Wmueh the tamer 4s. auerroD te ici 
imagine"- and the driver promptly came out with "$1.25 dozen, 

terribly high", he said. Well. it A> high » parvieml ail aac 
know that they are shipped from Edmonton at a wholesale price 

of 55 cents, or even as low as 36 cents. “Mr: Pickersgilil then 
asked the driver about why the cost of living was so high. "Oh 
he said, "air transportagion.” WA livor he hie cosumotwings 

in the North tes invariably acverinuvedat oat Uransocruamial 

and, while [ saud nothing 1 urtner avether ine. | fete we zie 

a dozen eggs in-a carton).to Sceeywhar tne pos i Gionreaiiyewacr 

The carton of eggs weighed 14 lbs. Now the freight rate 
substantially used by mérchandisers in the Norvun Wal/ scencsr. 
lb., and for the sake of a@rgument and Simplicity, supecse Worcs 
our carton of a dozen e€fgs two pounds in wedeghnt. Thau woulaey. 
34 cents for freight; add this to the probable wholesale price 

of 38 cents, and where do we get $1.25? As eggs are shipped in 
every day, the additional cost is nov in warehoucinges toe mio 


breakares where ds 4102 
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Be reasonable. Where does the real cost of living come 
Pv VOM rOlarre it. alletO aim Treieht. The tendency has been 
eround for years, since the days of the old Norsemen in fact; as 
gt then cost $1.00 a pound to reach Yellowknife, eggs were prob- 
Boiyeapour!./5 e)dozen at) that time. Plainly this has been 
reduced, and those days are gone, but despite this we perpetuate 
Pew ootes Old fomles, Of the "thirties and ‘forties. That its why 
moe Costs: us money... 

AG the risk of offending very good friends and 

Suevoners, we must stand up and be counted, and we must look to 


baie real source, of high cost in the North, 


Mr. R.J. Orange:-I wonder if there are any merchants in the hall 


who would like to stand up and be weighed. 


DELEGATE: Mr. G.W. Rowley - (Scientific Advisor, Indian Affairs 
and Northern Develop., Ottawa) 


Piwould ike sbo pointy out that expensive transportation 
feoorotect the local market. One has only to consider how agri- 
culture in the Arctic has retreated; a hundred years ago there 
Weve cows at Churchill but this is no longer economic as transport— 
ation has improved and the local market finds it harder to compete. 

Tothink thas ie true also of the labour market. SHvery 
improvement in Northern transportation makes it harder for tune 


Northern people to compete. In saying this I do not advocate 
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worse transportation than we have now = but Gedo want ta 


emphasize some of the effects that go with good transportation. 


DELEGATE: Mr. Karl Francis - (Professor, U. of Toronto, Toronto) 


I feel 10° appropriate for me To conment. Dasedacn 
variety of different kinds of work in the last few years, 
particularly in’ the Northeand Greenland andi aos. 

lL am delighted to bear Trom Mr.  Okpak of Disvetper— 
iences of Eskimo travel by skidoo. For years I have been try-— 
ing to get anformataonvon Chis buc PICS has come lo ao ere 
there would appear to be no literature on tne subject. 

This form of travel 2s tremendously simportencauc 
Hskimo. life and, whether by .old means or new, they area ieee 
mobile people. It is amazing to discover that this fundamenvas 
form of life is Jargéely invisabie Co people fron cher sou ee 
as; fulfiliment of this) desire Vo move aaron place? Gomptaces.. 
very important to local people, 42) should also be san Dob cn. 
factor in terms: of future plantains. 

Another, and more subtle aspect, is the use cm danw 


those who use the land may well have some claim on it. 


PANELIST: Mr. A. Okpik 
Why do people travel? —Tnere was a@emaneat, Give 
River who had a sister at Broughton Island, and he moved his 


whole family there for a year, {USC UG De switi ner ee. Ome one 
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else I know left Gjoa Haven for Repulse where he was success- 
fully married. These are the kind of reasons why people travel, 
in the Arctic as anywhere else. 

ieremenbervasperson (a1 Arcipic Bay who had a brother 
in Igloolik, who travelled in the way we have been describing. 
If he had been able to take to air travel he would have gone from 
fgloolik, on the way back, to Hall Beach, Hall Beach to Frobisher 
moO Resolute, Resolute to Arctic Bay. It would have cost him 
five or six hundred dollars to take the plane; by skidoo all he 
needed was the favourable time of the year, two days off his job 
to travel, and he might well have returned in a week or so. 

iiemy Owe case, 1 Nad to get from Pelly Bay to Hall 
Beacisbut | found that by air I had to go by Yellowknife, 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Frobisher, a distance of many times the 
Peeves r and direct route. If, on the other hand, I had been 
Pavenmea skidoo, [ could have been there, let us say, tomorrow. 
This is the kind of thing we do not understand, because we are 
constrained to think in terms of North and South when what we 
Pecen want 1s Bast and West. .From the highest hill near Pelly 
Bay I am sure I could have seen the highest mountain on the 
other side, where I was really going, and yet I had to go South 
Peoreall that way before I could get East. 

Everyone now moves about the Arctic by this way which 
has brought a new kind of mobility to life, faster than the oid 


dog-team, easier under modern conditions, but essentially of the 
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same order. As with the dog-team, if people are lost nobody 
ever hears about it at the time; today perhaps such journeys may 
be mentioned on the radio or in the newspaper, but nobody realwy 
worries. The air route seems simple; seems Womlertalle scene 


direct., but in Pact il often takes 7a Wery one we veer ourncs 


DELEGATE: Mr. Charles Vuckets - (Chamber of Commerce, Hay River) 

In addressing my comment to Mr. Smith, 1 should exp iaam@ 
that I represent thevybusiness Community sol Hayeiiver ss crore 
the Chamber of Commerce there, and that my transportation baci 
ground 1S “Ln Voice wandwdata Commnicauion. 

In opening remarks there was reference to lack of 
interest on the part of native personnel, a polni on Wile wae 
which I have no wish To areue. But sl do take @xcenv icon uosod 
inference that representatives at this Conference who live and 
work here, set. up Gn business here and consader themse iver. 
eitizens of the North, might not represent Theile communi Gies 
because they were met orm Or maicedain tii serec one 

The reference (torcost of -aie transvorval fol seen 
Vancouver to San Francisco as compared with Vancouversts 
Whitehorse is very good, but. 20 must be ObVaolsr tha thescoag 
for carrying groups of people is much lower in’ the hich dens iam 
areas of the South than jib is an ne North eee onion ee Willa 
do you, think is the solution Go Unis Oisparti yaw Chen e cee 


not. only air transportation, "bUL other Lorme sol DiS nes cma 
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must operate in these Territories? 


PANELIST: Mr. James Smith 

I'm sure that a question of this magnitude is beyond 
Simple solution. We must recognize that Canada was populated 
SiOecete ec Dy immigranves Irom overseas and that the process is 
Houeeomie Ohne titernarlly irom one region of Canada to another. ” Ta 
pevetop tie North economically we must have expertise from outside, 
and I would most certainly not wish my remarks to reflect adverse- 
MyeOmeanyone who came here as an immigrant or as a carpéet-bagger: 
MOst Of us who have made our homes in the North came originally 
Poco Cll2C ereGascONes sin my case I camé as a fugitive from the 
PepreostOn and Loam nov ashamed of this. This has been 4a good 
Pounury oo me and i am happy to have spent the last thirty years 
MiemGi Or waxy. and | Nope to spend the rest of my days’ here: 
If il have inadvertently conveyed the impression that one has to 
Peweomiavive tO participate, let me hasten to correct it. 

The question of what we must do to equate the spending 
value of the sparsely populated areas of the North with their 
highly developed counterparts in the South, is a major task of 
government, and certainly, at this Conference, the two Ministers 
present will agree that import and transportation cost is the 
name of the game. 

it is the amount of traffic which ultimately effects 


the cost and, as this increases transport costs will be reduced, 
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not only for Individuals but as part of, our senotre sce suaci— 
ground,.inciudine getting our coods to market slits ond 3b 16 
mutual participation of immigrants and those who were Dorm here, 
is the key to developmenteor our economy.) lily in vie process. 
private enterprise can make a profit without breaking the tack 

of the rest. of us, who are also taxpayers. then chink Giagteycu 
would agree with me that both airfields and roads will ultimately 


lower the cost. 


Mr. Red. Orange :~This gentleman in the centre, tere, 


DELEGATE: Mr. Emil Dinkla - (Vice-Pres., Acres Consult. Services 
Limited, Torenta). 


My question is addressed to the Chain. “De we Cave 
advantage of the experience of places such as Alaska, Greenland, 
Norway, Hinleand:, shussia. eve... 01, alternatively if we are 
ahead of them, do we’ exporG our particular expertise. i was 
sad recently to learn thab the United svates Went to fit ane 


for icebreaker designs - 140,000 horsepower. 


Mr. R.d. Orange:-Well Mr-* Dinkia, 1 have vobserved tn foucaric 
phenomena of the interchange of ideas. 1 was tavourably 
impressed by the interchange in certain areas of @overnmenu. 
For example the interchange of Russian and Canadian scientists 


through the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources and) cvheir 
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department in Russia. We have just had in the Northwest 

Ten torice var eroup lot Syoungs people »ages (18 to 25, who are 
undertaking teacher training programs which will permit them 
pOoeeeacny in Our schools here in the Northwest Territories. They 
have just returned from Alaska where they have met and discussed 
ener e problems with their counterparts at. the University of 
Alaska. I believe though, however, that we have a long way to 
go in some areas, this interchange is something that is new, 
tiie exchange ls Something that is just starting and I believe 


Chait Das to convinue ian all phases of northern experiences. 


DELEGATE: Mr. John Robertson - (Hay River) 

Pe havestwo comments on the current discussion. My 
CoMmiundinyvel soe oolallyeinvolved@in transportation which forms. our 
Ccencmiesbase: havane listened to the discussion here I think 
Giouetne =proD Lemror high bce Doone wWwhachicannoy be solved win 
a couple of weeks or even a couple of years. 

Governments, both federal, territorial and municipal, 
Shovuldetake axclose look at the ijproblem and I think they will 
findev nan sbie wmoopelles ia inert icienGousée sof land, equipment: 
Bide resources. This wis equally true of water and air transport. 

Perhaps the use of containers will eventually solve 
Phewiditricuiinecmue Co.mulciple handling of goods; freight is 


mow nandled wen cimes where 1t could be handled once, a notable 


item in the high cost of transportation. 
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Onisubsidies,, “think vas an OutcmiIpnEe subsidy eine 
principles fs “wrones, PerhapsswevVshnourlodethin climercaad hence 
jals in salary, because by this means Caxatlon Could=bewpatdan, 
all im proportion and) this would go fer toradjust the present 


inequality between native and transient wage earners. 


Mr. R. ds Orange:-Thank» you very much John. Well ladieseaud 


gentlemen welve come = vominerend or vour panel. =a) =) maya 
thank the panelists for their’ contributions on behalimote tne 
Organizers or them Conmerence. 

In summing up this discussion, and thanking everyone 
for their contributions, f£ think we have gained the impress om 
that the people of the North want to Desinvelveds want. tomsherce 
in the decisions which affect them, want to see resource 
development proceed, but with these several improvements they 
are very concerned to see that the quality of life in the Norce 
keeps up with the volume of new construction. 

I think weal recognize Thaterealiy uneresis 776 
magic answer tO all of these problems, that-whay we're looking 
towards are not instant solutions as Mr. Jamieson said but 
plans which will recognize the very basic iri icultresei aie 
facesas Canadiansin Gals ieorertiland ein deve loot i ea pede 
orderly and proper manner. 60 42s This ®Conlerence continues 
think you might bear in mind that Northern people want to be 


involved, they want to be Dart ol wie acticin a ieee yeucc moda 
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expression, and as such they feel that they're prepared to 

look to the experts from the other places to come up with the 
ideas and working together as Canadians maybe we can solve some 
of the problems. Some of them will take a long long time to do, 


endascome of them I think may be overcome very quickly. 
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"We really get the impression that 
now the people, those who represent 
Gifterent, elemenvs: in northern 
Ceveloument, are wil Lining a sap 
COoscether to discuss tThesissucer, 

to look Into the problems end ao 
come up with some acceptable 

pol Tet1es tC all, tne secmentsatiar 
Will form the ereat: Norvhey Sinag 
will be probably Canada's greatest 
achievement in the 70s." 


Jean Chrétien 
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SESSION 3A 
METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES, AIR NAVIGATION AIDS AND AIRPORT FACILITIES 


COAIRMAN SMe hi Palpknegles, Pres... Northwest Territorial Airways Ltd. 
PANELISTS: Mr. G.E. McDowell, Regional Dir., Air Services, Edmonton 
Mv baci beau, anesional Dire, Air Services, Dorval 
Mr. F.W. Benum, Chief, Cdn. Meteorological Service, 


TOPOnCO 
Mera. sbarvsch.. President, Great Northern. Airways Ltd. , 


CHATRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 

Mr. R.P. Hngle:-At the outset I would like to comment on what we 
havesali seenwin theslast. twenty-four hours - the change in the 
Yellowknife Airport. Today we have a Grumman Gulf Stream II in 
Ciemairporus we have a Lockheed Jetstar, a Lear jet; and many of 
Volcano lDeon slices raeihicewWesvern Boeing (3/. This is dandecdsa 
meal ew ecniange yiorsune North. and most of those aircraft probably 
eed vie ins vrumens landing system, the ILS that was installed 
Hereewithid che lasusthree or four months by the Department. of 
Veansvory ms sO Lociiities are moving: ahead here in the North. 

Nowe would ike to: antroduce our. first. panelist — 
Gordon McDowell - who is the Western Regional Administrator 
with the Department of Transport, headquarters in Edmonton. It's 
really with a great deal of indebtedness that I refer to the 
long-standing co-operation between the Western Region which was 
previously the Edmonton Region, and the air operators in the 
North. My experience in working with this Region goes back 


fifteen years and I can only say that we air operators owe a 
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real debt of -gravitude to Gordon and is predeceecor> anomie 
administrators within the Department. So, without further ado, 


L give you Gordon MebDowe Ik. 


AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES BY: MR. G. E. MCDOWELL 


SUMMARY 

The paper ‘contains background =intormatiom onwulic 
development. of air naviration systems in the Arctic ore rier 
with a short description of the “elect ronie  an0mvy roused ocmco 
navigation that “are “currently iniuse. Also inetuceds toms mores 
outline of the criteria’ utidized in determining thew requ emer 
and priority for establishing navigational acer as ewe le mace 


summary of possible future vechnolorcical deve loumentus. 


Mr. R.P. Engle:-Thank you very much Gordon McDowell. 10s certqits 
very challenging to me, not only the area navigation concept buy 
the self-sustained non-directional beacon that could fill a 
really good slot between Yellowknife ‘and baker lake om hes ons 
coming €ast-west lateral air route that is veceiving a -ereac 
deal ‘or diecussi0n, today. 

Our next speaker, Mr. Maurice Baribeau, Quebec Regional 
Director of Air Services with the Departmenv cm Transport. a 
career department individual; a fellow pilot. His region is 
the Quebec Region that includes some of the most rustic and 


difficult terrain an our Canadian Arctic ineiudiige ool tole am 
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and Eidesmere  isiand . 

His discussion today will be basically focused on 
eitpOrte and airport developments. This brings to mind, looking 
Poeyeomeew ayeare se cie Tactiitties available in the Easterm Arctice 
Peeceos 1 kKearanenirving.8in the filord of Pangnirtung some six, — 
seven thousand foot elevation, - until recently we only had an 
LeCmour Loe Golan On Wibh Skis. This would be true on the north 
SoOe> bth tolenuvacerond Inlet. The last landing DL made there 
MOeenewSspring of this last year was with a DC-3 on skis but the 
Conwy ee tim Leto riencd and very shortly no doubt, these 
COMMUMtpLes Wilt be serviced by year round airstrips. Without 


PULemel Ag Onwipive you Mr. Baribeau. 


ARCTIC ATRPORTS BY: MR. M. BARIBEAU 
SUMMARY 
The paper contains background information on the origin 
and development of airports in the Arctic along with a short 
description of the existing airport system. Also included is 
an assessment of future requirements for each general category 
of Arctic airfield and a summary of current problem areas with 


possible solutions. 


Mr. R.P. Engle:-Thank you very much Maurice Baribeau. Your 
vision of some five major hub airports around which community 


development in the North can develop, is a very challenging one 
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and I am sure it will be echoed in other panels at this Conferences 

Our next speaker, Mr. Frank Benum, is another individuiag@ 
to whom the airmen an the North owe “a ereat deal of Vaan eemus 
both him and has branch the Torecast diviswvon, of the erarcien: 
of Transport. 

i think back some years here again atv the yYellowkni ie 
Airport when, in the early 1950's we had about a I2)' x 20" (Buc. 
Building. on the airport; “le was rea liv the only mera Pep use ae 
on the airport, in which was headquartered the Met office and 
that's where all the airicrews would meev in the morn en no 
I can say that we have e strong atfinity for the forecasters 
that have served in the North that have moved on to Headquarteras 
Frank is the Chief of the Forecast Division of the Meteorologicam 
Service. There has been a ereat change in forecasting win ee 
weather, (Just, talking bevefly bevore Minch coday..  paduan 
realized that the satellite Fax-pictures that we get here in the 
forecast. ofiice an Weilowknite originate vine Weshinevon seer 
and that we can look forward to additional satellite weather 
coverage for Arctic navigation purposes in the years ahead. 

L also had a question, and 1 hope: f dvdn’ Gjorerr ae 
nerves a bit, but I asked about the computer in Montreal because 
due to the local conditions in the North many times the foceat 
weather may differ substantially from the computer forecast .bue 
l understand that even the computer 18 subject To adjustmenusny 
local conditions today. 


50 without any further delay, Mr. Frank Benum. 
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METHOROLOGICAL SERVICES IN THE ARCTIC 
BY: MR. F.W. BENUM 


SUMMARY 

ihewpaper staves the overall objectives of the CoM cs. 
anecluding that pertaining to ice information in the Arctic. 
ft reviews the major expansion in economic development, their 
Peceroapincal areas and other applicable traffic routes in the 
Arctic and follows by pointing out the additional requirements 
of a weather observing network to improve the service to the 
UeCiwee trDOLIvesOUuNunat meteorolorical services are of relatively 
Peeavel simporvance in the Arctic due to the severity of the 
Clamisce. le reviews the requirements of the service into categories 
CMevastCeliVaine.. tCransportatvion, construction, oil. pipelines 
anomcovernmens development projects. It defines its service as 
P2eene lolly sivolving 1tsell in three areas, historical data 
(ciamavolosy), current date and prediction (forecasting). In 
all these areas it outlines the additional requirements of the 
Cleo. FO meet the anticipated demand while pointing out prevailing 
deficiencies. More specifically it points out the forecasting 
proplems as a result of these deficiencies in the Viscount, Melville 
Sound, Central Keewatin District and Central East Mackenzie District. 

The service appears to be relatively adequate for 
scheduled air traffic; however, due to the lack of habitation 
ero te ce sc enificantly deficient <n providing a service to 


nonscheduled flights over the non-established routes. The paper 
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proposes that C.M.S. services be extended through the use of 
improved utilization of prevailing facilities, the training and 
utilization of native observers, the implementation of east-west 
weather communications circuits, increased research on the climate 
and the development ol sauvomatic Inet runencauwome 

The paper concludes that a modest expansion of systems, 
facilities and personnel will be required Vommeet ecu iewcceianis 
on the service for the provision of its information in the Arcus. 


PESTO. 


Mr. R.P. Engle:-Thank you very much Prank Benume slo tnt yodice 
the next speaker gives me a great deal of personal pleasure =— 
Gordon Bartsch. A long time working pilot; a current pilot teodaae 
many years of experience in thes Jukon, Inthe Mackenzioga ia 
the Arctic Islands; active in the top management of one of our 


northern air Carriers, = Great. Nortnern Air linese word, 


ARCTIC AVIATION FACILITIES 
By ee eG: ees oe ey iL 


SUMMARY 

In his: paper; Mrs Bartsch stresses “Uhe need soleus ome 
range development plan Dor aviation facilites am Giestregi ce 
He comments as well on the high costs which must be absorbed 
by aircraft operators and which he feels could be reduced by 


proper planning. Deficiencies in the present "Airports" and 
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"Navaids" systems are listed and he then goes on to describe 

changes that should be implemented. These include: 

a) Development of a major all-weather airport to serve as an 
muceriave hot Resoluve. 

b) Establishment of a triangular network of airways encompassing 
Inuvik on the West, to Hall Beach on the East and Alert on 
the. North. 

See lroy isto of VOR/DME facilities at nine. locations in 
Support of these airways, together with necessary MET 
PacititTessand communications. 

d) Introduction of a requirement for a special licence 
seudorsemeny berore pilots can operate north of the DEW 
Rane. 

e) Improve dissemination of MET and other information 
throughout the Arctic. 


f) Regular weather broadcasts from DEWLine sites. 


Mr. R.P. Engle:-—Thank you Gordon Bartsch. 

Weldie Phipps from Resolute Bay could not make it here 
today and I've been asked if I would read his paper. 

For those of you who don't know Weldie, he is an upper 
Peover lOopeotrcons deraple experience. When [ first meu him 
Peavacetivingee ouper cub on large oversized tires In> the 1950's. 
developing the concept of landing on raised beaches other than 


airstrips, in other words taking a light aircraft and choosing 
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the landing site “trom the airy in ehiecurdoinged. Weircon mer 
with a more economical fixed wing aircraft. He subsequently 
founded Atlas Aviation which is based at Resolute Bay. = It 
operates unit toll services to Arctic communities, Pond Inlet 
and the Joint Weather Stations in the Arcuic stands ne waiso 
does a very basic job “in Twin Otter charter trarnsportatrionetor 
the oil and gas companies to the Arctic islands connecuingewice 


scheduled services at Resolute. 


ATR TRANSPORTATION IN THE HIGH ARCTIC 
BY: SiR WoW. PHIPRS 


(Presented by Mr. R. P. Engle) 

SUMMARY 

In his paper, Mr. Phipps outlines some of the 
difficulties facing aircraie operators in ther eh hire gic mee ae 
operational problems rererred Vo include: 
a) Magnetic compass Unreliapiiiry 
b) The vast distances between navigational facilities. 
c) Seant weather information. 
d) Communication blackouts. 
e) Obsolete radio aids to navigation. 
f) Lack of personnel with Arctic experience. 

Mr. Phipps then goes on to list suggested changes 
with regard to Airstrips and Airports, Radio Adds to Navigatione 


Approach Aids, Personnel and Government Assistance that he feels 


would improve the existing system. 
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Mr. R.P. Engie:-I think Weldie has brought up a very pertinent 
Polite we lOe ise day there is 4 high input of the- individual in 
AreLic. operations. 

Well that completes our panel papers. I see our time 
DomcuUMNnonecerelatively short. May I now ask for questions and 


discussions from the audience. 


SESSION DISCUSSION 

DELEGATE. — Mr. D. N. Watson 

PWee sormceredy vencouraged by Gordon McDowell's approaen 
PopurewGuGurepanl. nope that=Gordon ts able to carry this orf 
because I know that he is a seriously dedicated member of the 
Organization that we are so dependent upon in air transportation. 
PemoloOeltce cle COnsuraints of the Treasury Board and IL fear 
Prati yey hat, they may beat him ous ultdmately. He has done a 
Cremendous job in waging battle with Treasury Board over a good 
number of years and has made many substantial improvements to the 
favitatvlon aids and the facilities. in airports and terminals 
Boo ore mie uie Vemron in which he is responsible. Unfortunately. 
we'll never give him enough credit because we still want more. 
We believe that there is a serious requirement for more. Gordon 
Vise vus hinges vou thie, possibility of navigation aids that could 
be serviced by a simple helicopter pass. Simply pop in with a 
helicopter and service this facility and its man and men or 


Wiavever it mieht be. I would sincerely hope that he doesn't 
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encourage the Government to buy some helicopters to do that, 
that they use the commercial helicopters that are existant in 
the area in order that we can get this price down to $1.05 a day 
that he talked about because frankly right now my company is 
running a beacon for the Department of Transport which everyboay 
is using at Contwoyto Lake and it 15 making More money lores 
than the airlines. [ expect to hear from the Minisver by Wer 
week and have our proetits= cul Suvstantia yen tebe pec ue 
but everybody is using it. AS a matter of face “our Company es 
in its system Six non-direclional beacons Operating) anda ieee 
are basically functioned responsib tibies of the Veparimenit... 
Transport. With respect to the one at Contwoyto we Go Gaver 
contractual arrangement so in *efiect you michc ca bina 
Government ‘beacon. For our own convenience and in order iG 
allow us to conduct our operations, insmany areas an tiie Vicor: a 
and in British Columbia WweshavesabDoutm six non-direcry cna 
beacons that we own and operate: under tne jurisdic ion or ee 
Department. This ds nou yproperly an ear carriers Unec. a amarme 
the strictest sense of the word but we must operate and we must 
operate with some degree ot precision so therel Gre West o. 
these facistiowies. 

The observation was: made by Gordons tha any wiaci iwi 
that he envisaged for the future must be, of course, ecconomica am 
sound and this 1s a phrase that scatenes: me iene woyer Cec. oes 


as you might say because I think we continuously refer Go Une 
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Ost -veneliy tJacvor when we're dealing in the North. * Invthis 
respect Mr. Minister and Ladies and Gentlemen, the cost-benefit 
factor as we know it in Canada, in terms of building highways 
Oreseridzes and (50,-0n, mist not) and cannot apply to Northern 
development because if you were to apply the cost-benefit factor 
to Northern development we would have nothing in the North. 
Indeed, we would have nothing at all. Air transportation to 
Some vOdye thy nlvike ws 0 least 4 million times more important 
Uoiatieaits traisporvar ion, to someone in Toronto when he wants to 
&et to Montreal because he has at least four alternate sources 
CMe Teneo uUrea ba On,ebulteaay, 2nuvik he-has no alternate sources) of 
Craisporval won ner does) he at Resolute Bay. So while you may 
Lis terOnraoDlyeGOs)-lenelie factors for an- exercise, in Government, 
in Government administration of funds which we recognize are 
Puree Si et nes tundSss chat the public .of Canada subscribe to, the 
PeovusloOuwOlac he aamimistration ol.a country, these must “be 
Peoperty administered. “sOseyou must look orf gauge them, properly. 
Dov OUiave FO use some formula; but it is my respectful 

Sie eore on LiOy OU haueyOuNmMUS G not Useacthe, cost-benenhit iacucr 
Wher you're rating matters ,in the kemove- areas. of the Norch. 

ina thet 16 Why 1 believe that the cost-benefit matio has “been 
used far too often in the determination as to whether or not an 
Beeo mr sess Debut kor paved, ‘or radio. .aids ‘or navigation 
Fide. Siould be used or installed. The company I represent has 


ivesbed some S40, million *in adrplanes: that are equipped tomrly 
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into JFK Airport. or Toronto Malton lor Bary ae wiel Gea ire 
navigation aids, the best in the worlds buy whavware wepve ey 

in. most cases, we are using Tac rlities: thay were wes (eicds ain 

1942 for war purposes. We are doing ADF letdowns on 16 different 
facilities in British Columbia and the Norvhwest Perriturieo 
those facilities were designed in 1942 or 1940 and here we've got 
all the electronie hardware to 20 own =F lsnt now oO eee, 
Minimum weather criteria ford. Hh.) Kennedy Airport. or lordice 
Malton and can't use it.” So we-ancorporate’ Hardware™ iacur 
airplanes that the American air carriers don't have Co incorpc: aa 
because they would never @o to such @ System as an AVM tetdom 
system but We must incorporate. Chisx 9 And yetsCnese peuldewee 
Inuvik, Resolute Bay and Yellowknite are fairs, Class Carag 127 
citizens. They're not second class Canadian CiysZens bul ceca. 
of what I suspect, and’ 2 stand te be corrected: and crii3ctz caer 
the Minister or his stahie= DUUT ER SUstcCeet haere vie CCS U— cnc iens 
factor has been used in gauging the importance of these facilit— 
ies at these airports when they made a determination av Treasum, 
Board as to which would bevappropriate far them: 

I have one particular problem thavy rankies me, cice.t 
everybody here Knows that I'm always in troup le because or oo ae 
things that I understand and believe in. There is an appropriag. 
ion of funds being made and has been made perhaps for the extensias 
of, the Victoria: Airport to 7,000" — 10 Se presen yo. 000i sion 


we have Ministry approval presently - Ministry of Transport 
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apPrOvale lO Maul t/ passengers with a Boeing (37 out of -5, 000! 
ab Victoria wien they displaced 1,000" for construction purposes 
DUCmou sr Olnle POrvOruon 000! — they need.1,000' for construction 
DUTDOSeS sO tney are epoing TO displace that 1,000' and we can 
Sit iarlema it Odaa Ol une airplane out of the airport aG 
5,000'. Now I have to ask why are they going to extend their 
runway? Because 7,000' will not accommodate a DC-8, so let's 
fecoUMee ulm ele MaulOnal dir Carrier doesn't have that much 

Pip ruentce On che. Treasury Board and that. it's not to use a DG-9 
Cesc OUecmoteCitiditicwada ulel, Ler's assume that it 'S a mibivary 
requirement because Victoria is important for military purposes. 
VeVi  suCeestiGi ts olay ohne Department of National Derence 
PyoOull scone up With Une cost Cf extending that particular airport 
and leave those funds available to Transport for the expenditure 
On improvement of airports in the N.W.T. Cambridge Bay as an 
example for somewhere between $50,000 and $100,000 could be 

Dior oOvedmeuoeclantially, wt happens to have 4a type of ‘shale or 
Dallest, or whatever you wish to call it - that is used for 4 
Pravel surtace: that is so sharp and abrasive in nature That while 
providing a scheduled service we have cut and demolished 32 main 
Wheedet tress in, 5 montis. 1 think these are the important things 
and Gordon McDowell accused me the other day of having a turkey 
shoot at Calgary when I talked about these things and I talked 


eabour “Lnem in good Taith.. 
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A very knowledgable petroleum man came before us and 
talked about 239 mitliony cubic mites), Soratbrisbiionseubie wine smo nm 
sedimentary tormtion. It didn't mean anything: oemes bit ei? 
sounded likéra. big thing and it was allein the Cire ics andawe sue 
supposed to be a part of this. sHow GO Wesstayeiyes beh awlo ge. 
trillion cubic. mites “of ‘sedimentary whatever ai els. hieWe cana 
gear ourselves in transportation Povstay im Step wa ott ete 
must.ask for the “indulgence of not only Transport eo w ce lye ic 
Minister and his stati, but we must ask vhem Vosencourage 
Treasury Board to take a more serious look atv the actval povenia as 
of the Aretic in order that. they can essist us ie Drow iam 
service to that, particularvarca.. When iy -2Ccd ste 7 endeMal nee. 
Baribeau was speaking he mentioned that the North must be prepare 
to compete with the South for money and this prompted me again ie 
think of the cost-benefit fTactor-and 1 tend To agree with Jie 
yet Maurice will, I am sure, forgive me for nou apreeine Wali ee 
This happens to be a fact he knows of but 1 can't agree witgheine 
philosophy because 1 think thav the North shouta nave prac yee 
money. Also Maurice indicared that the matter lors Norte: 
sovereignty was bringing about a new emphasis on defence. I hage 
that I misunderstood him when JI interpreted what he Said to) vevar 
indication that we were going to have To create a new wlevelo: 
defence in the Arctic in, order tolprotvecs our, sovere tony eoec. a 
the only people that have challenged us so tar onvscovercicnlyeon 


the Arctic Islands, insofar asi. know, eante eC Ons pen les ontcmannie 
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Pierre are Our Very go00d Neighbours from the South and I think 
ChevLhav meaclter nas been disposed of in another way. I hate to 
CoiatisOl alieannoOse Surplus ClY=5s “or. whatever it is that have 
Deen UULIGeondeare layane around, just cluttering up the airways 
when we don't have any real air control. We talked about private 
airways and may I say that every route my company flies in the 
North is a private airway that we have registered and documented 
TemOmia nue coWwieclbiave peel approved by the Ministry and i 
Wouldehavce GO-tnank of 8those Cr-5s getting a free ride on ‘our 


airways. 


Vee ee les —-OUr wine has expired. Don you did an exce blem, 
MomeOLmcuMmarizine Por the panei. 1 would like to thank my 


Peoulowe panel icos Nere: and thank you. all for your kind attention. 


tes 


SESSION 3B 
EASTERN MARINE RESUPPLY (INCLUDING HEAVY HELICOPTER 
OPERATIONS ) 


CHAI RMANe er eae acopscen, tres. , Tower Co. (1961) Ltd, 


PANO ho oN ee eine nVOrrS.. Dir. , Marine Ops.., MOT, Ottawa 
MES ect Lew vGCe=bres.. Panarebic: Oils) leds 
Moos \seNaloup, Pres. Transworld Shipping ltd. 
Mr. C.N. Crawford, Gen. Manager, Klondike Helicopters 
Meee eMart. strai tic Manager, Chimo Shipping Btd- 


CHAITRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 

Dr. G. Jacobsen:-After the philosophical contemplation of 
transportation in the role of the Arctic community, we come down 
POmcne nardWware and the hard Tacts of life. We're coming to the 
GQvuecucetonyor une Gastern marine supply. The eastern field was 
for many years. and still is the main supply of the greater part 
of the Arctic, of the archipeligo, the Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
Boi eo lamd.s aid a.) ole Arclic. right to Ellesmere Isidand 
Hive namie pares rou natks island. It is the life bDilood of the 
MOsu Arctic communities and brings the heavy equipment and the 
durable goods. 

le leotye pleasure 0 introduce our first speaker >) .ne 
Direcvor of Marines | ransportabion of the Department: of Transport, 


ROME. SeOorrs. 


ACP AnO UC MARINE RESUPPLY BY: MR. A,HoG. STORRS 
SUMMARY : 
After reviewing the historical development of Eastern 
Arctic Resupply to explain the special part now played in it by 


the Ministry, the paper'-considers future requirements for resupply. 
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For Government purposes neither military nor non-military 
requirements should lead to major change in resupply Ctonnages- 
Requirements for non-government resupply are impossible to 
estimate. -Vailure to tind oll in Sienititant duent tive see ole 
lead to a loss of interest and dwindling activity. ajemajos 
strike could lead to large scale drilling of production wells. 
In the latver event; resupply vonnaces, could reac ise i ee 
tons a year for the whole of the Arctic. 

Air and sea modes are compared for resupply purposes. 
Air, though still more expensive, has the advantage of year 
round operation, of making large stock piles unnecessary, and 
of being able to supply urgently needed materials Guickly- a. 
sea: mode is still cheaper end bevter able wo cope Wien ou 
Supplies. For the foreseeable future a mix of both modes is 
likely. 

The nature Of the “Arcoic is considered Drieily tan 
the point. made that for summer operations an etie 82 ce aa coer 
the problems are not-Significantily different Trom the Gullit sia 
extension of the season into winter would introduce problems of 
completely different dimensions. 

Government policy relating to transportation is briefly 
reviewed and Arctic requirements then considered in this light. 

Way services, such as aids to navigation, charts, 
meteorological services, ice support, etc. are clearly government 


responsibility. Services are at present sketchy because of the 
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PaCiwOLeGrartic. andragmajor increase in traffic coulda be handi- 
capped by a shortage of icebreakers. There are no icebreakers 
capable of effective support of winter traffic. 
JeriinedweiecHilities, are covered din /another section, 
but the question of Resolute and Radstock Bay is reviewed briefly. 
Vehicles -ervices spose the: quest ion of what) part the 
BOvVevniMmente soOula play ineproviding vehicles for this route. It 
Ho ecemceMUcUsthaueriiceevolueion ofthe Hast Arctic resupply has 
shown that industry is capable of providing and operating the 
ships, and under present circumstances there is no requirement 
Hove OVerniiMein shiippiieeservice. Almajor expansion vor trattic 
Cound lead lO a shortacs of suitable: vessels for Arctic operation 
HacmcouldeCaucemsOne: Modiii1ecavton of this principle. 
ReLulac Onsen Or operation: in ice which hitherto has 
been left to the discretion of the ship owner has become necessary 
as a protection against pollution. 
The problems of the modification of present punitive 
insurance rates is considered and comment made that up to now it 
has been policy that except in war the underwriting of vessels is a 


Matter for industry and not government. 


Dr. G. Jacobsen :—Thank you Mr. Storrs for your very excelent 
Paike Our nextrspeaker is Mr. R. Currie, Directorsof Land and 


Administration for Panarctic Oil. 
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RESUPPLY >=" Ay REV LEW SM BY ie SMR CURRIE 
SUMMARY: 

Mr. Currie opens) his paper with ear vechnica brevtewno. 
the problems of oil exploration in relation to permits, leases 
and farm-out agreements. The purpose of this is to highlights 
the importance of logistic study and planning Ine the ssuccesec yor 
the venture and to stress the very critical role Chav transporeacuwss 
plays. For instance; the only really satisfacvoryecimenvormcve 
a rig from oné site to),ancther an the wich Arcii ci gesene ae 
spring-yer fall,-and. this as pac onesol tie ma). One act oro 
make a planned drilling programme so complex. 

Air transportation is) the first preference with) Panarcmas 
because of its flexibility, efficiency and reliability. Neverthe= 
less, it is expensive and, except in situations of emergency or 
in extreme programming difficuidties, the sea Lift, 1s mandatory 
for fuel and heavy and bulky equipment. 

An interesting point is that Panarctacecons idered=t ou 
séa routes for their High Arcttejresupply.. Brom Vancouve maaan o 
the coast to Alaska; the Mackenzie hiver roure wand tiene uicene 
Prince of Wales Strait; from Churchild through Moxe pasineand 
Fury and Heela Strait. These Gnrec turned Cuter ospe = oNmicn 
more expensive with such unpredictable ice conditions thareit 
was concluded that the only practical route was the Eastern 
route. He stresses the costly disadvantage of multiple 


handling of cargo by sea transport - in some cases Upeto eleven 
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times. 

In spite of the fiasco of the LEARMONTH and the JOHNNY 
NORBERG in 1968, he still feels that barges may have some use 
and is still most hopeful for the future of the Alexbow in the 
(Wal ex weak err 

He complains about insurance rates and comments that 
their own programme of attempting to educate underwriters has 
not had very much success, though conceding that the barge episode 
GadmnhOte leap. 

He makes the point that an appreciable expansion of 
activity would reveal a shortage of Canadian ice strengthened 
Vesce es onde beau ine suci a case, the oil industry might. be forced 
Poamoouelh shiecitesupplies, and vessels abroad. 

He praises the Hydrographic Service for their ability 
Romer lcewto une occasion and help out with sketch surveys of 
New ana unexplored landing sites. 

He aleo has reached the same conclusion as Percy Crosbie, 
Piste Orie mpurpose. of moving drilling rigs and shipping dan 
Peo piie om Omene Hen Arctic, a relatively smali ship of abouta ive 


thousand tons seems to be the best. 


Peo. Jacobseen:—-thank you Mr. Currie. Our next speaker is 


Mr. B.N. Malott, President of Transworld Shipping. 
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RASTERN ARCTIC TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN THE 1970's 
Bi. MR. yea Ne MALOLE 


SUMMA RY 

This paper deals generally with both inward resupply and 
outward bulk movement as some of the topics discussed are common 
to both. 

He stresses the very significant and decisive part whiem 
the high cost of premium of extra insurance coudd pley -ienecw se 
development. He believes’ 10 essential that rates snould pe 
brought down and that the most helpful way or .dolnr tiie ioe, 
educating underwriters in the true risks of Arctic l shipp ico 
believes that the government has a2 part to play in this proce 

He discusses the types of vessels Vikely oo be wicca. 
and considers that dry cargo ships will be in the order of fifteer 
thousand tons dead weight and tankers between sixteen and 
eighteen thousand tons. Because of the short season they will 
have to be able to operate in general trading during the winter 
and this will be difficult to do profitably because ol tne aan 
cost of construction to meet Arctic (requ lrements se tieorde tau Ge 
help make this kind of ship viable he believes that lone Ger 
charvers orev meeqeur 

He does not dispute the desirability of resrrict ing 
trade between the Arctic and Canadian ports to Canadian flac sh igem 
but does not miss the opportunity to refer to his company's mistGuaam 


in respect to their experience with the Cabatern and Global Envoy 
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He points out that a Canadian owner must pay a substantial 
premium to operate under the Canadian flag as compared to the 
Commonwealth flag, and believes that this should be made up by 
government subsidy. 

He rejects the view that export of Arctic resources 
Should be done only by Canadian flag carriers. The extra 
Costs could involve major subsidies and considers this to be 
MareasOvavlewn (eC c1Lbes a5 of example the trade in bulk erain 
hromecourcin..P Whiten would .¢Gome Co a stop if restricted to 
Canadian ships without subsidy. 

He believes that there should be three major ports 
iiecie sasverienropie north of Hudson Strait to act as distriaburcion 
Points. in any event a start should be made on the dévelopment 


er Narbour works ob Frobisner. 


Dae ae acODsem | hank. vouuwlr. .Maloct, for your very concise 
talk. It seems that the underwriters really do need education; 
We 11nd chilis too. The main thing is that they don't seem to be 
aware of the real Gonditions. Our next speaker is Mr. Nick 
Crawford, General Manager of the Klondike Helicopter Division 
Orekenuine d= who Willapresent the paper prepared by Mr. J. W. 


Strath, who was not able to be with us today. 
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THE USE OF HEAVY-LIFT HELICOPTERS IN EASTERN MARINE RESUPPLY 
BY: Sir. dW eee et 
(Presented by Mr. N. Crawford) 

SUMMARY 

A brief review is made of thewmfactors Teadanc ups lo 
the development, of the use of neavy-2iit helicopters for ine 
delivery of cargo [rom Ship to shore in che ire we. 
The principal ones are: 
=lack of ports and, piers 
-high operating cost of landing craft and associated equipment 
-the critical tame factor 

Under the auspicessot MOT a field trial was success! ue, 
conducted between July 10 and August 6, 1969. The Sikorsky 
Skyecrane S64 helicopter airlifted more than 1,000 tons of cargo 
from the motor vessel "Sir John Crosbie" tc, precise local tone mai 
the settlements of Cape Dorset andeCoral Harbours) he succes. 
of this operation led to a second more extensive 32 day trial in 
1970 during which a grand total 2,362 tons Was cii-loadeu by 
the Skycrane: e.g. Resolute 900 tons in five days to Gignt Gittercm 
locations inland. Where possible cargo was flown direct to 
warehouse doors or construction (Sites to minimize ane lave. Cares 
damage was estimated to be less than 1% for the entire operation. 

The author stresses. the advantages of this system: 
flexibility, reliability (operations were carried out in ice and 
weather conditions which would have halted all other methods), 
reduction ,of «handling and vime (sevings eA ehe ce ares perv aie ay 


to exploration and development in the Arceic. 
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Dr. G. Jacobsen:-Thank you Mr. Crawford. Our last speaker before 
Wesraverva —peneral discussion will be Mr. E. Martin, Traffic 
Manager of Chimo Shipping from Montreal. 
BoSUL EV aeONe a ee OMS) “Mere heh i CROSBiEE 
(Presented by Mr. E. Martin) 
SUMMARY 

This short paper opens by briefly tracing the development 
of mineral discoveries to date but, more than other papers in 
this series, stresses the factor of "Sovereignty" as an element 
leading to an increase in resupply requirements. 

Hemdetinessatne Arcvic in two sections — north of Cape 
Uvetmancuee HNieh Arctic. and, south of Cape Dyer as the "Middie 
Nori slew pOinus woul coat Cape Dyer is also significant. in 
relation to premiums for insurance. 

Hemsuressceor ticwessenrviality of well strengthened vessels 
tae rie wire roric, buleadvocaves the use of much smaller 
Gratt, those of two to five thousand. tons deadweight, which 
Pewoenvatiy 1seabouurole Gize of Nis own ships. His reason for 
Gavemlerthat toere is some advantage in splitting up deliveries to 
make two calls per season rather than one with a larger type vessel. 
He believesthat this kind of ship should also carry its own barges 
PiderowoGaue: Or = careco landline purposes. 

He sees little change in pattern of resupply in the 


Hudson Bay area during the next decade. 
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SESSION DISCUSSION 
CHATRMAN: “Dr. Ge Jacobsen 
IT would like to Uhank Mr. Martin for bis wenortsoue 
very useful elaboration. 7 We ere=stariane they discus cacimion. 
anybody who has questions or ideas is quite welcome Vo bring Chem 
forth, and we'll hand the microphone around to those wasiinosne 


talk. 


DELEGATE: Mr. J. Naysmith,” Chie, Water, Worests ¢ land Davis. 
Ottawa 


Both’ Admiral “Storrs ang Mrs Malouts av tea sU ape 
eame through to me, made the point Tairly clearly chav one on 
the major objectives should be Co educate the underwrivers became 
we evidently have the capability for producing or constructige 2 
ship which can function in the Arceia with Che possi elitr yeu 
major oll spill being minimal. i should Like "to ask eituer oie 
of these gentlemen if they would like to comment on another 
dimension to this question. With respect To insurance and cic 
unknown of the cost of clean-up, if there was a spill in the Arcus 
and secondly the problem of quantifying the cost or the values 
Lost to people Living ain the Arciice as resuly -olea ss (Ores ae 
surely this is one of the major considerations Wat vie nour on 
people, and I should suggest that in addition to the educavive 
process that you discuss that we an turn have to Cone Up. win 


some of these values, we have to actually quantify this aspect of 
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it before we can come up with a realistic cost of insurance. 


Will either one of these gent.lemen comment on this please? 


Dr. G. Jacobsen:-Mr. Malott would you care to comment on that? 


PeNR ols Vir BN. Malovt 

Well, 1 think we've all been affected by the Arrow 
Pnicadeny sort Nova Scotia and it seems to have colored all our 
thoughts. This question of insurance of course has been existent 
for some time, years ago most of the oil being transported to the 
Meco mwenhcmuo sheuruiis., Chere was very little bulk oi) moving 
fae OmCNe AtCCL ICs ana Lniese fares existed at that time and soi 1 
aor eee Oln LioonInk thay the rates are really this questions of 
Dilkemovement of O11; 2 really think it dates back for some time 
Poece 20nd Unt. the underwriters know the conditions in the Arctic 
Bridsuneci) theres a large enough market there for them, they're 
PeimcecoOrct liebe hip. About the clean-up of oil, FE guess thar 
Mould be a very very costly problem in the Arctic but, again most 
Or the people operating in the high Arctic are very prudent 
Poeerauore ong ladon't think that one really has to worry abou 2 
Ber lousscli spall) im’ the high Arctic at least in the Easterm Arctic. 
I don't know whether I've answered your question but I think it's 2 
Deoulem that existed for a long time even before the buik movement 


Sreorl up there. 
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DELEGATE: Mr. A.CG.R. Albery, Consulting Engineer, Gibb, Alber, 
Pullerits & Dickson, Don Mills. 


I'd like to add a little on the question of insurance, 
having had discussions with the underwriters in London regarding 
the Port of Churchill and on extending the season on the Hudson 
Bay route, and secondly in connection with getting out Jead zing 
concentrates from northern Baffin Land. My impression is that 
I don't think we can educate the underwriters in the sense that's 
been suggested within a reasonable period of time. I don't think 
that ice information, or weather ini ormationy. OF sil! ora oon 
ice breaker service is going to effect them all that much because 
I'm not sure they'll be able to interpret it.. The cnily informac eas 
that they are going to use Go treduce Chelr ralese toe neeoe. uae 
record of shipping in those regions-actual statistics and I doubt 
that there will be sufficient of these in the immediate years ca 
come, to. make them reduce their rates sion teany lye a ed 
my opinion, reinforces the suggestion that the Canadian government 
Should itself go into the insurance business. Now this may not bem 
very big-fact. in the. cost ef Sestern Arevic resupp)] vious 
eertainly is in the development and the shipping solu oreo 
minerals from the Arctic where the present Insurance, cost norcun 
of Cape Dyer can be a@ very Jarce proportion Up to iat cy perceny 


of the total Cos of “Shippinewout tac commicdi. ys 
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Pe ieuATi Mie Mieheiprochuy Are ic Research Centre, University 
Of Montreal, Montreal,.oF.. 


i should (ike tc add, some support to Mr. Malott's 
comments. I believe that his comments on the subject of insurance 
ere absolutely correct. The navigation season without risk of 
danger in Hudson Bay and in Hudson Strait is on the average 
iy, dayoea year. Pints exceitent period for navigation in Hudson 
puraau and Hudson Bay is confirmed by statistics. Unfortunately, 
MoteaLiersvabisuLcs are trom Government sources but some from 
hae wODigve sMissi20naries who have been located in the Hudson straig 
momemany. vearo. ney have Kept precise records of the break up 
Sei ceeig@ecie wl fords =and In the raver estuaries. This information 
Temeucne claw LiGan ai rirm chav che. minimum period of navigation is 
iow uayo oa year, wnat ds bo say 5 months. a year. Hence, the 
Hicuraice COMpanies are Tol JUStTIT ied to have such fears about 
Peer rcr ic Walers,. his should be of some encouragement to 
Mee Malope and the others with similar problems of high insurance 
races. 

The same problems were encountered with insurance rates 
Paegarding winter Navigation in the St. Lawrence. Dr. Camu and I 
did some work on this question in 1958, 1959 and 1960 and he can 
confirm that we had the same difficulties and I believe that the 
insurance companies have revised their rates since then. 

The previous speaker has stated that nothing much could 


be done but I believe that surely there is some action that could 
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be taken and I widil give you. an example cof what, mean. Here 

is an ice chart published by MOT for November 9 — that is nov 
Summer time that is the 9th of November in the autumn almost winter 
time in the Arctic and what do you see on this chart? The water 

is. free of ice. There is 4a total absence of ice.) Tnis deed 
photograph taken by satellite which could be supplied to the 
insurance companies and provide irrefutable proof of the excellent 
shipping conditions which prevail inetne aucumn Go serve pea 
navigation season if I may say so because there is absolutely 

no ice, whereas in August and the beginning of September in the 
centre of the Bay there can be smalt) tee0ergs Dub neo vem@e tear ae 
water is completely free. Unfortunately, the November 9 ice charge 
is) the last one of the year and I believe that this is something 
for which MOT may be gentiy criticized for stopping the publicauaas 
sO early in the season when Chey become most sn veres. 11 
therefore, would like to Suggest to the Minister of Transport yaa 
these charts be published throughout the year in the same way as 
ohe weather cHarte. 

I would also like to suggest that consideration be fSiveg 
to the use of a Russian method to extend the navigation seascn. 
The method is simply to spread a mineral in pranular form on vie 
surface of the Arctic ice to expedite the melving.] This 
Suggestion is one that we should think about and of course it 
would require international participation. 


My last suggestion is one that 18 prompted by experiences 
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in the St. Lawrence to employ ground ice observers on the Arctic 
Coasts. Satellite and aerial observation do not provide camplete 
Goverage above the 66th parallel because of the long periods of 
Continual night. I think Tull ice information is extremely 
important and can best be supplied by ground observers. These 
paves oOrovided Marniahicentereésults throughout the Gulf’ and the 

St. Lawrence River but here again the observers have now been 
Withdrawn “and L béebieve that this’ is a serious mistake. These 


are false economies. 


DELEGATE: Cmdre Robertson, Northern Associates Ltd. 

MrT eCoa Irma ea juse Peta little bloody minded, but 
Poicweiack  Clederavicoton., people continually bring-up this’ question 
lou pollution and-equace with the Arrow. Now you're talking 
SoOloeoOWo Gditiereny subjects. That beautiful example of an oil 
Vaiiker we otaw piece Of (tiredold iron, the Arrow, what would happen 
iste we ol) into wine wArctic, what sor how*are we going to cope with 
tie) & Cam assure’ you gentlemen with the skill that she displayed 
Wena veca on, Sie womldmever find whe Arctic. The other thing as 
Pies eNow wif there 18 a spllivundoubtedly there will bea danger 
Pmomtlie ecology bub nerewacain please’ define oil. If at is a 
Poll Omehe Olopel Olle ethe dighte-diesel odisy} which are norma liy 
Pereneinto the Arctic we don’t. import into the Aretic the bunker 
es, we take in the diesel the light white diesel we are going 


to use. Now these dissipate very very easily, they would not be 
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the threat. to the ecology that the Neavierwolls thevexporte ois 

Would bes Whe oGnersthing ts every podyaKeepewom say pace ice 

is ice is ice, ice” like Stein’ sspoem,= A rose, sear ose a aecop om 
there are different kinds of ice, there are different kinds 

of menaces, and it. is today quite feasible to desien ships 

depending on the area in which they are poling (a go where, the 

risk of ‘loss of cargo woul@'ibe so Blight thaw yom couldeainiog: 


neglecteit.. Thanks. 


DELEGATE: Mr. M.G. Ross, Pres., Cogemar (Quebec) Limitée. 

I have two questions one for Mr Madore andeone 1or 
Mr. Martin. ) Referring) to this morning's meeting. most es one 
northern people seem to worry about the eccvomicssance tic oo. 
of their goods. We have developed a cargo ice-breaker with the 
idea’ that iC could be used to supply the Norte vossay hesclure: 
If you want to be, conservative to a minimum Of about eieut montis 
This for Mr. Malott: We contacted two very big underwriters andes. 
concerned too about the ansurance rates -) lhe Cosl oOfeclescat ons 
icebreaker will be quite"hignvas tar asminsurance us, concerncear 
but the fact that» we are budding a ship sormicrihern Uses 
to meet northern needs, the insurance will be the same as if we hag 
built a ship for thesnormadwuse. “oo colne sack ost at Ca 
you said that you wouddn'’t go bigger than what you have now as 
far as ship sizge-is-concerned. “ivy oushatee sitet e Dieve rescue 


with all the facilities you-.mentioned, would you then agree with 
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this cargo-icebreaker idea? 


PAN lol es Mea. Nao Malorr 

Weleda iteo Clyail, that the vessel built as 
epeercor cebresker, would bea very costly vessel to build, 
pecondiy, — don"t know what size you're contemplating but it would 
seem to me you would have to have very high freight rates in 
ProctmuO tiedaibain ther vessel Lor a period of time. Again: I 
Gou't Know what you contemplate as period of time but I think it 
would be a most Costly venture but this is up to you to decide and 


think the freight rates wouid have to be very high. 


DANE bol) Mr. EB. Mary in 

Asmat as.) mo concerned the question of an ice strengthened 
oom Cem rec UTC Ss TOL mew eour Idttle ships and I say Littide 
Pecaugeniv. Ss a resauyive cverm, the Chesley A. Crosbie, and the 512 
John Crosbie, are the two strongest ships non-icebreakers that have 
DectieoU1 Ite in bastern Canada vo date. These vessels are two 
Toousana wonssacaaqweight vessels, and as such have one hundred 
Pea mcenechoulcanieuciobic Lee. Hor the particular jobs we are doing 
ay-the moment in eastern resupply for example, the vessel fit the 
Di haeeWe can a@isoncee Ghat the vessels are maybe a littde small, 
FoOUssnould perhaps, cet anto 3,500 tons or even 5,000 tons heavily 
ice strengthened ships, for that resupply run if the general 


Parepes are e0lne to increase in size. There is only ohe basic 
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problem in doing this, the two Ice-strengthened chips tiauswe 
own, are extremely difficult to operate on an economical basis 
through the rest of the season when we can't run into the 

Arctic. We have trouble competing with foreign flag ships and 
other Canadian flag vessels in the Gulf of St. Lawrence running 
to Newfoundland down the East coast to the U.S.A., Canada to the 
Caribbean, Canadato West Coast Africa, etc. it would) seem loses 
and we've gone over this time and time again in our own office, 
Our ideal may be - at the moment a. five wore Cohousandsroujnes 
heavily ice-strengthened plane bow to thrust the ice as she piows 
through overpowered, as are the two other small ones that we haves 
so that when you get into the ice you takewthe governomeciisa77 
use the power that's built im. But if we can’: User the  uwomcnauss 
ones that we have now, in the other parts of the year, we Canepue 
it's very difficult, we cannot foresee how we could use a larger 
Ship economically and this would mean we would then have to put 

a daily charter basissor a,jdaily cost sfector Aeadiiete ee Vomcian 
for Arctic: use that wouldsmakelit pronibitive seven era ic 
Arctic. 

Now there is one other question in this regard and that's 
the question of insurance when a ship is ice-strengthened to Lloyd's 
class one or there about there is a reduction of insurance up to 
50% in some parts of the Eastern Arctic. It doesn't apply to alZ 
areas, so this is a benefit to the owner who has a Canadian flag 


vessel that's strengthened but it doesn't apply everywhere and 
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Covecduciuly the Loval picture 1s one of economics only? “I think 
any builder Mr. Malott, ourselves or your small company as you 
Menvioned would just Tove to build a ship of this nature but the 
Sconcomi@ea.ay Chis moment are Gifticuit and I don't think that 4 
Subsidy as such, a direct subsidy from the government is the 


answer although I wish I did have the answer. - 


DELEGATE: Mr. J. L. Doherty, Marsh & McLennon Ltd., Montreal 

i vdtiecimesucance: Drone, and I'm feeling very Tonely 
here tonight. The reason I think, or some of the reasons the rates 
are so high is because London, the London market which set these 
Povecmosiumber OF years, ago. g0t away with it and they were getving 
away with it in a time when we didn't know as much about the 
ArGLieG as we do now. Things have changed and the market has not 
Phanved with 1t,., bue we think the market is beginning to change”. 
We have for example this past summer season broken the Hudson Bay, 
Hise lhe auc we Weald Set a discount on an icé-strengthened 
ship, this does take work and I think the work has to be done by 
Piose woioeare spaying the shot. J think from our office alone 
this past summer we paid underwriters enough money to pay all 
of the losses and hull damages that I'm aware of with the 
possible exception of the vessel out of Churchill. I think 
that you will also find that underwriters themselves will not 
spend money to investigate this so long as they are winning and 


they're winning. If they investigate and find it different, 
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perhaps the rate will have to come down but I think we must 

do this. I have been searching information for some weeks now 
and. i. have, put together javsceries oly questions) vastuel naw 

been asking masters ; Owners... of, the  Transpocu peparvmena. ang 
would be glad to leave’ these for you, as) wells as" hear answer 
and the like, to the problems we will confront dn che insurance 
market. It is really experience that counts. What has been 
the experience, if we can prove that. then. we can swine London 
Which is still the seat for setting, the Arcliceoperauine 
premium, will not divulge: their Ticures nobody, mas beem ale 
tO Lind these yet. DLoithinko they're very cocds som ne. nse 


WOrth doing. 


Dr. G. Jacobson:-Thank you very much. Ladies and gentlemen 
I'm afraid our time is over.. Thank you) very much for your 


participation. 
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SESSION 4A 
NORTHERN ROADS, TRUCKING AND OFF-ROAD TRANSPORTATION 


CHAIRMAN: Me. Jonn Parker.) Peputy Commissioner, N.W.T. 

PANBT Sloss UG HoWs Woodward, Chief, O11 & Mineral Div., Ottawa 
Mie iow OCU. marin bo 1ence, Div... oR.B, ,) Oltawa 
Meee bem SON enir= Truck Co-Ordinator. PoW.A... Edmonton 
MeN a cCatpenGicr, Vice-~Pres., Bombardier,.Ltd., Valceure 
Nip KevoCiIisky res.) Kaps Transport Lid., Edmonton 
View Oro bio mne pL Onda. .Dir., Mederal DIPLW., BAU. 


Yukon Region 


CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 


Mir atker:-weewiilimnave Go scep right into our work at hand 
Sariceswe are running a little behind. I will ask the panelists 
wr eoney will stick to a 10 minute deadline and that will give 
ies aQetew Minubes av vhe end Lor discussion, questions and 
Summing up. 

OU first sspeaker ts: Dr. Harry Woodward who is the 
Piet. Ol. and Minerals Division, Northern Economic Development 


mreanchn, Deparoment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


NORTHERN ROADS PROGRAMME, BY: DR. H.W. WOODWARD 

SUMMARY 

[yas paper Covers Drimarily the official roads 
Programme in the Territories and the criteria under which road 
construction is implemented and subsidized. 

A roads policy was begun by the Federal Government 
in 1956 to further induce economic development. The current 
roads programme, adopted in 1965 under the auspices of DIAND 


MUOWwSset Or a 610 milion annual construction programme over a 
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10-year period. This programme is administered by DIAND with 
territorial representation and participation: 

The text defines essentially two basicenoaducavecories. 

AGigeler di Primary network roads for multi-use; 

Type Jf (Resource, roads for la meres toca 
application to one or morewspecatic 
developments of natural resources: 

To date (commencing 1965) $5 million has been granted 
for assistance in road construction by private companies and 
individuals (Resource Roads). This represents a two-thirds 
contribution of the cost shared by the Federal Government. 

The paper goes on to explain the criterion oor nor yo. 
in the roads programme, based on density of trali teeta oucieace 
factors such as local employment and economic, condivions iWin 
would result by their construction. 

A road appraisal committees has been 1o0rmed and 
following a three-week tour submitted recommendations of a non- 
fiscal nature. where actzoneis intended. | These recommenda i¢6.. 
suggest that construction of low grade routes be Commenced wiick 
would progressively be improved to ultimately form trunks, ee! 1c 
committee will also be discussing road anvertacinz with ie en 
bouring provinces and Alaska and asking them co Consider agce se 
sharing arrangement in these areas.  Jhnis commicvvee is sev ievwi 
bridges across the major rivers and will) continue to maker 
twice yearly fact slinging ecour, 


The paper includes a map illustrating major existing 
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roads and those under construction, all of which are primarily 
in the southern Yukon and Yellowknife regions. The map indicates 
a future road down the Mackenzie to the delta with cross ties 


into the Yukon network. 


Mr. J. Parker:-Thank you very much Dr. Woodward. Our next 
Penelist is Mr. TA. Harwood, Hartm Science Division, Defence 


hescerch board, Ottawa. 


OFF-ROAD VEHICLES, BY: MR. T.A. HARWOOD 
SUMMARY 

The northern environment varies so widely in terms 
Sumeliiave =e vODOrrTapnVersurtace COver and condition, that the 
tae or Velie le cesiel for orf-road@oransportavion of freight 
Bu Olepacecelrperoe scx uremery Gilfeult. Theverivical factors 
are the surface characteristics and there probably can be no 
such Ging a5 a praccical all-purpose all-terrain all-season 
Meni cles hVenNe i sucha VenLtole could be déesipned ‘and bulic, 
ieeeWould Drobably Nov nave a Satistactory combination of load 
Ptoaci oy  rante MODI LLy and Opemaving Cost, atl least. ror 
commercial use. 

Apart from air supported vehicles which have special 
problems, the type of vehicle which appears most promising is 
Bae stu ly cracked, tullyearticulaved. vehicle with all tracks 
driven at the same speed. For summer operations wide, large 


diameter low pressure tires perform much better than tracks. 
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In either, the tracked orm the wheeled version) ichevi rongusectaon 
should be free to move in respect to the rear section, with 

three degrees of freedom, (roll, pitch, and steer). This final 
requirement if fully met, presents technical diri tculeles and 
leads to less than favourable economics for commercial operation, 
However, workable designs meeting most of these requirements are 
now in common use. Trailers, using either wheels (for summer) 

or skis (for winter) are satisfactory as long as similar attention 
is paid to articulationvand springingiso, they euegve i cilew. 

able to conform closely to terrain arrecudarivic.. 

The most important (area still requiring Ss cud yeconcemi. 
driver fatigue and «control. These are wmayorytacvors int lueioime 
successful and optimum vehicle operation. Shhierts snould ibe 
continued to develop vehicles that will: (a) reduce driver 
fatigue, (b) respond automatically to a greater extent to changes 
in terrain (e.g. by selecting a lower gear ratio or by diverting 
power to one or another track) and (ce) still be operationally 


reliable. 


Mr. J. Parker:-Our next speaker tealire gohn Bo Denison. ue. 
air co-ordinator for Paciiie Westerns Airinnes. | Jeune vVeniccnea. 
known throughout the Mackenzie area at least and northern Alberta 
as our own expert on off-road’ transporcavion particularily waite 
transportation. He has pucein. his vownr time) more sunaneenoura 


you might say, in this occupation, -He.- has pioneered in this 
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area and has proven that he can take trucks in winter into 
places where no-one else before his time considered it to be 


feasible. John Dension. 


OFF-ROAD TRUCKING-WINTER OPERATION, BY: MR hb spe DEN LSON 
SUMMARY 

Northern surface conditions most often preclude off- 
road trucking unless the ground is frozen. Up to the 1960's 
transport demand was best met by a tractor train of caterpillar 
toacvors ana vowed Ssleighs, travelling at slow speeds, and 
frequently creating the road each time it was travelled. Now, 
Wieuevurathic <VvOluUMe 1s. low, the demand is more often met by 
See Cec be. 

Rome nieierslevels of demand ground transport’ ts sviil 
NoreseccOlomic. shoe Usha hamethod tarto construct, or reconstrucyv 
Pagina tin sGawinver road Of packedy leveled and graded snow and < 
ice following pre-surveyed routes which may include streams and 
lakes. Construction techniques used vary with the many possible 
conditions of weather and physical factors. The roads are 
Sapa leno, providing rapid» transiteator the largest tractor— 
trailer units which, travelling day and night move large tonnages. 
Each unit is self-contained, frequently in radio contact and 
very often equipped with plows to combat (at very low marginal 
Sosy) snow drifting. 


Road construction costs vary with terrain but in the 
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sparsely treed Precambrian Shield it averages $100 per mile. 
Federal assistance in the construction of these roads has been 


Significant in the development of new resource fields. 


Mr. J. Parker:-Thanks John.) wou Ldri ike now orca Vise 
Mr. N. Carpentier General Director of Industry and Development 


of Bombardier Limited. 


OFF-ROAD VEHICLES-ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 
BY: Nino N. CARPENTIER 


SUMMARY 

The prospective profits arising from development of the 
North are considered against the potential risks to the environment. 
The clear need to take the:necessary precautions to minimize 
the risks is recognized ., The difficulivy 28 invdecadine wos 
the reasonable and acceptable caiculaced risks should be. eon 
private industry generally wand foretuhe manulacturers on seracheu 
vehicles in particular, there is eaneurcent need oreo clea 
statement of Government policy and guidelines on equipment for 
northern development. The company which the author represents have 
the technical and finaneial abilivy required to develop venice: 
for the North but are’ reluceant toMiives a ev Ole cn oleae 
such development until restrictions and regulations are pubvlishecs 
If there is further delay ame issudiwewuese reculer tons tie 


likely that the required vehicles will not be available when 
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needed and "the entire rhythm of Northern development will suffer 


ase vt Mas aqone in Alaska’. 


Mie EC oOPhe rs iene vou Veryemucielir. Carpentier.  That's.4a 
very thoughtful and interesting and to my mind, valid approach. 
Pecan see Obviously that a position, has to be taken before a 
PeVelODer OL 4a Newavenitecle can see fit to invest the kind of 
money thab is Necessary. 

The next paper was to have been presented by Ken Baker 
WoO, ts the head of the Department of Public Works and Highways 
for the Yukon Territory however Ken’ was unable to be here. We 
are Tortunate indeed to have with us Bill Koropatnick, (the 
Beene LreevOrmmbor Uae wederal Department of Public Works for 
the BC Yukon region) who has kindly consented to read Ken's paper. 

YUKON ROADS. BY: (MR. K. Js BAKER 
(Presented By Mr. W. Koropatnick) 

SUMMARY 

The Alaska Highway, the best known Yukon road, was built 
BOrMMiilvuaryercasonic.) eMOst. of themavher roads were constructed 
to serve the mining industry. 

Poenus heavily used ssectiowgor the Alaska Highway 
are being paved to reduce maintenance costs. As these are near 
major centres, there are also dust reduction benefits. Other 
dust control measures are being used elsewhere, with beneficial 


Pecilte 1! Orpvdrivilicwsarety, Cimej; sand comfort, and to road 
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conditions and maintenance. 

Road improvements have also been made by replacing 
ferries with bridges and seconse lt ructing sexist ine pr dle o eee 
main rerry -svill operavine @iswon the Yukon hiversau, vawaun. 

TO assist road transport, higher =axie and venitore 
gross loadings are permitted in some areas. Se iiiowiacerecusvca 
in lower ton/mile costs to shippers at a small increase in the 
maintenance costs of the highways. 

There. are 2,382 mites of sall types of publ ic=roade, 
About 25 miles per year ere added with present empliasis sod cue 
Dempster Highway in -the northwest. “Upgrading the” presentancr— 
work to trunk standards Temestlowly procecdane. =tMherewoatcw a. sc 
several thousand miles of "tote trails" built by private resource 
developers. In 1967-69, 1,300 miles of tote trails were built 
with up to 50% of the cost being borne by Government. 

There are increasing demands from both Canadian and 
U.S. users for paving. the’ Yukon's Grunk Dizhways eA es estan 
public roads are, paved: 

The major expected task is the provision of permanent 
surfaces on trunk roads, “mosce probably usine ais ceiras pian 
cement. There are climate problems; but satvistactory techniques 


and materials are beingrdeveteped 


Mr. J. Parker:-Our next panelist is @Mre Kon Kap chinsky wicrse 


President of Kaps Transporvu tamited: 
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Bee loli Mito Bie Cap Chains ky 

IT would like to touch on a few things done by our 
Company in the past. We own five or six of the largest tracked 
Gattaers Dudic in) Calgary; at they government has feelings about 
the operation of tracked vehicles over tundra perhaps we may 
havevto scerap them. “However we do have a need for them in the 
Pe iewheuwoL le companies make; use ot them for road: building secon 
citer he weirs esiownawun Thais enables us .tio have a road in 
Service some Two or three weeks earlier than would be the case 
if we waited for more frost, and facilitates the operation of 
Couewecadulpment wiich benefits from the previous passage of tracked 
vehicles over the tundra. 

OVeret he Nas0 Lave yearsewe have bullit many such roads 
Pimciee NOUR mOscly L£Or Ol companies in seiemic survey and 
ioe oOn Omer i tia eo.. lhe @horeest road we have buiLG Tor 
one rig was about 180 miles, but the total in some five years is 
POV Go. 200s miles “Of road for thas purpose. 

Your may have. noticed aiso that we are in the water 
transport business. From commencement about 1967, we have now 
ecauired a cmall fleet which helps not only the oil companies 
but aiso the general economy of the North. Our base is at 
ivi we ehave eransport also bua the Lirst @ir-sturip on Banks 
Island, operated by Elf Oil, which is working very well. As we 
Srowaleo Jn) the catering business at will be seen that we can 


take care of the complete needs of any company likely to set up 
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business. 

One of our problems in helping to develop the North 
is the waiting for decision by the Péederal government as COswheraes 
or not we can have a certain piece of dand | There are ot coun 
only certain areas which are suitable for our purpose. our. 
that we are established we think it will work out very well. 

I might also mention that our company cleared some 70- 
{5 miles of bush alon@ the route of the Demmstersia sway, auiou 


which employed all-avawlable native help in thewareae 


Mr. J. Parker:-The panel now stands ready to field questions 
from the floor. ‘I woutd- ask anyone with 2 questions or a) scaeee 


ment preferably not a =speech Go addentulyeainscel: 


SESSION DISCUSS ION 


DELEGATE: Mr. Peter Kirwan Canive Industries, Hagersville® Oni 
I would. like to address myself to Mr. Harwood ana 
bring him up to date that we havea thriving Canadian air 
cushion vehicle industry. It is wholly Canadian made sous Ga 
mov in Ualoary. 
In this connect von 1 wonder wihetier eens seia cue. 
of specifications for turning radius and Heignts for obstruct as 


which air-cushion vehicles should be desiened to accommodate: 
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PONE Dots Mr. Te Aw Harwood 

The Defence Research Board provided some $75,000 
towards trials of this nature with a British hovercraft which 
was Drought to Canada and tested. At least three reports 
PesiiLed.) 1 Cannol quove the numbers, but these can be obtained: 

Be Discussion then followed in which mention was made 
Sim iois Ol writ ish Novercrart wiich had taken place in Africa. 
Phe. DOINv was made that yehnicles imported into Canada so far had 
Sssenvialidy been Gesioned for tropical conditions rather than 
for the Arctic. | 
Pere GAte.: oir. Pever Kirwan 

ipoecree Nive yOu. fis hs the proplem. All the venieted 
Poorest iieo Canada Up to this date have ail been tailored for 
North Africa or cross-channel or warm mud conditions. Nothing 
Upto This poinw has ever been built for Canada, and this is what 
WemaresdO1ne. 
Pibeot eM de we Rose, Ministry of Transport , nee River 

iam employed by the Mingetry of Transport at Hay River 
and am therefore interested in air-cushion vehicles. Having seen 
the passenger carrying type’ which is something like an aircraft, 
I wonder whether anything has been produced which is comparable 
Boea Mailtf—clon truck? It would appear that the Cadillac version 


Works well but 1 think that a half-ton truck equivalent would be 


Pae thine for the North. 
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PANELIST: Mr. R. Kapehinsky 

We are hesitant to cet into air—cusnion vehicles 
because the costs of production and operationeare Utkncwn. 
However we did give some Ghoucht to a Tragier wit sieicn 
runners, towed by a D-8 Cat, which allows us to haul about 8,000 
pallons of fuel over “cundras Gthis design ise oOr winter suce 
but we are also looking ante other types and ere peraving 
an American vehicle with low-pressure tires which is called a 
Rolligon. This has done well in Alaska and has caused us to 
think also of a rubber-tired’ vehicle With subiucient! loacavaon 
to avoid tearing up the Gundra; this would pe capable of (operautas 
in summer.. ‘The’ RolJigon. Gis treally aitoy Out or snd -Grto ee 


we think that we can come up with something. 


DELEGATE: Mr. Peter Kirwan 

To answer the quéstion on the utility vehicle we naves. 
half-ton vehicle with a V-8 engine and two air-conditioning fans 
which will take about a half-ton of freight or six passengers. We 
also have trailers with an air-cushion assist to relieves core 
print pressure. One of these vehicles, 2.500 von Granstorme: 
G@arrier, runs at about 5 miles per nour. Vlere Bera scene. 
type of logging trailer witha capacity of 30 to 40 Gone aie 
miles per hour, Here the [oe Uprintepressiire Wer tesco timo 
pound per square inch with tire pressures of three or four pounds 


per square inch. The tires are necessary mor tela ott ye 
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DELEGATE: Mr. Allan Grant, Pacific Hovercraft 

ivan from Paciiic Hovercraft, operators of hovercraft. 
Having heard from manufacturers and others let me give some 
aguational backeround. Last year we got four British hovercraft 
Wiull passenger configuration for operation in the Aretic. We 
did geophysical work and hydrographic surveys for the Canadian 
Government. With a passenger hovercraft stripped and adapted 
ome cen ee we  lOund we Could Carry about @€ig¢ht tons, including 
Geers mes siall Cate, fuel drilling mud, diesel engines 


Se eemeluevarcua ll VvesuOpOorved. dritiing operations this summer. 


DEDEGALE. “Dr. NiW. nhadforth, Muskeg Research 

tL speak @s President of the International Society 
emlerraii Veliclesovecems. | ameimpressed with what has been 
Soop parcacu larly with the questions, and I believe that we 
pHould Look For innovations. 

bpehassbesn stated already that the hovercrart 
Princr pier Ss cticl chat, with certain modifications, a vehicle 
Of Tiisewiype could be navigated from the southern tip of James 
Bay LO vurcavpolavyes Lake, and I stand by that Beery isamlavetie 
PoaispUsimthineesdewie in tne muiskez we should .Jift them up and, 
im this sense, we should support every aspect of mobility which 
hes Promise. Unless vehicle design and terrain are thus associ- 


Pee aio Proeress Wilk be made. 
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I am impressed with Dr. Woodward's remarks about the 
need for strategy in planning for transporvation in This counury., 
which will certainly involve the off-road vehicle industry =) nie 
applies not ‘only to air=cushion vehicles and associared types. 
but also to tracked and wheeled vehicles: Mr.) Carpentier has 
mentioned the possibility ion vadvice on new derislaviciewirtenmr ae 
government should announce. Sinis 1s Very Sslend 1 Canc Gee ean 
Sure that he understands that much résearch has to be "“dOne petor. 
recommendations can be madewand regulavions draltved) Sic eee 
in progress but. Il must emphasize that 1G issup te covernme 7, 
industry and users to planytocether Tor bovn ven eles eand 
environment in adil. phaseawor Northern tratcporte on. 

Uniess we do plan a stratecy suitable for the icouny 
and its terrain, and unless we pay atuenticon to these ma vere. 


we will find ourselves bogzed down 3 more ways Ulan one. 


PANELIST: Mr. i. A.» Harwood 

Although I am a government employee, I am against too 
many government regulations which vend Go puta lower dimite on 
development. The government is novranral powert ul autnomiay. 
it simply represents everyone in Uhidis) room; sayecnenee crac 
make too many regulations in case we kill the goose that lays the 


golden eggs. 


DELEGATE: Dr. No M. Simmons, Canaddan Wid lite service 


[ am new to the Aretic as regards my Work, ou om 
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what I have observed it seems to me that industry is not making 
GamiuUcCn UBe=@OL mOolt-road venicles as they might. In some “cases 
they are simply using or adapting vehicles designed for the South 
SenuypuGctane them vo work a the North. Although excellent 
epeciatiged vehicles» are available we are still using caterpillar 
tractors, a practice which seems to leave a few headaches. 
Pewonder now woetmer we should not discontinue the use 
CMe erences which mre destructive, and switch to flat track 
Ponverolerer On some OLnerm veniele which might pe ‘easier on the 
wea polo to Mou economically feasible, are the cater- 
Cito rteeite reba tay, 0 Can We jin exploration and difficult 


developments yet to come, do away with such vehicles? 


PANGS ls Me oR. Kapchinsky 

TAs is One wot “bie Studies we are making now, because 
Wer reallynaqormo: feel that the caterpillar way of transport is 
necessarily the best. But as far as wildlife and ground damage 
PerCOleericd ace une tr ime or thelyear in owhich we operate, wevde 
SopWwirnoul leaving sa dene becauses the ground 2s Progen. 

We have heard about ‘white-outs!' in which snow will 
Diow for threeidays in ‘one direction before blowing the ‘next 
three days in reverse; in such conditions a D-8 Cat can be driven 
Bver the resultant snow banks without even cutting them down. 
hieaiwae Or tive Presson chev we bua the type using the sleigh 


runner for going through the snow in the gullies and the wheel 
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on the sandhills: otherwisesthe. sandhills awouldewonecoUre cr Wea. 
down the-runners; possibly wir etess. thernsashiune re snivless 
As to damaging Ghesenvironment .swesoperatemonest rinee 
Patrick Island, Mackenzie King Island, Banks Island and Borden 
Island and anyone in these places can see that we clean up as 
we go. Down in the South twenty years ago contractors Gidgnoe 
operate like that. but today, tom Banks = fstland for ansbance. ay ou 
ground; the tin cans; debrisreeevc.., are buried sende bemeneratiod 
moves on without trace to the mext site, perhaps ven miles tava 
We follow this method throughout our work, and in this 
respect I think the government has taken the right steps and 


that they are being followed. 


DELEGATE: Dr. N. M. Simmons 

L have’ to; agree twacnevnatey sl ewaserecatly Pinpressecdswiuse a 
Elf Camp but if there are anyenieadackes aboul vehnicieccmuney 
usually arise in connection With Gate, mot the Rol veonmnoraa: 
Nodwell. Do you feel that, due to problems with Cats = their 
shoes, blades, regulations; eve ., =sehav Che Careicwii oem era iy 
Islands to stay, or are we now at the point where we can move away 
from this type of vehicleswitietrackosancdmeayy sii cemuidci moa 


damage hills? 


PANELISTS Mr. Ts As HoerWiced 


it is the vconditionwol ther srounds rages Chasen draw 
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pull of the vehicle or the pressure involved which makes the 
SIPrerence.. 1 OU Cama ve: Hine pounds per square .inch.,. twenty 
POMS. -OMVdOwn woeelree pounds but the "ground ‘state is. the 
Pinion actor. he making “of reculations prohibiting operation 
in specified pressure limits is not the answer; the answer is to 
Svudy the cround: 

Now aboue wildlife whieh, oddly enough, is something I 
know about. Jets and ships and planes and tankers are not 
Hee eccatmiy lestrucu.ve OL wigdiate, it 18 guns which do the 
Uetliaee.. (Ndvetry does NOt lralWways destroy nature, and [I have seen 
BReasaiive stole Of posus cnhly nine miles from London Airport 
Viigo PpOWer stag lom, tanks and everything else in. the area. 
WidteruinowiaAte Tor imman beings and animals alike is shooting 


=—stnecy ©eu scared. just asiwe do. 


Vit arora eCrnapscewe COUulGmmave one more. question. or 


comment and then close off. 


DELEGATE: MPa. Vice res...) &. Mig. Dap. Beli 
Aerospace Can., Ottawa 


My name: ig Jim Millis, Bell Aerospace Canada, and "11 
exercise a good deal of restraint and not talk about air cushion 
Pent lon se BolJuk rover Kirwansanc Trevor Harwood have covered 
Pie Laine excepu 1 would like toegay that I read Trevor's paper 


carefully with a great deal of interest and I think that a lot 
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that he has tol say- fs*certainiys valid.» Sr ithink verhnoapse esis 
most deliberately taken auprisvine pessimicvircey owt oboe 
valuable because I’mvecont tdentethat an’ a very shorts ti mesweuw. ies 
have resolved many of the probtiems with air Cushion vWenicies 
that have been so evident in the past and I mean in the short 
term. i'm talking @bouvu  themmext tTWwo-Oreuirceay eat mer me tom 
we will be coming Up, Doth Pever's resources nGwour wie ws. 
be coming up with some answers. I think we Dave valveadyecome sue 
with answers fo most of your prob lems Vlirevor Dupe evo aaveu 
will actually be seeing vehicles capable of 20, 30, 40-ton payloads, 
30 mile an hour bDilock speeds being producear inn Vanadcwy ery 
shortiy. There as one: quesvien I wouldm@liakesto: direcesrcern 
whole panel but I would Dike Ron Kapehinsky To answer) mer iiske 
can. In my travels I have met people who know how and where to 
operate helicopters in the wrclic, Tohave met peep leswio. 136 
how and where to operave aeroplanes aia the Aretic . catmurain—. 
tractors and trucks, ships, varces<s tues 1eebreakters ndeocnom 
but all of these peoples wheter theyearewi ny coverimenus. 
private industry, L-use vhesterm advised, Shey serena stomp. 
prima donnas, they know their own business but nobody elses. 

Now I think probably Ron Kapechinsky's company is one that has 
begun something that 2 thimkwis veryebad ly nested wi we Are. ac 
transportation. People have been talking this afternoon about 
this vehicle and that vehicle that should be destoned  forsine 


North as if we are going to come up with some ultimate panacea 
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that's going to solve all Arctic problems. Right now technology 
Nae Vehicles that aresideal for the North. We have aircraft, 

we have tractor trains, we have Rolligon type vehicles. We have 
ere cushion Velilcles.s5Ald of these in their own place can do 

Ge sO Obs UbTINGOnUi see oy place or any suppestion as yeu of 
a way in which all of these vehicles can be combined into a 
Vevctimoiau Call De cliicienuly used. How can we, to the best 
SceiUechtelcrenGl yo Ure r7e a tiatne various forms of modern 


rechnoloey in transportavion.? 


Veo eather sl Uninks your quescton is pretty broad. You have 
Pokoopule ane liwowespesu, the wiole technology of transportation 
PomOmOCMUSCO. Iiewie NCrin., Wellel think thav. co-ordination 
Soule peetne subject: Of another complete panel. I wonder in 
VieweOleune lave MoOur tw you coulds perhaps ask this during the 
SoCkud nour eron ent. 9 | am sorry to close off like that buv 1 
PoanigWe wave Tun as done as we should. I think our panelists 
have served us very well. They have put forward different points 
Ti wiewe ee Nesresponse trom you people has been excellent, - 
compliment you on your questions and your responses. Further 
iecvses Ol wouldsindoubvedily clamizy all the various points of 
view but time does not permit this today. I do thank you for 
VWour abeenvion and Lf do thank youspanelists. for the most 


excellent presentation. 


Abas} 
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WESTERN WATER TRANSPORTATION ( INCLUDING EFFECTS OF BUILDING 
A MACKENZIE VALLEY PIPELINE) 


CHAIRMAN: Mey WM Gilchrist, President, Northern Transportation 
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CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 


Mwave Glichtise.;- LO Tunderstand the problem of transportation 
Mimone Noro htand the part that movement by water can, ‘and does; 
Peeve tlcumouly siveune: Weevern Canadian Arctic; but “adn the 
Poul On ol ~Une Dovel proplem, it 1s necessary to have: 

(1) a clear picture of what we are trying to achieve; 

(2) a fair knowledge of the characteristics of the 

pools favaitlable:. 

1iehis ececorvery useful to know something of what has 
Paopencussm travisportarvion in the North since the turn. of the 
Semuury, saidatne  OluL ions provided for the various problems 
Pidwaiavewbeen solved in that period of time. Such information 
is of considerable aid in forming sound judgments and making 
Gecasions iff regard to the situation that: faces us today. 
Ppiolcieltaiiay MOnwappear to be relevant, it “is frequently 
very helpful to have some knowledge of why the Yukon and White 
Pass railway came into existence and the problem it solved 


as well as how transportation was handled in the early days of 
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the Flin Filion operation; in the central Manitoba and Redwhake 
mining districts, in the mining developments el mortnwescei a 
Quebec and Labrador, and finally in Bear Lake, Yellowknife and 
Beaverlodge, and how the early situation compares with conditions 
as they exist today, for today's operation is the child of 
yesterday's activity. IU must adways be kept ins mind thaw 
basic conditions, of distance, terrain, Weatner. eve. tema 

the same. Frequently it will be found that many of the seeming, 
very difficult situations that exist today have been successiume 
handled before by rather =simplesme node, 

What. is our objective? 

(1) Dependable transportation for the established 
industrial activities ‘and communities jedependable 210. ieee 
maintenance of certain government and military jactivities, 
and dependable support for the rapidly expanding search for oil 
and gas, and mineral exploration in zenera i: 

(2) Do the job as economically as possible. Transport- 
ation is @ service industry, “and Sit scan ‘exis Onl wea onee. = 
the activities on which 10s based remain economical yaya 
Or are required by oun socveuy. 

Dependability is placed above cost in order of importance 
for non-delivery can lead to human hardship and financial disaster, 
since it may nov “ber possibile Vo etrecp cell Very ecaead te cmeman 
months. Hence’; dependability takes =prece0u eiceoveraa. ac ce 


Referring now to the second fundamental point - 
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"a fair knowledge of the characteristics of the tools availabie", 

Mme most prominent characteristic-of northern transport— 
ation is that it is almost always a mix of the various existing 
modes. ~sceldom, if ever, is the transportation element of any 
activity in the north provided by a single method of movement. 
Practically always 10 is a combination of air, ground and water, 
and the most efficient system is the mix that produces the lowest 
cost, commensurate with reliability, and the major element in 
Pile tiie Nave Dewait strone particular set of circumstances, 
Bround aheanother, end water in a third. 

in assessing what role water transportation can play 
in the total movement of people and material in the Mackenzie 
Dapiii vie Western Canadian Arctic coast and the Arctic archipelago, 
Peelancerau tne wep Willlprovide at’ least some indication, of 
why tonnage being moved by water has increased so rapidly during 
Zico auieoWOweoks, Cresiice the discovery of important oi) and 
gas reserves at Prudhoe Bay on the northern coast of Alaska, and 
Srenviicant gas and oll occurrences Im the Mackenzie delta and 
the Arctic archipelago. The Mackenzie River cuts through almost 
the centre of the area where, from the geological information 
available, significant reserves of both oil and gas could be 
developed, particularly in the area of the river's delta and 
Blongs the Arctic ‘ccast to the east and west of that point, and 
orfP—shore in the same area. 


The Mackenzie system also reaches into a number of 
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metal mining regions which include Lake Athabasca, Great “Bear 
Lake and Yellowknife, where in spite of an all-weather road, 
water transportation stil eccounts tor ever 503)0! tae Tesapoa, 
tonnage. Iti also appears that this systemwill provide thesymoe: 
economical route for moving in the heavy equipment and bulk 
Shipments for the new uranium development west of Wollaston Lake 
in Northern Saskatchewan. 

To state the forezsoing rather more sinpiyemuiiise 
provides access by marine equipment) from fairly deep an the 
interior of the continent to any point on the Aretic coast periwaas 
Point Barrow and Spence Bay on the west coast of the Boothia 
Peninsula, and to. the southerme As landsuotm themCanadianearow. 
archipelago, as well as many points’ in the actual drainage basim 

The flexibility is rather startling, when itiis realizes 
that it is possible to load a bargerat, Hay River and haveueue 
freight delivered without trans-shipment, very close to any point 
on the Slave River below Fort Smith, any point on the shore, of 
Great Slave Lake, any point on the banks: of the Mackenzie aimee 
any point in the delta, any pointe cn Une irctiiessoas es berwea. 
Barrow and) Spence, end @ny polnt on whe southern coast otoaa 
and Victoria Islands, up the Bear River as far as the first «ape 
and a fair distance up the Feel and the Red, and all, as statbcag 
without trans-shipment., —provided the) barge usedpils or tThepcesie® 
required for the channels it will traverse -durineeitcspacse cee 


In the tributaries it must-have @ very shatllowtdrsaro. | ii the 
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destination is some point along the Arctic coast or in the Islands, 
size and strength are important. The same is true for the upper 
part of the system, which includes Lake Athabasca and the Athabasca 
and Peace Rivers. Here the starting point is Waterways. 

The great disadvantage is, of course, the relatively 
Poorly per Odor Open waver, which varies from. 7/5 days along) the 
neebLicecOdsy CO 150 days on Lake Athabasca. This fault is offset 
to some extent by the tonnage that can be handled in a relatively 
short time. At high water, 6,000 to 8,000 tons can now be handled 
Svetamocgunot suneeriver between Hay River and the Arctic coast 
MimOdem ora limOoLabareves.wandewiloll some improvement to the channel, 
PO,0008 CT OnSe41n, one, train could be handled quite easily at any 
PAmewaurines tne soipping Season, Orewa, tonnage of Treight 
approximately equal to what can be carried by a two-hundred-car 
hor encomcrainws [he sduslance by Water virom Hay River to the 
Pect CacOaste | Seapproximace.y 1, LOO0gmiles.. 

Tnewitirstepaper willl be presented by Mr. Lionel] Montpetit 


executive vice-president of Northern Transportation. Mr.Montpetit. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION ON THE MACKENZIE RIVER SYSTEM & THE WESTERN ARCTIC 
Pie ey ele me MON Ee iT 


SUMMARY 

The paper by Mr. Montpetit discusses the future of the 
Mackenzie River as an inland water route and reviews the capability 
and services presently offered by its main operator, Northern 


Transportation Company Limited. This Company, the only common 
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Carrier in the area to provide regular service on the Mackenz 
River and Western Arctic coastal routes, currently operates aa 
modern fleet of 27 diesel tugs, two coastal ships, and 142 dumm 
purpose barges. It maintains two receiving depots connected by 
rail and roadways at Waterways, Alberta, and Hay River, N.W.T.{ 
and during the navigation season supports fully integrated ageiaam 
having camps and terminals at Bushell, Saskatchewan, and at Norman 
Wells, Bear River and Inuvik, N.W.T. For coastal distributiomme 
modern trans-shipping base is operated at Tuktoyaktuk, including 
a floating drydock capable of providine complete marine rep aes 
and inspection services. To complement the overall operavicm 
ship construction and maintenance faciilivies are located as. 

Hay River, Fort Smith and Waterways. The company owns and 
maintains approximately 4,000 lineal feet of steel-faced wharves 
and provides employment to some 650 employees during the peak 

of operations. din 19/0 7"it carried some 275,000 tone ote 

and bulk cargo. 

Water transportation has and is pioneering the openingmg® 
the Mackenzie Delta and it will undoubtedly continue to be a most 
important method of freighting goods north of the 60th paralled® 
Nevertheless, it forms only a part of the total transportation ge 
plex, and a balanced and rational approach to all practical trav 
portation systems is required so that the benefits of any one mode 
are not lost or deferred because of the demands of any other. 


While serious drought conditions have persisted through- 
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Out tune Mackenzie River drainage basin over the past few years, 
Phere ereceonly 11Vve small Sections of tne river that are considered 
POs Neem COnsuanu Ind ranice  lLOCeiicthenl. waver transportation . 

Pie emote ee leo veteiatc. = POvVlAdence hapids, Green island Rapids, 
Sans Sault Rapids, and The Ramparts. Although the rock-formed 
Papvds Ol une Bans Sault with its fast waters, now under 
MioPOvemenu,eiave —sOmtLar imposed The most Serious navigation 
(JumarCitlesmanimexbrene Operauing hardships, the real capacity 
SeeeeeCmcCOUuIpMe nu and we Pr Ivecr syscvem 15 dictated by channel 
COM et omsm i Clewhireteriree SeCtions mentioned. “he difricuities 
SNcOuUntTercQemMeaiu ciauv uring the 19/0 season, even considering 
Per mewarecr periods, cine, Maximum drare achieved was’ only about 

60 per cent of the design capacity. It is, therefore, now 

believed that investment in river channel improvements (estimated 
at $16 million over a three-year period) would be more productive 
Peredollarsspent than further expenditures in adding new requip— 


ment to overcome the lack of river improvements. 


MeeweN Gulohriste-Now el dsbike two cal) on Nr. Bob Allan, Robert 
Milanese, aevawearcitvect:rot Vancouver. “Mr. Allan has been 
mivolved in pertnersnin for a good bib of a time with his Tather 
Mietoe desven on many ships now plying the west coast and he's 
become extremely interested in and extremely helpful to us in the 


tebe year in dealing with our problems on the Mackenzie. Mr. Allan. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DESIGN OF TUG/BARGE TRANSPORT 
FOR THE MACKENZIE RIVER Bios MRe@hics HAAN 


SUMMARY 

The paper by Mr. Robert F. Allan, President, shoves 
Allan Ltd., Naval Architects, is essentially a technical dog ae 
which provides background information relating to the Mackenzig@ 
River and discusses the barge flotilla and possible measures 
which might be taken to increase tonnage put through, Also 
dealt with is the question of towboat design and some modern 
innovations, including the design of the latest addition tomgme 
Northern Transportation Co. Ltd. fleet, the M.V. "Vie Ingraham 
a 4,280 SHP vessel having a 42 inch Mean Draft and capable of 
handling six rather than thejusvak Pour sparces. 

In his. introduction, che author states in spangeae 
follows: 

"The Mackenzie River is now and is likely to remain a 
great natural route for the transport of bulk commodities ame 
general freight. It is difficult for navigation, the opera ae 
season is short and, consequently, freight rates are Nigh ee 
present the only alternative is air transport but i0 ais slomem 
anticipated that eventually road and rail transport will reagee 
out and provide keen competition. At the moment the basic 
problem is movement of tonnage but in the future freight raves 
and consequently efficiency of operation will be of inereasuae 


importance. Both problems, that of increasing tonnage, and that 
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of improving efficiency, relate to current developments in tow- 
boats and barges." 

inehiseconclusion, Mr. Allan makes the following 
observations: 

"The performance of the quadruple screw tunnel tow- 
Doavenconstrucrveduin 1969 nd 1970 wag indicative of a major 
breakthrough in navigation on the Mackenzie. We are optimistic 
that the performance of the "Vic Ingraham" will be a further 
step forward. I1t seems now practicable to operate tows in the 
order of, 9,000 tons povential deadweight and further extensions 
eres DOssiDle. Whebher or nov this should be the direction of 
development remains to be seen. If the river should be suffi- 
ciently improved to permit operation at deeper drafts, the trend 
Dos 10 Vawl tI aveNvoOmlarte= Units; however, we shall anticipate 
that in the future a closer scrutiny of system economics will 
be applied towards establishing optimum flotilla size and motive 
power." 

Mr. W.M. Gilchrist:-Thank you Mr. Allan. Now our next speaker 
Mr. Underhill, has been employed within the last ten years in 
MiperlialwOl enact ivipiesein. che Arctic, and he is now completely 
engrossed in the planning of the Arctic as far as that company’s 
operations are concerned. He has the title which I am going to 
Pepest fierce Notwaim tun bul it is) the first time I've ever come 


across it - The Corporate Frontier Coordinator. Mr. Underhill. 
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THE ROLE OF THE MACKENZIE RIVER WATERWAY IN OIL EXPLORATION 
Byes JiR J. Gee UNDE RIE Iss 


SUMMARY 

This paper by wr. f.¢. Underhiil. Corporates! eon. 
Co-ordinator, Imperial Oil Limited, deals with oi) industry ans 
of the Mackenzie River, possible future requirements and suggestem 
means of improving Navigation eiiiciency. |sAmone sone poi. 
raised are the following: 

1. During the past navigation geason the 611 inductay 
shipped approximately 150,000 tons of carco Gown tie wacko. 
via N.?.C.b. and Kans iransport at an -averavences sO aouy 
$100 per ton. While expansion of the present tug and barge fleet 
is taking place to accommodate a moderate tonnage growth, if tiems 
is a sudden and large increase in tonnage, such as may be 
anticipated with a major oil development program and a proposed 
pipeline system, the facilities would not meet the requirementee 

2. The assembling of all oll industry Trequiremen:. 
in aggregate indicates an increasing demand for river transpoms 
ation which could total 450,000 to 500,000 tons by 1973 or oe 
This total is over three times that of 1970 and “could be ver. 
conservative although 1) does cenend onesie se sline ome 
successful exploration. Over and above these requirements would 
be the escalated river transportation needs of the local communities 
To weet sa 1a) projected needs, the Mackenzie River transporcauias 
facilities must be expanded either through additional equipmengs 


improved efficiency or @ combination. therec tee oo eee 
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respOnslDilivy OL ranys.ones croup to add to this capacity. The 
transportation companies and the oil industry shipping companies 
Bresso vrongly urged to jointly study the entire transportation 
system with a view to identifying and taking action to reduce or 
eliminate the most serious problems while at the same time 
DPOINGIng Vout sindividuad responsibilities; 
Bee lOemeee the worecast needs, major improvements 
must be made through the co-operation and co-ordination of industry, 
the transportation companies and government agencies. The role 
of government would be to: 
= improve the river itselt by dredging the present 
shallows to allow maximum barge loading for the 
full season. The present work at Sans Sault 
BOULOMDe Bex UV ehOecd and ispecded ip: 
= Provide improved navigation aids to allow river 
DAloOMe: LOMODeraLe Salely tab sient, -even,in 
shallow water conditions; 
- Improve the port facilities at Hay River or 
Dosslbly extend the present rail Line to Fort 
Providence and develop a new major port. This 
would lengthen the navigation system into the 
period where the Mackenzie River is free of ice 
but Great Slave Lake remains ice clogged. 
Pia ea ioLienirasti—Lhank yousMrs Underhill: DE hope some .ot my 


friends and acquaintances in Ottawa noted those figures. I 
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am a perennial dreamer down there as far as transportation on 
the Mackenzie is concerned, particularly when ment Joined rie 
figures that I dared’ tosput Porward. Somtar one Ole nenanav. 
equalled any of those. “Thanks for the assistance. Now. J woums 
like to call on our next speaker, Mr. Bruce” Willison iad 
most of you know him. He is President and Director of Canadian 
Bechtel Ltd. tand he’wilistalk Co you cabout ie pose 0 eeu oe 
pipelines now in the Mackenzie and some of the work that has 
been dene Lo dave. ir awe teon. 
CURRENT OUTLOOK FOR PIPELINES OUT OF THE ARCTIC 
BY: -MR. B. WIiLLSON 

SUMMARY 

This paper by Mr. B.F. Willison, President Canagdiag 
Bechtel Limited, provides a comprehensive review -o. curren: 
North American Arctic oi1, natural “fas “and pipeline prospecvar 
The” salient points raised’ invit rareras Porlone: 

1. A start will be made “onthe construct 7a, Ole lac 
Trans Alaska Pipeline System in 1971 with completion some time 
ale gauge ees 

2. <A Mackenzde Valley “oll pipeline 26 "some dis vanes 
in the future = the timing will bewentaurely dependent oneticwas 
Canadian Arctie discoveries; 

3. A large diameter pipeline bringing Prudhoe Bay 
gas reserves to U.S. ‘markets is not economically ‘feasible uUntis 


there is available for transportation from Prudhoe Bay, cr sive 
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other northern areas tributary to such a pipeline» volumes in 
Picmoraecrrot so ott tOneclible LeeusoL vas per day assured for 

at least a period of twenty years. Development of substantial 
additional amounts of gas (preferably from fields not associated 
with oil production) will likely be necessary before an Arctic 
gas line can become a reality; 

4, The growing shortage of gas supplies, together 
with the substantially higher cost of finding, developing and 
transporting northern gas to the major market areas will add 
Significantly to the delivered price which consumers will pay 
imecne Tubure. “ACU the same time, the inherent advantages of 
Navurea ee cases aNtuel Walteenabie Jb to command a premium price 
fieone Energy marker. 

The author concludes by stressing the great potential 
Stevie Arctic Dub emphasizes that this potential can only be 
realized through the combined efforts of Canadian and American 
industry working closely together under "enlightened" government 


SpoNsorsoip and reseulavions. 


Mr. W.M. Gilchrist:-We have a bit of time to hear from Mr. Willson 
Onenis trip co Russia. 1 sugeest we hear from him first and then 
have the discussion period. 


PANELIOL —@Mr. Bor Willison 


Six of us from the Bechtel Organization went to Moscow 


then to Siberia on October 2lst. Primarily we wanted to learn 
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what the Russians were doing in the area of permafrost. researc 
We knew that they had considerably more extensive research with 
this type of problem than we have in Canada. We were anxious 
particularly with the design of Arctic pipelines and’ 10 become 
as current as we could on the Russian experience and apply thea 
knowledge to the benefit of North American pipelines. The 
second thing we weré interested in was the possibility of a gae 
pipeline from North Eastern Siberia to Japan where Japan is in 
need of increasing quantities of energy and the Hussians are 
making prodigious discoveries of oil and natural gas. We wanted 
to learn more about North Eastern Siberia so we did go to the 
city of Yakutsk which is a city of about 60,000 people in 

North Eastern Siberia about latitude oe which is the same as 
where we are here in Yellowknife and it's about straight north of 
Korea. It's about 45 hundred miles east of Moscow. 

I might just say that we were very impressed with whag 
the Russians had accomplished. Their political System seemana. 
be working very well, they have a dedicated people. They are doa 
things in their Arctic that really stagger the imagination. Goa 
of the hydro-electric: projects, areveven larecerathian CUnurco i. 
Falls and the aluminum plants, pulp and, paper mills are rea 
of major sienitacance and: ay) or sigen 

The Russians were incidentally very friendly. They were 
keen to tell us what they were doing. They seemed to go out of the. 


way to answer all our questions. They were anxious to come back 
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to Canada and the U.S. to learn about how major engineering 
projects are organized, how the construction is organized, 

what methods of construction are used. Generally speaking their 
work is not up to the standards of North American projects. Their 
craftsmen don't seem to have the same degree of skills that our 
people have. But of course we have a much greater tradition in 
the crafts than they have. But I was impressed with what they 


have accomplished particularly in hydro-electric production. * 


SESSION DISCUSSION 


Poe) ier Gr lenrists— Thanks “a great deal’ Mr. Willson. That was 


Ce Ver Motil iIvers elo now env lenen,’ have ate 10> if you will. 


DELEGATE: Mr. John Roberts (Hay River) 

Vou eee OmOUCSU VOM Irn Nadal Som. ois would Like £0 
Prove eanyGhine iss being done Corassemole information on behalf of 
ieee vuUay  erOuD Oneviie: Lransportat ton and ‘other services that 
erewavatlabre in Ghe Northwest Territories and to document them 
so that they shan't be overlooked in the development of the 
Pipeline and the development of the oil industry generally in 
poe eNortn. The business man im the North is most anxious to be 
able to take part in this tremendous operation which is about 


tO take place in the next few years. Thank you, Sir. 


Sraicores Nove: Mre wilison concluded his talk with the aid of 
Golour slides. 
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PANELIST - Mr. B.F. Willson 


Mr. Chairman. If I. might just refer that question src 
a gentleman in the audience, Mr. Hurd who 1s president of 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipeline Co., and also President of Mackenzie 
Valley Résearch We also have Mr. Roger Clute of Inter-Provincial 
Pipelines. Both of these gentlemen are more, knowledgeable to 


answer this question than I am.. 


DELEGATE - Mr. G. C. Hurd 

Bruce if my voice will hold out I will try. We certaiige 
will do more than we already have in terms of seeking out know- 
ledge as to all the services that are avialable. Obviously 
logistics becomes a very important factor when you are talking 
about a pipeline of this magnitude. “Up to this Gime wesneayve 
concerned ourselves mainly with the technology, to make sure 
we find out how to build a pipeline that will be a good sate 
pipeline and that will not wreck the environment. Our work is 
broadening now into the human factors and all the things that 
have to do with animals and plants and the whole of the environs 
ment. But certainly logistics will bei important. and this owas 


be researched to the nth degree i canvassures youn 


DELEGATE) =9r. hele eClite 
L don't think there-1is very much*Tovaddet oul Glia. 


Gilehrist I think Mry Hurd has coveredeit Vervawelis 
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DELEGATE: Mr. M. Brochu 

Hor = chose whioeare. interested in the maximum uwtilazation 
of navigation on the Mackenzie, I would like to briefly point 
out that the method used by the Russians on the Lena, the Ob 
Pho tie Yenisey, which 2 described earlier, used during the 
break-up in the spring time notably on the three above rivers 
emu Dew iwsed With equal prolit ‘on the whole length’ of the 
Pockenzie “and aiso om the navigable lakes which form part of 
une Mackenzie Waterway System. It seems to me that the use 
of this method would increase the navigation séason by a min- 
imum of 15 days and from 3 weeks to one month where the 
fepviceo: che Water Ls maximum and. the daylight period is also 
maximum. 2 believe that it would be worthwhile to try this 
Mevinod: Again I would Like Lo say that this is not a theoretical 
Sugcestion but one that has had practical and successful application 
en Russia. 

ine Russians also uUsed=this method for flood control 
PimenesCSlUaries Of Che major rivers which were in the past 
Bip ect tO Cavastvrophic inundatdons. I don't see why this 
could not also succeed on the Mackenzie and it would not affect 
Poe navicability of the waterway during the best navigation 


season. 


Pe WeM. Giichrist:-The suggestion is made that we should try 


the Russian method that was suggested in the previous discussion 
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in order to increase the navigation season on the Mackenzie wby 
at least 15 days to possibly a month. We certainly are interestas 


i this and wile tock nto ve. 


DELEGATE: “Mr. C.K. Hurst, Director of BPniginecring=s ous. 
Public Works 


I would like to make a few comments on the improvement 
of the Mackenzie River. First of all I am not sure whether you 
are aware of the fact that the Federal Government now spends 
annually somewhere between half a million and three quarters 
of a million dollars in maintaining the river navigation channels 
and that this, in terms of the pmesent traffic I would suggests 
is between one and two dollars of subsidy per ton of freight. 
the Northern Transportation Companyr;asked us,Go estimate, ine 
cost of improving the river in some 32 different locations. 

The cost I think was 16 million dollars. I think that Mr. Montpaae 
mentioned that figure. This was an estimate based on very litGa@ 
information:so that. 1 suggest. L6imigdion dollarsicivesors a 

25%. Based.on a 10% costs of money this would bring it down to 

1.6 million dollars a year plus thevhalf @ million, maintenance 

that we. carry oute now. «if. youscensider, the, fact. thatypartac. 

the 16 million, which would be capital, would be used in deepening 
certain areas of the river, which are already of a gravel or sand 
type, this would further increase the cost. The total cost then 


would be over two million dollars annually for the maintenance 
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on the Mackenzie River to achieve the improvement of a 8' clear 
eianiel  seNow Pi nink (hav this 1s a -fair amount. of money and as 
Sere iieers we Would susiaibe delighted toe do this. 1 think wé also 
Fecoen ze tia transportation is heavily subsidized almost all 
pverewne: WOrLd. Veiedoni thinkéany port ori any river system 
wor Ly Day Selor apse lle so the economics of the situation as not 
MoeOverning sLactor 

I think that of course the future of the development 
ol the Mackenzie River would certainly have to depend on the 
Mateaeryecle ratsporw. ~lhere sais one thing I would like to add 
Dhnoughn that very little real information is available on the 
mMaekenaice Hiver aivhourgh people inhave been going down it for years. 
Pere is every 110vie information about how the river is going 
Peeteaci Ol hewerspart ehangings ive, 2 think one of the first things 
miav Nave sLOmbe Cone 2S torspend two.or three million dollars in 
meaily a serious investigation of the Mackenzie River System, the 
Macken“ ieuniVer a0selie che hydraulics. of it, the hydrology-of the 
Miceeliemchiuewie. eee pedeoL the rivereis like; All this should 
be done regardless of what happens to the Mackenzie, because this 
wonderful river is one of the major resources of Canada. I think 
Pie twas eony OlierrcounLryapartuculariy our friends to the 
South or in Europe with a major resource like the Mackenzie they 
would certainly know a lot more about it than we know about the 


Mackenzie itself. 
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UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER 
lL would Mike to add “thie remark Corchneae tana ona 


that ‘time is running out and we Nad better fet on wiwl to. 


DELEGATE - Mr. O. Watsyk; Fort Simpson Council 

We feel that water transportation could be improved 
three weeks simply by moving the operation from Hay River oe 
Fort. Simpson. It’s simply done. You dor t have oO eos. 
Russia, just come to Simpson. The other problem that was 
mentioned here is railroads. Now there will be a railroad buig@ 
up in B.C. should it come from Hay hiver to o1mp on sore). om 
B.C. up to Simpson? The mileage I think is almost equal tGeaeaum 
benefits along the Liard route. Railways would be a benefit to 
the harvesting of the forest potential and the mining potenuias 
out of our area. These have been 100ked at casually 2nd nc. 


documented at all. 


Mr. W.M. Gilchrist. —-The ideal sive for 4. raiiway VetrmiGee 
Mills Lake. But we are at Hay River, and the pressure of time 
and the pressure of events is such that I am afraid that for 
the foreseeable future we will have to stay at the Hay River 
Terminus. It has its disadvantages, but it has its advantages 
now. We are established there and to try and uproot our 
installation now can not even be contemplated at the moment, and 


for a long period of time in the future. Next question pleaces 
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PES CATH Dr. Trevor iioyd, MeGicdl University 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen I just want to intervene 
mrachiv: “iy tTeel avbit oof a: Methusela-in the matter of the 
Mackenzie River. Back in 1943 another pipeline, a 4" pipeline 
Was being built from the Mackenzie River or near it. As a result 
of having spent 4 or 5 months POVdyine wie Triver,, . published 
a couple of articles in 1943. One of them aided the Mackenzie 
Waterway and Northern Supply route. So you can see why I feel 
pivoiwe Like Methusela intervening at’ this’ stage. One of the 
tiie sWweedid, not long afterwards, was to attempt tio get 
Poe sep’ G of Public Works in Ottawa to show some interest in 
improving that great waterway. I was very glad indeed that in 
myo tne message has finally gotten through. It is only 
Bee co cost alismall amount. of. money but dt would have been a 
lot cheaper in 1945. I think sir that this conference should 
gO on record as urging all appropriate government and private 
agencies on the importance of establishing now once and for all 
MigveCrecaueriver- as aanorthern supply route. I might add Sir 
mc in 1943 >the tonnage was12,000 tons: I do have one question 
regarding the great expense of moving all the ships southward 
por 1? hundred miles carrying no cargo at’all: T:wonder aif 
anybody can suggest to us the likelihood that any return cargos 
are likely to materialize in that valley that would help to 


reduce the rates. 
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PANELIST: Mr. LewMonepetit 
We are presently studying all kinds of return shipmenvas 
However it must be: realized thate the operation ups river is’ abou 
twice as long as. down river. “Once you applyerhe power 2oming 
back south with loaded barges you run into other prablems which 
mean that the economics is not as good. However, we are looking 


into thigsand obviously withing a Short time We wilt béewaeine 


some major changes: in our approach) (lo Treturo careo. Pat sees 
a matter of economics... People wilt ship eocds) south: provacan 
we want to sort out the transportation costs.  »4t's) a.matteraas 


proportioning this: 


DELEGATE: Mr. J.B. Garvie; Federal Commerce and Navication tae 

tf would like to direct this question to the two* cera 
men of Northern Transportation. When and if the Prudhoe Bay TAFs 
pipeline is constructed and with it the service: road complececs 
do you visualize the reverse) trend in the movement, of careo vias 
Prudhoe Bay to the Mackenzie Valley area or to the Banks Island 
area? That is, moving the cargo Trom Valdes 70 Prudhoe: bay eae 
tChences by. barge from there to the Banks “slandecrycthnroucnt on. 


Mackenzie Valley system; 


Mr. W.M. Gilchrist :-The road from Valdes to the Slope (Prudhoe 
Bay) will undoubtedly take away certain tonnage. Shall we say 


the package freight? No question about that, that will go by 
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road. Your bulk shipments say cement, mud and things - this and 
perhaps your pipe and so forth, will likely stay with the barges 
meceauce tie differential, as yetvvanyway, is such thav the compert— 
ition between water movement even when it is only for a matter 
Paein vO yoedays alongceuhe Coase "has 00 quite an advantage. And 
when you are getting down to that point, beyond the wild eyed 
Oevelopment stage, you are down to the dollars and cents. The 
dollar will have more value, the dollar saved will be more 
MoeoocrLaiv wands ohne tact that there will be more *pecple with a 
Breat deal more knowledge regarding the Arctic conditions, and 
shipping along the Arctic coast by that time will also be 
important. The advantages of the Mackenzie Waterway will, I 
believe be more readily recognized and therefore I don't think 


foe roaaq will take all the river traffic. 


Toe 
SESSION 5A 
ICE INFORMATION, MARINE NAVIGATION 
AIDS AND TERMINAL FACILITIES 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. W.J. Manning, Director, Marine Works, MOT. Ottawa 

PANBEISTS: Mro JN. Ballinger, Associate Dir., Marine Works Ottawa 
Mew Wa woenumyeChiet , Con. Meteorological Service Toronto 
Nee J.D’ Garvie, Gen. Manager, Fed. Commerce & 


Navigation Co. , Vancouver 
Cmdre O.C.o. Robertson, Northern Associates Ltd. 
Montreal 
CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 
Mae. d oe Manning :-1. don’t think 1 need to introduce the panel 
ere. ol clink Everybody Nas met everybody and 1 am on strict 
orders UO Keep to the ciock so 21'11 pass along the opening of 
Pheworscussion to Mri Ballinger whe iss the Associate Direcvor 


of Marine Works and who has been my right hand for a number of 


wears. (Mr. Ballinger. 


MARINE NAVIGATION AIDS AND TERMINAL FACILITIES 
Brae MRet .N.” BALLINGER 


SUMMARY 

The section on Marine Aids to Navigation outlines 
Pome Of Une dithiculties involved’ when navigating in the “Aretic 
and suggests they are not insurmountable if the navigator accepts 
that "unconventional methods are required to meet unconventional 
Saedie irl Os: 

A brief review is made of the marine aids which 
have been placed in the north and covers visual, audio,. and 


electronic devices. 
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A Short. assessment, 1s made of Ther need) form Arceaic 
marine aids particularly in the area of the Northwest Passage. 
This need is related to. the fandings of. .the JOHN ASsMACDONALO 
and the MANHATTAN during their recent probes into the Northwest 
Passage. The need for idevices such as Loran; Vececa, Omeraw ce 
other electronie devices of thé same Nature is Considered: 
There is a resume also of the new devices and assessment of new 
equipment which the Ministry is looking at to improve the aids 
which are being provided and the service that they can giver ce 
Che ma rater, 

In the area of terminal Factlities the present 
system of administering harbours in Canada is covered. Thieme 
followed with a listing of the facilities in both the western 
and eastern Arctic and some of the difficulties that have been 
experienced with these facilities. Suggestions are made of the 
areas where further research and study are required to ensure 
that facilities which are built wail be able touwwitnetangstn 
forces sol mavure . 

In :both the, area of Aids, Go, Navigation snd Marine 
Terminal Facilities, the need for closer discussion and exchange 


of informatiaon between boty Goverment and wiser te epparcn 


Mr. W.J. Manning: Thank you Mr. Ballinger I now pass the micre=s 
phone to Mr. Benum of the Canadian Meteorological Service, the 


next speaker. 
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Lone ONSORMATION SERVICES: IN THE ARCER IC) aBY »° MR. F.W. ENUM 

SUMMARY 

The paper shows the need tor ice: information as 
tteatiects shipping, aircraft: landing on ice, and overwater 

SuUrtace Foutes. “Thetneed for more research and better communi-— 

Caudo0n for Antormat ton as “emphasized together with the need for 

eloser CO-Crdination between all agencies who are now involved. 

A major objective of the C.M.S. will be to concen- 

TiatemoOn athe Drovis2one Ole acesint ormation- affecting larece bodies 

of water. Present problems are: 

(1) More detailed and frequent observations needed in difficult 
Lee: 

Ce inst 1clentcuentcaceti ve vant ormation onrclinatology 
(Dishory Jmol itoatinom Coens its formation, movion and 
dissipation; 

(8). No central clearing house for data; 

(4) Longer range forecasting needed; 

(5) Need to better utilize present data acquisition facilities. 

The know-how is available to solve most of the 
apovenproblemseand alsugeested C.M.S. icé Information Service 
re-organizapion is suggested, to inciude the following elements: 
fa) arormeanetce Cadmatvology Uniti: 

imeetorm anmeice datvalrdqvicory and clearing house rcapabrility 
in Ottawa; 


Couechancewdatva coldection from visual observation to aircraft 
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mounted automatic sensors. 


Mr. W.d. Manning :-Thank you Mr. Benum. 2 Will pass the micro= 


phone’ to Mr. Garvie. 


TERMINAL .PACT GUTIE SIN \THROVARCT IC (.isY <meta 
SUMMARY 

This paper ouvplines Arctic’ condivicons and essential 
requirements of a terminal. ° Known suitabie sites may Not be 
within reach of the resource yet to be found and developed. 
Temporary terminal facilities would be located close torthke 
produce and suppprted by permanent facilities. Industry may 
supp ly special facilitviesrrcr theireown) vproduci. 

Arctic. COonStrucl tom and) operation Of ay lermiian. 
presents special problems involving ice conditions and permaftroscs 
These should be resolved on the basis of known experience and not 
on innovation, and the pooling of expertise from all possible 
sources is essential. “The Eskimoy who can be adapted’ Vos1 ie 
the labour requirements, would be the eventual solution CG Gvere 
come the resistance of labour. forces tCenwlive and @work unce.. 
isolation, extreme cold, and darkness, prevalent in the North. 

The extremely high cost of terminal construction 
and operation requires Government support. Planning is essential 
to prevent the industries' tendency to disregard nature's contri- 


bution “in its thaiste tc succecde Guidelines must be instituted 
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and enforced by Government. 


Mie Wed Manning: -ihank you very much Mr. Garvie. Personally 
Powould agree That there 16 a need to réview some regulations. 


Dwilt pass the microphone over to Commodore Robertson. 


ICE INFORMATION, MARINE NAVIGATION AIDS AND TERMINAL 
PACIEITIES, “BY :" “COMMODORE OCS ROBERTSON 


SUMMA RY 

This paper was written from the mariner's view- 
Memb OlC line desirable specifications fortvessels ) crews and 
ievicaciiy Cguipmens dn Arctic waters impeded or restrained. by 
ice. It also lists the requirements for ice and weather infor- 
Macion, “ce-breaker Support, navigational aids, charts, etc: 

JGerecOnmenius > newuse. Ole cargo: vessels’ that can 
navigate in the: expected.:ice conditions without ice-breaker 
etvendance andthe recognition of this capability by the under= 
Writers. In particular it suggests. that’ anice-breaker patrol 
Sacvyicee  tauner thategrmescorumservice™ for eachvessel, shoudd 
be avarlabpie ce, be calicdsupon only in-the event thatva vessel 
runs into severe difficulties, 

Resularory provisions are recommended to prohibit 
inadequately equipped vessels from entering ice infested waters, 
proposing rigid standards for strength of vessels and their 


Bower piante, “it demands that ships ‘employed in’ this trade be 
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manned by ice-knowledgeable people whose certificate should be 
subject to re-examination on a regular basis in much the same 
way that aircraft pilots' certificates are re-examined and also 
that they should be examined to determine whether they are 
keeping abreast of new technologies and methods related to their 
tree. 

It proposes that where possible, one system of 
shore-based aids be installed that can serve both ships and air- 
crart thatvprovide the tcemreconnaissancesessenGisaietor tac 


economic use of :Ghe ship: 


Mies Wid. Manning:-Thank you Commodore Robertson. This question 
of terminals came up’ in aimumber of the papers that have been 
given to-all of.you.),1lthink®*wibhithne, new system efor Che dita 
istration of ports and. with? the up-coming policy form portedn— 
stallations in the Department of Transport 41n. the futuresanid 
having that budget under the control of the Department of 
Transport, wevmay be able*torgive more: attention Lo terminals 
than we have’ in the past. |The hydrographic information we have 
is not complete enough to make decisions. This is being cor- 
rected by the hydrographiie service wiotere extendanee nies. 
surveys) ines the; Arctics. a) wala snow fours sker_cnesa ci eslages. 
charts which will show the soundings taken around the 
entrance of MacKenzie. These you can examine during the 


intermission. There is a lot of information to be obtained from 
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the Eskimos. When they navigate these waters in their kyak 
they have to know the currents, They know where the obstructions 
are. They know where the eddies are. I remember old Captain 
Berriver Who Was a D2Oneer Lnere. And every Lime ‘you talked to 
him he stressed he could not have survived if he hadn't used the 
hevinocmase))).Ovo. ©) wie lasu tew years [ have nov been as 
@roseeas | usec vO De On These matvers but I don"t know tnat we 
are using the Eskimos and their knowledge to our advantage and 
Twoulo Suggest Chat maybe the new Arctic administration in the 


Peparument may Look av. Unis. Eo now give the floor to questions 


Bnd Ciscucs. ons. 


SESSION DISCUSSION 


DELEGATE: (Unidentified) 

iomewonderime atesomebody could eo a Little deeper 
fio smOuUee On Or anesoluve as a“f00d or a poor terminal. 
I have heard Mr. McLaughlin speak on the pro side to some 


extent. 


PANELIST: Cmdre O.C.S. Robertson 

LG's saieniricant that Mr. Mclaughlin makes the statement 
Bewicmesae lst 2eo with Resolute because he 1s°in the air side 
of the Department of Transport not with the Marine side. Now 


PIevGneNalt TO valk 10) Germs of Marine whevher or nov, it 1s good, 
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bad, or indifferent. nothing le, eoodein ChesArcu lc putes tec 
better than most. There's one problem we have there and that 

is the ice that flows down Wellington Channel! and then becomes sa 
moving vehicle depending on the wind and currents. If the 

wind is adverse it, backs into Resolute... But) Ll maintains cnar 
Resolute should be made into a transfer terminal because sir iiic 
north-east side of the bay it is sheltered about 95% of the time. 
IT could suggest other areas woich would be: moresbener ic ia tec. 
as far as the sea Lift is wconcerned. But as Resoluperis toereawe 
are not going to fight CiLy Hell aii the time. 0 think yousmuiee 
realise how Resolute was established. What we're up against now 
is terminal selection. Most of the Arctic ports were not selected 
they came by chance. They, Were either selected by some suv 

an aircraft who - was never on the ground. Kesolute was accualiy 
established by chance. They were trying to estab lion a weaves 
station somewhere in the Dealy Island-Bridport Inlet-Winter 
Harbour area of Melville Island. On the way back the fellow in 
charge saw an indentation on this coast. He says: "Cripes we 
got to get rid of the cargo. Stick 10 ashore there.” S Ande via. 
how Resolute was ‘started. It was not picked 4s a distripuciocn 
centre. . It just grew like Topsy. “Now, the port. 1usell haceman, 
disadvantages. For one thing the ice moves in. However, in the 
last. couple of, years D.O.7. nave tooked at, it.) wien Kesoluce 

is. shut. with tee, Allan Bay is open and they Dull a3) micewrcace 


Now if you get shut out of Resolute you take your ship around to 
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pivatepay. At. least. yooecan’ fet eyour carco ashore. It Ws’ not 
and= ideal) place for a major distribution or transfer point. 


The bar at the entrance of the bay will not - admit bie ships. 


CRDEGATE’ Cor, Ribeoe weeny, H.G. Northern Region, Ottawa 

Team mot aesubmeariner- but 1 do have some Service fexper— 
Pence Ane sonar. and on lunting for submarines. I'd liké to question 
Commodore Robertson on a statement. In your paper regarding 
your original opposition to the submarine transport concept 
being based upon the military Submarine which to use your own 
words is "speedy, highly manouverable and completely unsuited" 
for work in the shallow waters of the Canadian archepalego. I 
SUDMIG nolt thlde a somali nuclear tactical submarine would be 
much happier in shallow waters ice covered as long as it had a 
good ice protection Sonar set than would a big fleet ballistic 
Submarine due simply to the difference in size and momentum. 
COine von, sl ewould Think Unat elther of those would be infinitely 
happier in the same waters with the same sonar than would a 
D00s1O0cv long CSeroot thick 1/5 million tom beast proceeding at 


anything over 2 or.’3 knots’. 


PANELS Tae (madre "02025... hobertson 

Well, 1 didn’ tesay that these waters should be denied 
Doce snort smaller tanker craft.) The highly manouverable, 
high speed submarines can go through the Arctic. We've already 


demonstrated that. What 1 have been opposed to is the use of 
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the large cargo carrying Submarine.« Now youstalk abouty the 
monsters, thersurface CGrafv.; Theor) carryane Supmer pessoa 
a big monster the thing is 173,000 tons (the one» that's under 
design is 140 foot by 65 foot across the nose). It's an enormou. 
thing’... It ‘compares with the surface Tanker, ~iWac copose um. 

it because at the Lime YP Served a nuclear Supmerine.. uae wee 
Arctic ice, we did mot Rave zhe puocyancy control thay tieyenow 
have. Now you can take these large ships without the fluctuaviod 
in depth. Their very design makes them more stable. They are 
slow. When I talk about slow, I mean 16 knots as opposed to 

30 knots plus. You're talking about a different vehicle. My 
other objection was that the bathymetric data that we had was 
insufficient and so doubtiul thac I wondered 1f they Gout eze. 
through. However, the oceancographers proved pretcy cone lusively 
before the hydrographers that the channels were deeper. You've 
pot a channel so big and so deep.” A certain amount ol Wace. 

is going through it. This they have measured. You couldn vase. 
that much water through a“shallow channel. This chanvet nace... 
be deeper and so they went out and found that the channels were 
much deeper than we had been led to believe. Much of the problem 


was that we had insufficient knowledge. 


DE LR GATE 2CApt “Rete "Sveeny 
Sir if J mayor ono? pooki yours LAOS 0007 tonseandradde. 


the steel of the submarine and said that's 1/5 million displacement. 
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My point Sir is this, Recently I was told that in recent tests 
of a super tanker in Britain when they simulated power failure 
the tanker still had perceptible way on her 24 hours after her 
engines were stopped. Now the ice navigation sonar used in the 
military submarines are all very good. They are very good at 
the ranges required but to my knowledge nobody has yet designed 
an ice navigation sonar set that can reach out to 24 hours away 
from where you stopped. your engines and give you any sort of 


factor. 


PAND EIS eCmdre. SOUCeS Robertson 

Why go for 24 hours? If you get a power failure you 
Comestorthe suriace. Aili you have got to-do is blow tanks. 
Even in mid=winter and i've done it: I've been. in submarines 
VGeGOevpeeNoreuny role, sADGUG every Ghirty miles you will find 
aelesumOLreoapressure ridge... Thas 18,28 matter of statistics. 
Myesembedevs Ccanepreak, 5 foot of-ice»splus, Jf.you will just 
TOOweoOUmNeSec mt mem Cer Lilac knesea lines, undisturbed. one year ice, 
Pierre BeamlObmOlmtvearOounat se. OUgcannt ind, -withinsa thirty mite 
rA0qUs moe Di acemy Ole cCanmoreak toroughn. . SO you,.come to. the 


SurLace meno istecon tt porerursing for 24. hours blindly. 


DELEGHIt. Uhr Cc WenUrstsDirectorsot. Engineering Planning. 
Department of Public Works. 


We've learned a few things this morning about the 
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requirements for terminals in the eastern and western Arctic. 

I might just add a comment about the work we have been doing over 
the last ‘year in trying Go establish tne tease mi lyscomr: 
terminal particularly in the Herschel Island area and east of 
there. I thought that Mrim@Garvie s essessmeniilor me utsmas use 
an academic exercise in Gis paper but 1 think ies much mere 
than that. The work that's being done will answer some’ of ‘the 
problems of buildine such a facility in the Wrct ic reraraies. 
of whether 10 was in the Herschel Istend/ area or ecaslertatte a. 
or further west. And one of the things we have found and 1 
think that this bears out with what Commodore Robertson was 
saying that there ts an awtul-10v “or “inrvormation a@vaitapie. 
It's just a matter” of “going cutrand dleecingsi> oul, seine wore 
had terrific co-operation from the various Departments of 
Government and not only our’ own’ but also from’ the oil industry 
who have been very free with the information that they have 
obtained up there. We hope that when the study is completed 
that we will at’ least have some basic’ information onswhich 

to start detailed plans and specifications for terminals’ almost 
any place in the=Arctic." "One Or ther chonesut het sors orice 
interesting to me and I suppose a lot of you who probably knew 
this before was the floating fresh water ice islands which 
apparently come around from Ellesmere Island. There's one right 
now in Darnley Bay. As a matter of Tact we have some people 


going up there in another couple of weeks to make some surveys 
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on it. Somebody suggested that the one that came in Tuktoyaktuk 
last year had to push a channel 5 miles long through 50 feet 

of overburden which sounds a little fantastic to me, but in 
order to fet there, this ids. obvicusly what it had to. do. There 
isn't) an awiul Lot. of information as far as. I know about this 


activity. Maybe Commodore Robertson has some comments on that? 


PANELIST: CmdreO.C.S. Robertson 

We know quite a bit about ice islands. They originate 
One olt—-snore t2ce shelves. They are nothing more really than tabuy- 
lar icebergs, as you may find in Antarctica. There are a number 
6: them dritting around. They don't move that fast, 3 to 4 miles 
a cay. oome of them Mave been carefully tracked. There are not 
a great number of them. I'm afraid that when they come along 
Enere "Ss 7ovning you can Go about it. You get out of the way. 
They will block the entrance of the terminal if they happen to hit 
tere. (heres not much you Can do about it. They do plow up the 
bottom in a similar manner to a grounded or semi-grounded iceberg. 
We know what these will do. We have the scars of operation Pole 
Vault. When the cable from Cape Dyer was being laid, they said it 
was to be laid on the bottom and we said "what about the icebergs"? 
they said "we'll trench". And we were sent away with "advice no lon- 
ger required". And so they trenched four feet. The first berg that 
came down took the cable out. Now there's not much you can do 


about this but we can at least plot the tracks of these things and 
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determine long before they reach us af they will be a menace or iam 


DELEGATE - Mr. J. Rose, MOT Marine Manager, Hay River. 

You probably noticed the other day when C.G.S. Louis St. 
Laurent. arrived of f.the Port of Churchdll, that was,as sitar sac 
she. was. going. to go, offsthe-Port of hunch) lAeeine res Wesco iree 
miles to make port .but she couldn't get much loser) lu sices 
bear up the observation, thay the propilem is not to get through 
ice, it is get to the port. the last three mijess Slawas awe 
disturbed when Mr. Benum said that. our investigations gc 1cem.8 
the Ministry of Transport seemed restricted to the “open sea or 
the open ocean or the open water. I was wondering why the ice 
observation is mot continued alter the Nnavivrattonsceacoies 


closed. 


PANELIST: Mr. F.W. Benum 

I don't think I can answer that. i have stated what 
we consider the meteorological service area responsi bi licy. 
With many problems of this nature. we certainly do ouxm darndes. 
to assist but I don't know what agency may be studying this 


particular problem. Perhaps someone else, can provice pala we 


PANELIST: Cmdr. O.C 3s. Roberteacn 
With regard to clearing areas adjacent to a port there 


have been a number of experiments tried in the Baltic in melting 
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ice which have been mildly successful. There is the bubble 

System. The one ingredient that is required is a current of 

Scones iIeser igus Gir ill treumlver iol 4 tidelvcurrent which is 

predominantely away from the beach area in which you are going 

Wo -esvabissn the aie Dines ss There are vocher methods of manufact-— 

Ure a Gal Ons witernere Sasuriicienb depth, you can bring 

the warmer water to the surface, thereby dispelling the ice. 

POU reaie7 fOlne Go melt: thes ice “bureyou're colng to move it 

away from the terminal area. That has to be a concentrated 

SrReoru w1buUl Uhay sia iveryvexpensivermethod. “Fora “particular 

focal cy cucmeacnciuUrchii sh fuess that. thesiice has tio be 

broken by some means om other. 1. bélideve that a certain 

eroupe Nave Ciscovered some way of breaking ice’ with their 

machinery and to move the ice away from the dockside. But the 

DProulem 18 you have To shave-arholeein which to put the ice. 

They were using grappling hooks to take the ice away from the 

Barr oirlarealocat on, clits 2S “eoing-ve be one of the major 

PEovlems Cf eresearching terminal facalities. Building and 

construction can be done by empirical data and facts that have 

been accumulated but how are you going to control and how are 

VOU eOinie Combai enourn data von your currents, in,the Arctic 

when a good portion of the time you have total ice cover. 

During the summer periods you have fluctuations in current effects. 
You must remember too, that when the C.G.S. St. Laurent 


Brrived sot tmechurchil bh theyi had just. experienced. several days 
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of north-east «<gales< Ice movessunder ithe influence sor winds is 
travels 1/24 to 1/40 offthesepecd of (theiwindgi Al this ice 

had jammed intovthe tentrance:) The Sst.) laurent "wase drawing se. 
believe, 29 foot 6 draft and there is 30 foot on the bar going 
into -Churchili.. “Six FnchesPithat is aliache had wo iscare- 
Captain Fournier did what every prudent seaman would do. He 
took the key out of the ignition andvwent to sleeps "And when 
the wind ‘changed, thesice that nad piled Tintorthe entrance wor 
Churchill harbour would then move orf -shome angie cold Gaave 
pone sin but ‘he wasn't woingetvo 2oeln tinder those cond mone. 

IT don't blame him. ~ Andel think that any Arctic operatach wai 
have to build into it: @ certain amount of Spare Dime Tor when 
the pressures are on and you are not going to make any headway. 
economically. So lets buck the things we can buck and recognize 
when nature says youl can"? doranything about Gt ml hie 4] whee 


Captain Mourn her cid. 


DELEGATE = Mr. W. Berg, Hay River, Chamber of Commerce 


This) ques tion sin relavecnmeo nia nbour saci eoacun 
Hay Rivers Hay River nasa 'co0d) narpour;) ainauuralshaxnbourkend 
the Department has done a lot to keep the harbour open from 
shifting silt and'so fom. bub-itesecems Thal) Une reriiscee) -orce or. 
a catch-as-catch-can way of operating. Most of the facilities 
that are there were designed and built by private enterprise. 


Now, the suggestion that was given to me, was to request that 
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the National Harbours Board be asked to make a survey of the 
area and make recommendations for development through the 
Government services available. On talking to some of the 
gentlemen I find that the National Harbours Board cannot make a 
survey in the Hay River area of the port facilities. However, 
we would like to see some government agency take on this 
responsibility and see that the development is done in the 

Pe cpereianneres Lue @iarbour tacit livies are fonly just. touched on; 
there is maybe about a quarter of the facilities being utilized. 
wea we have aimost exhausted ‘allvof our facilities and all. of 
the other channels and areas that are available are tied up 

by government departments or in reserve for the native population 
Of Hay River. It seems that unless some government department 
or agency takes some action in this ‘area these areas are for- 
ever going to be tied up and we seriously require them for 


development. 


Mr wWed. Manning:-We have’ an iofiice in Hay River and our 
representative Mr. Rose is sitting in the audience. This is a 
question not for the National Harbours Board but for the 
Department of Transport as the Hay River harbour comes under 
Sure Lepartment. We provide facilities when they are required 
not in case they will be required, and I would like to get the 
wirews of Mr. Rose on this matter as Il am not very familiar with 


the new harbour. 
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DELEGATE? — Mrs Ws Bete stiiay tuiver 
The suggestion was that there has not been a composite 
plan for the harbour including the use of the land being made 


available for development. 


Mr. W.J. Manning:-This was a point for the setting up of the new 
National Port. Authority: whiehmis tcoing to" be=roried se 4) Unaa: 


maybe Dr. :Camu- would like to ment ion this, or would4you sire 


DELEGATE: Drv. Px) Camu, “Admin...- Marine Adnime, MCT. Cterawa 


some of these points will be covered this afternoon. 


PANE Uo ly iia. wie Gate veLe 

f would like to “add that this™is a very retresnine 
approach: any community inviting the Department or the National 
Harbours Board into a port. in Vancouver; where, 1 come aro, 
we are trying to get rid of the organization and 1 Chink that 
maybe they should get together with Hay River and discuss their 


problems. 


DELEGATE?) Mp. BSN. Malott'= > Pres = (ransworla chipping Ltd... five 

I would like to speak on Mr. Garvie's comments about 
the DOT proposed regulations for Arctic pollution in relation 
to they strength of ‘ships “1 think MrVe¢arv ile and enysetr are 


probably fighting a‘loosing battle against the creaking regulations. 
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I would like to ask this question, I see a number of gentlemen 
pei PONG ene resiwhomare Obviously .expert..on Arctic navigation 
ancwAroutser conditions, .b would like to-.askithis..question.... 

were -youwrapproached by any official» of the -DOT in) relation to 


Lhese drait regulations? 


PANEEIST ss Mrz; J2B. Garvie 

As for myself and our company, no, we were not 
approached, “As avymatter of fact; we had to write for the 
rerulations. ~1 undérstand,that they are distributed to the 
architects who design these vehicles in which we have to suffer 


and manoeuver them. 


DELEGATE: (Unidentified) 

Now these regulations set the Arctic off into I think 
me Zones. Adv) ‘thewice aresas.are, zoned-off into 15 zones. In 
Voursexperience, do you eel that these zones are correctly 


desionated in order sof) severity? 


PANELIST:  Cmdre 0O.C.S. Robertson 


Ii aiveculiice. Om bO [ne scCOomminpee, | reduced it to 
eight zones and to seven classifications as opposed to the 
twelve. I felt that we were getting into almost micro-regulations 
for the sake of regulations rather than regulations and standards. 


IT also feel very strongly that you cannot divide the Arctic into 
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zones such as we are attempting to do. Because fortunately, 

or unfortunately, tnhevice cover changes =yearm by Meo Ane I would 
rather support that you may not enter an area or cross a latitude 
or longitude to proceed to a Canadian port unless, whatever 
classification the ship was, Unless the Iceronmicen wy licmice 
forecaster, approved it. Because some years you can take a 

birch bark canoe in and other years you can"t.. It varies just 
that. much, so-rather than Semdown Zones Maria davess say Ghat 

you may not cross these latitudes until such a date, with that 
class of ship; until-the? 1¢e. convrolmcentre jasesaldy bees 


appropriate and proper to do so. 


DELEGATE: Dr. Py Camu MOT 
There is insufficient time at present to comment on 
this but I hope to. be able to vouch on these points during 


the general session later this afternoon. 


Mr. W.J. Manning:-I wish to thank the panel here and all of eycou 


people for a very informative meeting. Thank you very much. 


Ed. Note: Dr. Camu was unable to present his answers to the 
questions raised by delegates in the afternoon because of time 
constraints. However, the following are the answers which would 
have been eiven. 


DELEGATE: Dr. P. Camu, MOT 


For the benefit of Mr. Berg of Hay River, I would like 
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to say that the Minister of Transport last summer outlined what 
a new port policy could be at public meetings in Montreal and 
Vancouver. Copies of the notes used at these meetings were made 
ayia bwenL ont jyempul leat slLarce an olher ports of the country. 
The proposal emphasized the decentralisation by forming many 
local Port Authorities with power to manage the day-to-day opera- 
tions and maintenance of their ports. At the same time, the 
HeGgereis Government would retain sy cert'ain control .throughn a 
National Port Authority that would group, eventually, the nine 
Sxipuine Not ienaisharbour;Ports, the several Harbour Commission 
ports and the 450 commercial ports and public wharves scattered 
eatone theneogsus and (shores: of cur rivers. (Those interested 
were given peal peptember 15, 1970, to make known their suggest- 
Done and their views.) since then, a task force has been analyzing 
these replies and a report will be made shortly to the Minister. 
Tnieches meantime. 1 demand foress composite plan of a 
Loca beniarbour sor any wnew capital expenditures should be directed 
bo wie Harbourgeand Property Division of the Ministry of Transport. 
Lo atewer Magee bo Ns Malott., who 2s. asking if any official 
of the Department of Transport approached any of those present 
BDouL thie Arecr IG. happine-Follution Regulations, Ivwould like to 
say that a booklet, containing the Proposed Reguiations.and 
numbered 9456-65 MRI, and dated October 26, 1970, has been avail- 
able to the trade. The Board of Steamship Inspection, in a 


covering letter dated November 10, 1970, said "would appreciate 
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receiving any comments you may wish to make on these proposed 
Regulations not later that. December)15, 1O70">s _Thiss dates mayave 
extended. 

Finally, a minor piece of information about ice cigla celal: 
Se. hanecnoe Seaway. 1 realize that climatic conditions ane MOG 
the same as in the Arctic and sub Arctic, but we have been 
experimenting with the air-bubbling system for several years now. 
It is used in the immediate vicinity of lock gates in stagnant 
waters. As said this afternoons cit does not work too well 
swift waters where the effect of bringing the warmer air to the 
surface is lost or is not there where you want it. Other 
techniques used are portable heaters, special lubricants, defrosvam 
and, perhaps most successful of all but also expensive, is the 
technique of increasing the flow, when needed, to clear the sce 
away from the channel or to prevent the formation of Newe41cennee 
involved hydraulic studies that are seldom available in large 


open stretches of water. 


bee, 


SESSION 5B 
TRANS PORTATION: PEOPLE AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


Col RNANes eer... Ca. Butler. Director, «Div. of Biology, National 
nesearcn Council, Ottawa. 
PPNeiGtolo. Mp h.A. Hemstock, Arctic Co-Ordinator, Imperial Oil 
ltd., Calgary 
(owen >be yo MeO. Cllel, Northern services Div. , Ottawa 
eae tee neairiai ee Us. of Alberta, Edmonton 
fee fs. Nayemitn, Unibet, Waver, Worests & Land Div. , 
Ottawa. 
CHAITRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 
Dr. G.C. Butler:-We have a special mission in this conference 
ioe this 1s the oniy session which is exclusively devoted 
to problems of man and his environment , as affected by transport- 
eauron in the North. Yesterday we heard some statements to the 
effect that problems of the Arctic were almost entirely 
Peennorostcain toe will be the purpose of the panelists and 
fees when, cue panelist this morning and myself this afternoon, 
Demeay tay tiie dS not Crue and to convince you of that and 
Mmomconvitice you that the main problems of the Arctic are biological 
and human and environmental, and that these are the ones that are 
Meee A1ificuit Go solve. 
We PeevVery 10rttnavre in having on this panel four 
people with vast experience and dedication to the Arctic and 
its people and its environment, and I think that you'll find what 
they have to say interesting, stimulating and provocative. 
feeewe lsh cold me that my main function here was to introduce the 
speakers, so perhaps I had better begin with myself; and right 


away let me say I have the dubious distinction that I have less 


experience with the Arctic than anyone else at this conference. 
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In fact this is the first time EB have been North 6. Edmonton, 
but as Director of the National Research Division of Biciogy, 
and as vice-chairman of its associated committee on DCientiiag 
Criteria Tor Hnivironmental Ousaticy 1 have oovme pro! eos7 ona. 
and ‘personal interést “Im biclogy and that includes man anda 
environment. Because of this 1] feel most honoured and inveres rca 
to be allowed to partacipate i this way Ma your seonterccuce. 

The Dirst speaker that: ts solme 2o Geli wore a. 
R.A. Hemstock, Regional Arctic Co-ordinator for imperial Ot eco 
He has spent @ll of his working life studying Cechnicalie prob ei 
of Canada's North and he has been described by some pecp le cee 
oil developer with a conscience. Hes poing to give Ws Nise. 
of how modern developments in transportation are affecting now 
and will affect in the future the environment and the people of 
toie Norrun. Mr. Hemacock. | 


TRANSPORTATION - PEOPLE AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
BY RS Ba (ea EMS OC & 


SUMMARY 

This paper highlights in a general way the impact 
that each of the modes of northern transportation have Nadwon 
people and the ecology and offers some projections for the 
future. While roads are cited as the worst offenders at the 
present time, this will be exceeded as far as the ecology is 


concerned by pipelines. However, habitation by man which is 


facilitated by transportation, is considered to be by far the 
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Preatesy chrear vo he: environment. Significant changes are 
therefore necessary in the ways of living in the North. The 
PoMtive.c made Theatnorthnern: people are. presently caught up in 
Che GWenticin century "and there is no going back. The problem 
needs to be understood now in order to develop the correct long- 


term solution which will minimize the effect on the environment. 


Pia. Budlerwawowld Slike to remind you that our method of 
proceeding this morning will be to have all four speakers give 
fHoiritale. witch L hoperwill be Tinished “around 10:00 a.m. 

enue tnen we'iT have one half hour for discussion, questions and 
argument afterwards. Don't forget the very interesting and large 
question that Mr. Hemstock has given you; should we move people 
Luo SIS PArct iG) On a rotation, basis?’ .Or should we attempt to 
populate it more heavily as we develop it? This should make for 
(ues Aiperesvineg isctissi0n laver on. Our next speaker is 

Peco reveneon.,, Chiceivor the Northern Services Division of the 
Poo pepo, indian Saraire and Northern Development. He is 2 
veteran in Canada's Arctic having served in the Hudson Bay 
Company 30 years ago after the war as Administrator of the Eastern 
Arctic and numerous other jobs in connection with Canada's North. 
ieacdivticon to tae professional qualifications, he is: an ameteur 
Miscorian. a sociologist, he has studied the history and problems 
Of Canada's North and its people and has published many articles 


SYmcne eubjece. Hevis going to talk to us this: morning about the 
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human resources that must not be overlooked in economic develop- 


ment of Canada's North. Mra ssrevencon: 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPACT OF NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION 
BYs Wie A. OLEVEN GON 


SUMMARY 

The first halt of This: paper hichli genes ehanees in 
the way of life in the North which grew out of the transition 
from using traditional forms of transportation such as kayak, 
snowshoes and dog teams through to the more recent use of stern 
wheelers, barges, roads, unscheduled and then more recently 
scheduled aircraft flights. It leaves the thought that Changes 
in transportation have imposed social changes on northern people 
for which they were not prepared. Southerners then go on to 
unfairly judge them by the standards prevalent im Southern 
regions without a sufficient appreciation of the demands on 
individuals making the transition from anovherrsocial order. 

The second half of the paper focuses on the participation 
of northern residents in the economic benefits of transportavion 
through employment. The view is expressed that we have not 
provided northerners with a sufficient opportunity to be a part 
of the changes in transportation through employment on cOnstrucuia® 
and operation of the facilities. [his is closely eesociateien, 
the author with the need to improve the educational standards 


prevalent among Indian and Eskimo people and he provides indications 
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Phat amprovement as coming about. | Theswpaper then goes on to say 
Chote academic and vocational training must result in the 

Bt mudaeton, OL, OppCrvuniviaes for employment and that this requires 
backing by employers through policy decisions and on-site action 
by local managers. 

Hoes Wie nOCewa Ss Coat ai ouUr pursuit of natural 
Poeource. in tne Worn awe should mou overlook the affect this 
will have on communities and individuals and that there should 
Dewa Srescver Gnvolvement of northern residents in the decision- 
making processes which are likely to affect them. The paper 
Peruano etarvely tO social aspects and only Cursorily with econ— 


emic considerations. 


Mieco ebuG ler. -UUr tniirasspeaker is Proressor W.A. Fuller, 
Pheirnan ol ethic Dep't of Zoology at the University of Alberta 

Mee oOmonvon. “Te tived ay fort. Smith for nine years some time 
Peo.eena tnres Of Nis children were born there. He still carries 
Miemolovor cal resecarchman vie Aretic and speaks of the Arctic 
Miosiewarmtbh and) With senvuiment. If you have read his paper you'll 
hirow that he describes himself as I quote "A lover of the North 
Who resents the many scars and abuses inflicted on it in the 

name of progress." He is going to talk to us about the effects 
Mmeereneoorcatlon on the environment and the ecology of the North. 


Dr. Fuller. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND ECOLOGY 
Bar Dre W..A. FULLER 


SUMMARY 

The author considers himself “primarily a lovervor the 
North who resents the many scars and abuses inflicted in the 
name of progress". He describes the ecological constraints 
of the North: “scarcity of nutrients. limited energy input 
because of the short summer, few species of fauna and flora with 
the net result that productivity is low and recuperative powers 
of the systems are also low. Permafrost and seasonal phenomena 
are reviewed. 

The effects on the eeolory of the various transportation 
systems are briefly described. He stresses the need for a Close 
watch on developments which may have widespread ecological eftecuas 
cites the Bennet Dam and reviews some of the major hazards. He 
recommends: the use of corridors to minimize ecological and 
esthetic "insults," the immediate indentification of critical 
areas, full and free discussion of plans, and lone term planning 


rather than short term expediency. 


Dr. 'G.G.. Butler -The rotrth  vand Ping lespeater so! sour panel is 
Mr. John Naysmith, Chief of the Water Forest and the Lands 
Division of the Department of Indians Affairs and Northern 
Development. You have him to thank for talking me into taking 
this Job a8 chairman. 50 41 you don't epprove ol etne way I am 


doing things, speak to him. From working with him over the past 
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vear, | Know that he Gs dedicated to the proposition that we must 
now forget he place jof man in) the development of our resources, 
am ie Fcontinualiy <spouses his point of view in Canada. and in 
OPneT 2GOunGrse sea He ds) comme to talk tous about his. major 
Dresent occupation ~How cans legislation be designed to protect 


Man andi his environment? Mr..Naysmith. 


TRANSPORTATION - PEOPLE AND THE ENVIRONMENT A LEGISLATIVE BASE 
BY: MR. ok, NAYSMITH 


SUMMARY 

Tic wrovea tn Ole Lites paper UeoCrLoes a concept for 
Cave Topane slecistapion to conserve the environment. he value 
of the environment is seen to be summarized in three needs of 
iii aver). recreational and perceptive. identification 
Veavourectemeniives Of a Legislapive conservation program is then 
Mad]. s preserVavlon, DrovecTrion, manargced-use and restoration. 
imo Cele yomocCOncl le Mane necds. witir the legisiative program, 
Po oelines are seu oul for each of these elements. The point 
menage Cliau None Of Manis needs can be met by legislation 
Covering 4 single element and therefore, a multi-element approach 
feerequired. Bxamples are given to show this process of mixing 
woo Dalancing’ the elements of legislation to serve a particular 
need, 

The second part of the paper deals with the type of 


Peouleavory convrol that is possible since passage of an 
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amendment to the Territorial Lands’ Acu on 26 dune 2970°) Pertitews 
sections of the Act which provide for the ddentvaricavion oF 

"land management zones" are reproduced and the subjects covered 

by the proposed regulations» are stated.) The paper explaticge rc 
method for arriving at land management zones and gives an 
illustration of the stipulations contained in a typical land-use 


permit. 


Dr. G.C. Butler:-This completes the presentation by fhe wiour 
panelists, and ¥ now invite them to come to the platform, and we 
will be glad to have questions and comments by anyone in the 
audience. Mr. Naysmith finished by saying that only by listening 
to the people of the North could we come to understand them. 
Perhaps there are some here who would like to say something to 
us, if we can persuade them to do so. We will continue this 
discussion as Longe as it is  dively of UnGil col se" ream iii 
ever comes Sooner. 
SESSION DISCUSSION 

DELEGATE - Mr. J.F. Tooley 

I'm associated with the Nordair Company. We have a 
transportation system that runs from Montreal up to the Eastern 
Arctic, and Turther on to Resolute Bay.) During thes pac tmiuwe 
years, the airlines serving’ the North country have substantia, 
increased the capability and sophistication of hele cquipmens 


serving the North country. What exists there se vcerlaigly eior 
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the ideal transportation system and that is why we are here. 
bua). wonder it “one of the panelists could comment to what 
See ese Inereo sem sop rscared Squipment, mainly the 737 air-= 
Dianes capable of fanding on gravel runways, have been of benefit 


Pomme. PesLtcentse of the Norti country? 


PANELIST — (not Adentified ) 
Paton se wnOwo wt Ain hee xpert., burt Lvao think 
ImOrOved aaranepercval ton Or communication is’ definitely a benefit 


PoOmeies peop we or wtene North, iL think the answer is yes. 


Ure... suv ler Perhaos There is some one: in the audience that 


Sam answer tiis in a realistic way? 


DE bGATS = Mr. hay Charleton 

Tipe Oor Osea acumen h womanswer 17, but. mieht 
Pesabve COF2UG sometning to it. 2'm Ray Charleton, I'm the 
PerPchastis and supply OLliicer with the Territorial government. 
Peat omoOs (EeoOe te Moar lila service Oreanizabion that supports 
bhe Tour major programmes of the government, mainly local govern- 
Metta SaovCaLlon, social development and andustry and deve lopment. 
All of these are people programmes, and in order to make our 
Money pO a6 far as we can to provide housing, educational facilities 
Pio ouler aeapects that vetter the life of the individual in the 


North, we are always looking towards a better service for trans- 
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portation. We're very veogpndwant of the fact, thatwwescan mopedo 
this as economically as.possibite af there: isn iia conneccaon 
between people movement and movement of cargo. We seem to be 
placing @ great deal of emphasis am this) partacwiareceseioon 
people whereas the others have been! concerned withemovineweres. 
quantities of cargo. I'm quite apprehensive that we might get 
lost in the shuffle with the minimal amount olecareo voit ee 1a. 
regards to the rest of the cargo we are Talking sbouls ln aera 
fact. we have Seen a ereat chance iis he slast oupeyca op eee 
amount of cargo we ‘can move: Dy air, and tie numberwon socop it 
braved line wey ada. 81 sbiniaeie isn't a question of the north- 
south transportation routes that we are really econcernsdawaca. 
but the development of smaller transportation, patterns developigs 
from our major centres. -Onewor tie paneliisus mentaonedus tia 
morning that in the South, we have ’to. come ant oecommunes or 
larger communities. This is) hapveninge in tone North wacewe Wi and 
it isn't all the government, that has done this.) 20 16 sa) tendene., 
by the people themselves. This is evident in Frobisher wherera 
great percentage of the Eskimo population congregate. Now Giese 
people move into the major centres and they must have the means om 
getting back and forth to the smaller communities. We can go 
right across the Arctic andytalkeabout fnuvil ecanbr ides bay 
Resolute and also Frobisher. And this is happening where these 
people want to come into these centres and they want to go back to 


their homes. Sure we need the main feeder lines and the 
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sophisticated equipment to get from North to South but we also 
Paverad Veryerreat need to Gevelop transportation to meet people's 
needs, and the only way I can see in the foreseeable future is by 
air and bearing in mind that the air would probably be the 

least one of the contributing factors towards damage to the 


ecology. hank vou. 


DELEGATE - Dr. E.F. Roots 

I'm Fred Roots of Energy Mines and Resources. I don't 
chink I can answer Mr. Tooley's question either but there is’ one 
POmmenu uuau lt think many Of us can observe. That is the erfect 
Cire Ne i neretotite SeOphbisticatison of North-South transportation. 
tiie I58cheau 15 does Tend to reduce the differences in values 
Peuveeneune North and south, 10 makes the people living in the 
North of whatever background a little more dependant on cash 
economy and material things which they are accustomed to in the 
pouth. The lack of these in the North becomes more evident and 


Deve se tbo oie ly clange “Lhe value of these perceptive values 


Sohn Naysmith was talking about, which alter the character of 

Pines it the Nortitn "oo these perceptive values that to some de- 
Pree are a change, which give a different baseline for values in the 
MOrci, are being altered by the increasing efficiency and 
Pogersulcapi1on of North- south transportation. It tends to 

eliminate the quality differences, it doesn't necessarilly make 


it better or less, but it changes their values and eliminates 
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the differences in material life to North and South, ana code 


makes the perceptive values a little harder to quantify. 


Dr. G.C. Butler:-Next man. 


DELEGATE - Dr. Paul Deprez (Department of Economics U. Manitoba) 
I would like Go add something to what’ Dr. Puller eats 
and perhaps bring back this discussion to the heart of the 
economics of our transportation problem. He was menvdcning © ine 
Point, being amazed that our biggest mining operation hasn't 
changed anything to the situation of the South shore of Great 
Slave Lake, and I hate to mention what amount the Federal Govern- 
ment has put in. Constructing the roads, the railway, the airstrig@ 
but for various reasons we have constructed both a road and a 
railroad there in exploitation of natural resources. | We) lett jeu 
for what reasons [ don't know, Fort Resoluliom, andes seo 
of the main reasons that the poverty situation still stands. 
Because if I recall well only 15% cf the total. labour .orcea) 
the Pine Point Mine (Cominco) originates or 1s recruited in 
the Northwest Territories, the rest are brought from the 
eutside. This has been a problem that we have been avoiding 
since yesterday. We have been talking about transportation in 
the exploitation of natural resources then we try to reestablish 
a policy in terms of avoiding ecological damage. But for one 


other reason I have difficulty to erasp we have = lel usouy vie 
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question of the development of human resources. This has always 


Pechrapeent trom our discussions.) I think this is something. I 


wanted to state. 


eae wooed) would just like) Go reply to this. I hope that 
you didn't think that we were leaving out the human resources in 
tie presentation Of wine panelists this morning. It was exactly 
Piiceetope cick | esata Tiisisession’ was trying to fill,.-and I 


think that our panelistS have made these points, all of them. 


PPLRGALE — Mr. M. Archer 

I'm Maurice Archer of Canadian National Railways. I 
fone tenave all tne Ticures but we do employ some native people to 
winwOur Gratis FO work Our trains and to do maintenance. Now I 
Ooopn': have the number but we are training some, and we also have 
some in ctelecommunications, and 1 agree with you, we have to use 


Seamuicn as possible of the native population. 


Dra G.o. Sucrier:—(nank you. I Wonder if Mr. Adams would-like 
Poe commen. Ofvany Of ene Giscussion thatvis going on here. I 
miugot, add that Mr.-Adams is’ from the west coast. of Hudson Bay, 
mi eat) OOKs very muchvas af he is going to»be a. member of the 
moeonwest “léerritories Council. I think he is: golng to get in 


by acclamation. We will see what Mr. Adams has to say. 


DELEGATE - Mr. W. Adams 


My name is Willie Adams. IT used tio be an electrician 
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at one time but mow I have bad to resicn from my covernneny e106 
to get into the Territorial Counci ie biker mye Creda (Oe eco, 
use the local people in the Northwest Territories. — 1 have been 
in the North now for quite a while and 2 have seen lots of Eskimos 
who had a trade. Many different trades’; especially heavy 
equipment and plumbing ‘and ‘ellectricaiiiae! ve becietrave Fling 
with 4a transportation company. i have travelled im ther airs 
on the water and the land and a few times I've walked home. 
We have a few problems in transportation living at Rankin Inlet. 
I would say a lot of people have been travelling between Whale-— 
Cove and Chesterfield. At Whale Cove if I buy gas for my skidoo 
it costs me about $11.00. If my skigoo breaks down, 107s) 20a. 
to cost more, maybe lost time, everything I've been working 
for. But if I eo by air from Whale Cove to Rankin it only. co... 
$12.00. It's the same price abour 612-00 by gs ee Chesterfield. 
By skidoo, 1t is eolne 10, cost me more... 2 aves rc. .0 saa 
around the bay because sometimes we have no way, sometimes no 
way Dy road, to get into Chesterfiela. gat gegeo neg oncol re 
would say was $2!:00 To’ go.te Chesterticld andyrevurn. Seren, 
near the same amount all right and maybe at the same Uime I have 
trouble with my machine. 

I just heard there was pollution a Jittde while age 
in the water. .1"'d' dike to say’ weshave been OrinkiiewWoateisaD 
the lakes and I've seen planes being gased up in the lakes 


where we have been drinking and I've seen lots of gas spilled 
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over .9 "i hope something As"to be done before it's too late. 


Thank you. 


er. ta. ore euLlers— hank yous FT can see hier. John at the» back 
eaere. Woudtc ne dike to Say something about the effects. of 


Dransportation to the people in the North? 


DELEGATE - Chief John Tetlichi 
It's a pleasure for me to come here and speak and 
Say <2 Lew words about the Arctic transportation, Transportation 
is a very important thing down north of 60, plus you get service. 
Por. Macrherson is Sittane about 100 miles south-west of Inuvik 
Peoewiem you cone Go see the place it's a little bit. deserted, a 
miele Dit sol One side, and then the way things fo you know 
people in’ MacPherson are not too happy with the transportation 
feat. Ll wasi‘glad I came Mpsnere tO. present this tio most of 
you people that come from south and most of you from north of 60. 
LOulwake plight wow, bhey ve poing to buidd a wnursing 
Peao2on and ‘this has been cancelled for the. last. three or four 
years; next year, next year, next year. Finally we got it this 
fear and then they're bullding an) R.C.M.P.. subdiviston sort of 
a little apartment for them, you know, in Fort MacPherson. When 
Pits treient was coming right into MacPherson they got down to 
north of Peel, ice was coming, they turn around and unload the 


Pome wt hning right invArctic Red River and that's about forty 
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within fifty miles east side of Fort MacPherson and then they 
had to spend that much more money to get the stuff in to complete 
the building. The R.CLM.P. budiding 1s "finished compile ued. 
turned over to them and they got enough and the nursing station 
US. St tli eodmes 

T tell you my friends) a! da@ike! totsee that Senperer 
highway come through real fast. That freight can be any cheaper 
than the Northern N.T.C.L. (Laughter! from thevavdience in 
may sound likera joke, “but Wits enote Supposing it mur sroce 
freipht didn't come un“and if had Go be Tanded thatatarpawe, 
and have to have it flown in’ and lack of employment, The people 
really going to suffer you know. Right now I'm going to tell 
you one thing, you pay what you pay for a dozen eggs right south 
of: 60.8 We pay $L.45 axdogen eersreboys © tell poulsou 
got to think’ a little’ bit before youl buys that wone dozer een oem 
tell you. SO with and from MacPherson, about® thes Nortnern 
Transportation this is no satisfaction tosus*irem Norinern 
Transportation and they left the stuff right in Arctic Red Rivers 


and I think the contractors they are not too happy about it. 


Dr. @.C.> Butter 2—vreom. Okpile would sldke 00 say sae ewiio dee 


DELEGATE: Mr..A. Okpik 


Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. Mr. Minister I'm 


Abe Okpik and I travelled inomost of northern Canada the last. year 
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and a half, and I've hit every small Aictic settlement in the 
Northwest Territories. Yesterday morning you saw the routes I 
nade vOr take IneOrders tO gel in and -oureot these settlements. It 
is difficult to understand when you are sitting in Grise Fiord to 
think about going to Inuvik and finding your route by the south. 
At the same time you know you have to travel almost 6,000 miles 
ana back “out cain. ~eNow this is our ’Land here and I think that if 
wehad more with the technology and everything that we are talking 
about we can compromise on travelling across the Northwest 
err iborle:s - Somebody who has an idea about inventing machines or 
few sal Coral UOraairgcusniconemachines or whatever if is, it is 
usb Bune vype Ol whine that should be. anstituted as quickly as 
possible because when we think about our education in the North 
among the Eskimo population and Indian we have made a big advance- 
ment in 20 years like Mr. Stevenson indicated. 

What wesnare coucating people for-is the question ina lot 
Mearcwose youne people's minds. What are we doing with them? They 
heave’ their education, go up North and some of them have their 
degrees, tradesmen and so forth and they come back and there's no 
Workwe. (has 2s the problem. Now what Ll try to focus, in my mind is 
that I think when we educate these people through our education 
system we should encourage them by all means to try some other 
fields in other areas. Maybe they can go and be a roughneck in 
Mreabia or maybe they can go to South America to be a lumber man or 


a carpenter. I think that when we think about these people 
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Say that you go up North this is where you live this is where 

you are. JI think it is the wrong attitude. Our encouragement 
Should be to focus these young people To some Ounce areas 

where they can be useful to the place they want to be. Wot 
telling them? " You're educated. you go back up North: becausesims 
tell you the North has changed a great deal as I mentioned. The 
last speaker spoke about environment and the people "and Sarnia 
that if we want the people to survive on the land like we talked 
about we should have a better system to provide them with the 
necessary equipment. Now thinking back 40 years ago, 35 years ago 
people used to Live off the Gena eine economy some years 18 very 
good depending on the increase of population of the animals or 
the prices for the fur. The fur is still here and the peop lease 
there. Now when we talk about education this is the CY Des On 
thing that we should think about and try to reeducate children 
Some ways if we want them to stay on the land, to use modern 
equipment or to make their transportation available to them or 
the land that they want to live in. For instance I was in 

Prince of Wales Island on several occasions when I was at Spence 
Bay and that land or that island 4s almost identical to Banke 
island where I have lived also and. there are a dot of foxesuthers 
some years that nobody touches atall..) And when lean be lice 
about foxes 1 mean a-lot of foxes! where you can make a good living 


if you have got transportation or technology alone withee.e ence 
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think that if we want to educate some of those people we should be 
able to move some of them where they will advance a great deal on 
trapping. Move them east and take some from the east, good seal 

hunters and bring them west. This sort of thing is something that 


I*would like to see However I'm not the one that makes the 


Beals Von-s I just wanted to touch on some of these problems that 
iwsee in the Nerth when on my travels. ‘I appreciate your 


Piecenitne. “hank you very much. 


Pree G.-C. Butiler:s—-1 pelicve Mr. Trimble 4s in the audience and can 
speak lor a number cr northern people. Would you like to say 


something at this time. 


DELEGATE: Mr. L. Trimble 

iienk you very much. My name 1s Lyle Trimble. - I'm 
eeUusinessman and commercial pilot in Aklavik and have been the 
Precrcunmemberson tne Northwest, Territories Council for the 
Peoe ated 1 Or une pasy six’ years. As Tar as transportation is 
Concerned I remember a couple of years ago when three of us on 
the Council went to Resolute Bay on a committee meeting to meet 
with the people concerning the future of musk ox, It was necessary 
after our committee meeting was ended for me to get back to the 
Petvaeas soon as possible and we went by charter. The other 
two members were remaining on some other business and in order to 


get back as soon as possible it was necessary for me to go from 
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Resolute Bay to Frobisher Bay on the Atlantic Ocean, Montreal 
then Toronto, Calgary, Edmonton and back up to the Delta. 

This its the situation as far as transporcat ions smi neice sNorih 
and still exists-today and 1 think thatuas far asiairecranspor7. 
ation is concerned that a great “deal of emphasis, has To beveive 
to providing lateral routes and routes as has been mentioned 
earlier this morning to provide a meaningful transportation link 
between all the various communities for the benefit of the people 
in these communities. 

As' far as the: people generally are. concerned se matin, 
convinced, and I have been in the North almost 15 years now, that 
the native peoples of the North have been going through a transition 
period and going through quite rapidly. When I first came North 
there were very few native people that held permanent jobs, that 
were interested in holding permanent jobs or socially and other- 
wise capable of holding permanent jobs. Today there are a greayu 
many people that do and there are a great many people that would 
have the desire.to do so, if.i0 was possibile, i2f they, nad eine 
technical and other training that would qualify them for employment 
and if they had the same employment opportunities that many peopide 
from the south have. 1 firmly believe that the native peoplesare 
becoming capable of taking over many of the employment oppor- 
tunities in the North today. Education has advanced very 
rapidly and I feel that education in the North among the native 


people is just as good as it is in the South. 2 think the socias 
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changes have been quite remarkable and the native people have 
become more accustomed to the white man's type of society, his 
economic and industrial way. I'm no longer looking, this is the 
me Orlay.e)'m mo longer looking to the trap rines to provide them 
Pelivine trom day to day and season vo season. They have 

ia De Piverl Che Opportunity and this requires training which 

is the dual responsibility I believe of government and industry, 
and I would hope that the peoples of the North whether they be 
midian, Eskimo or Metis or whatever are considered as a first 
Poarorruy in tie development of the North as’ far as people are 
concerned. There was a comment when I first came in this morning 
meeco Which Would be best: to bring people into the North on 4 
permanent basis and try to encourage them to become permanent 
Bestcenvs of LO bring people into the North on a rotating basis. 
And I suggest Mr. Chairman and members of the Conference here that 
Pie etors. priorivy should be to endeavour to train and give the 
BeQqule in the North the Opportunity to take over these responsibi- 
hotties and the problems that you are faced with as far as moving 
employees from the south and north and back and forth and the 


Maen cost involved would be eliminated. 


Dr. G.C. Butler:-We are getting near the end of our time now. 
Does anybody? Yes a man there would like to speak. Would you 


Eome to the microphone please. 
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DELEGATE - Mr. A. Okpik 


May I have the microphone please, he wants interpretation. 


DELEGATE. =xMe. Tikivak ot, Frobisher eay 

I am happy to be here to attend your conference and 
for the arrangements that have been made for me to come here. I 
can speak English fairly well, but since I want the people to 
understand and I can think better in my own language I will have 
the interpreter repeat my words of what I have to say in Eskimo. 

Since we are talking about transportation in this 
conference, transportation in Baffin is one of the real problems 
in that area. The anxiety that the people have is when they aay. 
been called into the hospital from isolated communities into 
Frobisher Bay or south and upon their return sometimes they have 
to wait weeks to get in and out or to get back to where they are 
and this: is involving a transportation not subiiezen, Ss cnoueieas 
the area. Since I mentioned transportation we know that it is a 
problém and I would aise like to speak a4bit on snes cogs oric | 
we have to pay in the North in Baffin Island and I would like to 
give you a few details, as all of us know we have to eat to live. 

Food prices is a problem in each community over there 
because of high cost of prices, but we yesterday morning heard 
a gentleman speak about egg prices of $1.25..-1 would like to 
give you an example of how we are treated in the North. Sometimes 


we don't know what price we're going to pay from day to day because 
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prices go up and down and nobody has control over that I've 
seen them $1.25 one day and maybe next week $1.39 for a dozen of 
Sls Only . 

We weitere SO. CONcCerned apoul ice breakers coming in and 
SUwece eo nere Shae testing ice up Nort of Baffin. _I can't. see 
WivoeUiis) Type OL advancement why can't they use that kind of 
Si ppane Detween frobisner, Bay and Montreal, coming up the Bay 
Phdeorineing tie ood. on.an all year basis rather than having to 
Wearever yevoute Ol sitpping. ~ lawould like to speak a bit-more on 
Pies  CeecougitT on yn atrobpleher Bay. The ships can be brought an 
Pierre ena Oon' > baye to use landing bargés any more because after 
Powe ciie SlnMeu Or the Jirst time..a huee helicopter packed 
fieseslrom thesship vo land. There was mo problem because even 
PoOugi tne Soip might be Cown the Bay a. few miles, it can work 
Peck and forth with no problem: 

Where liweae co leo tosvi ile conterence 1 had to. leave 
Frobisher Bay by Montreal, Edmonton and Yellowknife. Now, it 
seems a long way around travelling that way for the first time. 
Woon it be better communication if air carriers could go, from 
Peanenton woO,Churechill to Frobisher Bay. This is the type of 
Panos like to cee Tosseu nere and there at a, Taster rave. 

Lewouli else ike .to,taltk a bit about. our.problems 
in communication. We have a member of Parliament or a member of 
Porunern Territorial Council. Would it be possible for a man 


who is an elected member to make sure that he's talking to the 
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people thrcugh an Eskimo person who will be communicating with 
the Eskimo population and giving information back and forth so 
that we can understand a bit more about what is happening in Chis 
area. And finally I'd like to say; talking about tiie conmi acs 
tion between, for Instance, this conference and other confereic 
that if we can get many native people inte a conference Hen 
perhaps we can communicate better in every area. JI don't want 

tO Say that e€verything you say 18, G20 and everythin 1eeay 
bad, but there has Co be°a full Understanding between The Decuas 
the people themselves and the North: 

Tt*s good for us to be here at this conterence and tome 
and more should be practised” im this Tine because the Norv. 
big and we'd dike to-express Our Views On SOme UNines ana we a 
like Uo hear your opinions On Some things ana © Gigi Ciao ee 
is the way we should communicate and know each other better, 2 
have also lived in an igloe and 10"s noe very easy 00 tivo ee 
igloo and now I'm happy because it's better and in” those care. 
when we used to travel bY doe team Or .OUuler Transpo tat vomane 
never had to pay for it because it was always hard work and it 
meant hard travelling. 

Ihave talked for quite a while now, buL Ll would 2 ire 
to explain something. When I was small somebody gave me an 
apple and I didn't like it because 10 didn't taste like anya 


but now thav I iike the apple 15 cose Coc, muciw Tomoye 
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Urns. butler: —- Thank youmtor, thay inveresting «discussion. 


The session is terminated. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITY COSTS AND USER CHARGES 


CHAIRMAN: ‘Prof.J. Welsby, Faculty of Commerce, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 


PANEL Iotos Mr, 1,C. cCornblat, Aseter. Deputy Minister” (Pins). iM0T, 
Miah eae Keseorche branch, C.T.C.. Ottawa 
MY. tot, sieerele, Resources for the Future Inc.; 


Washington, D.C. 


Nota). Dermoid "heseaven Division, CsPoks> Montreal: 


’ 
CHATRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 

Prof. J. Welsby:-I would like to welcome you to this session 

of the Arctic Transportation Conference in which we are going 

Po.LarkeaDOUUmCraAnSspoOrvcaljion and user costs. Having sat 

fRroUtieawcotecUeaneroup, of the sessions so far, I have been 

interested to hear many proposals that have been put forward 

Polini UOrell SOrts: Of, Investments that are urgently required 

ievice seid of Arctic Transportation, ranging from naviga- 

Pion aioe shor shipping and air services, meteorology, roads, 

SUCH eA suits point in time 1 think we have to start asking 

some questions as to how in fact the types of investments 

tna, haves been proposed are Go be financed and paid for. One 

foci aimose call this seesion;"The Hour of Reckoning". The 

panel members who are going to speak this morning I will intro- 

gaeceray this stage. Each member 1s going’ to give a very short 

precais of the points. that he makes in his paper, we will assume 

that the papers have in fact been read, this will enable a consid- 

erable amount of time to remain for questions which you may have 


for the panel and I would imagine that much of what is said 
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here todayuemay well. in,fact. be considered controversial you 
Will have’ tbo» foreive mé.con occasion. t mig slap Back. are 
my English terminology... Al this stage, al int produce 1 o you 


Mee Cornb lat < 


TRANS PORTATION eae COSTS AND USER CHARGES 
sh igs D.C. CORNBIAT 


SUMMARY 

The paper is a factual outline of federal expenditure. 
on transportation facilities in the morvuh With 2a compearava ve 
analysis of revenue covering the period 1965 to 1970. 

In this period expenditures, both capital and” operates 
and maintenance have amounted to $198.8 million while revenue 
fell short of $39.0 million. White revenues Nave” inerea-ca 
approximately 8% per year during the past two years, this is 
considerably less than the 15% per year increase in expenditures, 
If the present trend is any indication of what is to happen in 


the future this gap will likely sincresse in prop ort son. 


Prof. J. Welsby:-Thank you Mr. Cornblat for”a Very "11iumineoan. 
presentation outlining where we stand in the Arcvic@ in Telarc. 

to the general principles that are defined in tne Ministry oe 
Transport with respect (Co user cost recovery. Shean eles ta. 
question that Mr. Cornblat raised, at one point in’ nis” presenta 


was whether or not the general principles that appear to apply 
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eo ULranmsportalion in general ian Canada, should in fact. be modified 
woo Gate aecouny Of the particular circumstances of the Arctic. 
Cur nexe panelisy sy Mr. “Wyman wililenow offer some thoughts ‘on 


exactly this question. Mr. Wyman. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITY COSTS AND USER CHARGES 
BY: MR. K. WYMAN 


SUMMA RY 

Whe paper i1s,an economic treatise which attempts to 
PeconciiesGwo schools of thought with respect to user charges. 
One is the free enterprise ideal while the other is based on 
the concept of bureaucracy as a means of making resource 
eulLocat lOnVdecis ions. 

Thesaucnor oriel ly outlines the past history of federal 
involvement in the North when the free enterprise ideal was 
Eooe ly POllowed GO Une present when rederal investments in 
Peenspor, Mave tended to depart from this ideal in favour of 
Poor reotwovery Unrourneuser, charges. However, this principle is 
also being: questioned as a practical guide to policy making. 

Some Orevicewascsumpyrons being put. forward to justify 
Dae case against user charges and in favour of subsidies are 
Pie public inverest. and the rate of economic development, the 
dnidirect benefits which otherwise are not adequately reflected 
by the prices arrived at in the market and finally as a means 


of income redistribution. 
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The major emphasis: of thes paper is not. ony the Vindiyiduam 
merits of each alternative but on the need to view each assumpt ies 
with caution; both From a. nat tones bandvolne andeucom aor ano 
point:--of users of facilities. Tolthetextenl that pies euerom: 
government does depart from the User charge principle. 2 yanier 
be ready CoO assign priorities): inv crder saravold saeco uso, 

Obj ECU Ives. 

in ;@onelusion, jhe paper cautl tons se cai oe 
rigorous approach to. the various assumpuions pul borwarc7c 
Justify departures from the user charce principle. bovieme 
free enterprise ideal and the bureaucracy are open to question 


in such ‘a’ case. 


Prof. J. Welsby:-Thank you Mr. Wyman. I can imagine that some 
of the members of the audience may have one or two questions 
that. they would: like to ask Voumateroon. Au Uliceccopemn 
would like to call on Mr. Haefele who in his paper draws som 
rather interesting inferences’ on the direction that @lvernia 
policies, in relation to User sehearces, may dead us seareces 
which at first sight we may not “even think have gor a direc 


relavion Dovuhnis quesu lon. OMe heer ele, 


THE FEASIBILITY OF FACTLITY USER CHARGES IN 
NORTHERN RRANS PORT) BY Gee MR. oe Ab Beer 


SUMMARY 


the paper begins by posing the question of whether or 
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not northern transport can pay its own way and whether or not 
Pico Uesirabie.: 

Iniewauchor convends that northern transport. investments 
Must be applied to a broader framework of national policy 
and goals in education, social welfare and economic development. 
Factors detrimental to a user charge policy in the North are a 
PO GO leratio or North to south freisnt movements and its 
PNebi Minty to oe able to take advantage of any agglomerative 
economies. 

Nr. eheerlete (goes on To stress the need for, government 
tO encourage the concentration of population in fewer and larger 
Soullchenvs Lh themiser Charge principle ts to apply. He does 
Moc. Orescee any possibility of self support beyond four or five 
major centers in the North. 

In conclusion the paper reaffirms the need for con- 
Sroeravion Of the whole matter of user charges in the North 
Povo tie broad Srea.01 national goals and priorities. If 
meoiepery te GO De Usedvas a means co accomplish nonvtransport 
eas, then it mist be measured not by its finaneial seif suf- 


PMievency bul whether the cost is worth the end accomplished. 


eroie tJuy Nelsbyt- hank you Mir. Haefele for focusing our attention 
to this question of a wider framework within which we might in 
fact decide to investigate transportation problems. The next 


SBontributor, Mr. Detmold, I would like to say has stood 
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in on very short notice on this panel. It gives me pleasure 
therefore to now call upon Mr. Detmold to present his thoughts 


on this problem of user charges. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON USER CHARGE POLICY FOR NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION 
BY: MR. Pe ee eNO 


SUMMARY 

in a developed rérion wransooruacion facwiiuy charges 
should reflect the cost of their provision. But in the North, 
community development is a national goal which makes it difficult 
to apply the user charge principle in the usual way. The system 
must be developed with some government assistance so that an 
efficient user charge policy (based on the market function) can 
be devised while national development goals are also being 
attained. 

The author sees two alternative courses of action: 
(a) Procure services considered necessary 
(b) Inject government capital in the most favourable projects 

and the transport requirements will develop therefrom. 

Course (a) is "one problem with numerous interdependencies of 
the multivariable factors involved and defies solution by other 
than one powerful interdisciplinary team working together in one 
place”. This “omnisctent authority” may mot beravou laples 
Course (b) would not provide a neat and tidy solution but it 


might provide a much less disastrous solution than course Kae 
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Course (b) should Sepa ees the various requirements of a 
fac Vincy «cost. and ser Charce system: 
(1) Definition of safety and other standards 
(2) The Operator should share financial risks 
(3) Action to achieve financial self-sufficiency as soon as 
pes si bte 
(4) Minimal interference with incremental revenue (author is 
against subsidy per unit hauled) 
(5) No inequality of subsidy between modes. 
he author discusses now tO achieve such a system and 
indicates a preférence for initial capital grants and outlines 
MWOrcatteren, approaches. The essential point is that user 
eroanee spolicies: should: 
fee mou Dies whe cioice either between modes or routes; 
Gembave minima ll inverterence with basic economics of supply and 


demand and the channelling of investment funds. 


Prof. J. Welsby:-Thank you Mr. Detmold. This completes the 
presentation of the panel and at this stage we are now open for 


(ueecuM Cig rom tie Bloor. Yes, a gentleman down here. 
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SESSION DISCUSSION 


DELEGATE: Mir, BN. Malott, Trans-World Shipping, Montreal 
I would like to know Mr. Chairman how far the 

Government would propose to go in these user charges. For 
example, each commercial ship going North in order to obtain 
insurance coverage and perhaps reduce rates must have an ice 
breaker in attendance. Now would the Government plan to charge 
the commercial operator a portion of the costs of operating 
this ice-breaker. What portion of the ice preaetn charges 


would be relegated say to sovereignty, what is the picture? 


Prof. J.,Welsby:-Again, I think® thisetalis to Mr scorn )2re5. 
was the unfortunate individual who had to stand up here and 
represent Government policy in relation to recoverable user 
charges, and I think your question is very appropriate for 


Mr Cornb lai. 


PANELISTS ~My lee 'C -torninias 

I would like to pass this ball right on to my ccolle@ae 
here Dr. Camu who might say something about this but the concept 
of user charges or supportable financing whatever you want to 
call it, is not something new. In the concept of the Ministry 
of Transport, user charge recovery of cost is a dominant factor, 


but what I failed to mention were the qualifying words "to the 
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maximum practical extent" and we are a far piece away from even 
Peaching that derinition, the "maximum practical extent". We are 
Just beginning to examine our existing sources of revenue. We 
are trying to relate these to new considerations and new factors 
pug whether or not we will be charging for the kinds of services 
you just mentioned, I wouldn't know at the moment. I am sure 

TT eViee Somehow hie We can, if 1G is practical, if it makes 


Pees. DUuL at the momen’ Lt just can't say yes or no. 


DELUSGATE: Mr. Ray Charleton, Territorial Government 

itm Key Charleton and i'm with the Territorial 
Government. That makes me a public servant of a different 
moot eo tealout vo elaborarce on this: a Jattile bit. We are not 
Pies Provincial Nature so all our revenue through natural 
Pe sources @ocs to the Federal Government; in turn for which we 
put OUT DroOrprams Up and we are voted money back to carry them 
Sure Now 10 seems to me Chat in approaching northern transport- 
Seon and user costs that if the Ministry of Transport were to 
eet ve this to its conciusion and charge it all back it would be 
eerie 1G) Ou OL, One pocker and putting it in another. in 
Peer words, they would have to give us from the Federal Govern- 
Memuweniough money FO get on with our show here,-to cover the 
Paerease if costs. I would like to mention that we do not as 
wee errivorial Government have the money to pay the user charges 


under our present program. Then it raises another question if 
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we are not going to pay user charges then how can you levy them 
against people who are developing in the area? We are paying 
the cost of the Pine Point Railroad development, that is the 

CN Railroad, 1 think 10 hes been ediminaved or 1s 8abeuu over 
but there was a $350.00 surcharge per box car going north from 
Roma Junction to Hay River, so I don't know whether they are 
taking this of f us to cover the cost of O7& M or whethersit sie 
tO start to amortize their big expenditure in the capital oumiay 
for building the line. But it does pose a lot of problems an. 

i feel that if this was passed on to the carriers, Mr. Malou. 
mentioned this, how far are we going to gor How mich doesutne 
Federal Government have to do. Now, I think some of the aircre 
would be trying to land on cow pastures outside if the Federal 
Government hadn't jumped in and put some airport facilities in 
there and I say the same thing in the North, tha if weecdona: 
get airport facilities the means of this particudar conference 
if going to be lost. It has 10/s piace and wl den! t ance 
Federal Government is going to De able co duck cut of ites: 


easily as they think in the next fewsyears. | hank. your 


Prof. J. Welsby:-I don't know if any member of the panel wishes 
to respond to that. Peter would you like to say a few words, 


being @ rail man, about the particular Pine Poin, Deve lopment 
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PANELISGDS “Mr Pa i Detmold 

Well, myyview here is purely a personal one, but. I 
feel hate the vessentua bin alle Giisis that there should, be no 
inequality of advantage of one mode to another. Indeed, one 
does not need to get as far as the second page of the National 
fr riepercalLolwnacy. vo mind something very similiar to.this in print. 
I feel that if one mode has a greater degree of assistance, say 
in the provision of airports or roads than another, then the 
development will become inefficient in the sense of use of 
Tesources because the most advantageous of the treated modes 
will get more traffic than it deserves on a purely economic 
pie lo;) se toe Ccondspoint” Lothinkvissacmoreysubtde one,... think 
Sreiovrealiys very Vital,Sand that cs \whatever the-capital 
Mives Menleinwa moje, whab that mode, carries should be determined 
by whether the extra revenue by carrying the particular freight, 
PLeparcaciiar passeriper. mects the cost of his carriage, excluding 
Pevine DecKeLie. cCaplLal resources,  This)is, old economic, Theory., 
Me voVoneselOr cle lac, century ,~fbutel do believe that it stil 
epolies.. "l believer that ify"on the one. hand. you put a continucus 
Prorat charve: oO a? part 1eullar-transport service, then. goods 
Woach ought to go> which should be transported, won't move’. 
Pmicust ries won't develop dn “the North that could be. developed 
Pooomica ly, ot tonetine wtherthand: yousput gona big pro rata 
Subsidy then you get all sorts of unsound development and 


ultimately the bill will go up, and up, and: up until the balloon 
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bursts and you get industries breaking down and people thrown 
out of work-and' all thie kind of aditt icun twee Oe Pavoink sore 
has to keep to these two essential yardsticks in planning a 


northern user-charge policy. 


Prof. J. Wélsby :-Thank you Peter. “Are? there any further quesuions 


Dicase?: 


DELEGATE: “Mr. °J.F? Tooley, Chairman’, Nordaiz  btd.. pores 

I don't have a*question Mr. 9Chairman but wouldaeake 
to make one or two comments. Allow me to identify myself first. 
Tooley from the Nordair Company. ‘I think At is premature To,taik 
about user charges at least from the standpoint of air transportation 
They facilities in@the north countryware not tnemscancrasecheye te 
in the south and things like’ landing fees-are rougniy thewcanc 
as’ they are down there, at leastrat the: major airports. sAverae 
more primitive airports there’ are no terminal faciitaes | tie 
responsibility for their operation has not been assumed by DOT, 
they are still in the very primitive development stages. I 
think’ it’ 1s"interestine Torobserver thal: there. 1s Tosuser sone ae 


panel. 


Prof. Jd. Welsbys—1P TP might yustetorrect: youve in aWworra 


all users. 
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DE ueGA Lose © Mire a) wi Too Ley 
ine tivat’™ cace, Mr. Chairman, at is or may become a 
puece on Ore iron wirom the charges sould be collected. If you 
ple ciescne Woe Om Weare ali’ the end users, perhaps they 
enould be added on to the tickets as a user charge instead of 
being borne by the aircraft companies or the airlines as historic- 


iyetiasepeen the cace. 91 think that 16411 I have to say. 


Prick... Weisby:—[nank you. Perhaps, in response to what you 
have said, I would just like to say historically I would have 
micouent that the airlines do exactly what you are suggesting in 
Dost Il bojnk that mo one here pretends that the airlines can go 
Sr Corever accommodating user charges, of facilities charges, or 
Pocreasing COsts Without passing them on to the consumer. I 
think essentially what you are suggesting is in fact followed 


Sree ne present time. 


FANE ULOT: Mr. K. Wyman 

Me. Charman Tam noe only a user I am also a tax payer 
Pook Would Jike to mention that historically one of the main 
mroupe cuNnal has been paying Tor the costs has been the tax payer. 
Pomic to jUcu tous ule be suggest that it has been bearing the 
costs that have been occured over and above what the users have 


Seamer iviie GCirecviy .or the Tacilities provided. 
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Prof. .J. Welsbye—Thank, yous a cltunte approaching the lunch hour. 
I would just like to thank you all for your attendance here and 
I would like to thank the panel for the time they have spent 


in preparing their presentations. Gentlemen, thank you. 
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CHAIRMAN: Mr. M. Archer, Vice President, Research C.N.R.) Montreal 
PANE iors) MreeW2W.. Collins, Senior Railway Economist ,. Ottawa. 
Mee se laylor, Manecer., Norunern Operations, Whire 
reson LUKOm houtve, Vancouver. 
Mov. Cox, Area Nanager., (C.N.nh., oaskatoon. 


Awe Op ian DIT ae Loantone., Cdn. Pacific Rallway,, 
Montreal. 


CHAITRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 
Mr. M. Archer:-Good morning gentlemen. I would like to welcome 
you to Session 6B which will deal with pipelines and railways 
ime bhe: North. 
Our first speaker here today is William Collins, 
penior kailwaysEconomist, Canadian Surface Transportation 


onisvpavlon, «Minnie vieyveolt. Transport.) Mr. Collins . 


RAILROAD AND SOLIDS PIPELINE TRANSPORTATION IN THE CANADIAN NORTH 
BY: MR. W.W. COLLINS 


SUMMARY 

Railways and solids pipelines share a number of impor- 
Pallwe Claracteristacs. the ability to move large amounts of material 
steadily over long distances; adaptability to a wide variety 
of weather and terrain circumstances; and low-cost land transport 
for bulk commodities. Both are expensive in capital costs, and 
Pequare relatively High volumes and utilization if they are to 
be justified. 


Certain factors, about the Canadian North emerge as 
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key considerations in convemplat ing Gierisewon eivier wore ieee 
modes in the region: “the need for=buliemovemenv that Uae miner ass 
resources imply; the lengthy distances to tidewater and markets” 
and the commensurate imporvance of trelpnt costs tne prospecvi ye 
imbalance of outbound products over inbound goods; the mecessr 
for preserving e€nvironmental qualities, and for naving ay trance 
port system that can cope with the @xtreme Climate Condivtiona. 

Only two railways now operate north of the 60th parallel, 
and both are’ heavily ortented toward mineral tratiic. Minece 
are the privately-owned White Pass & Yukon, which connects White- 
horse to the port of Skagway, and the Canadian National's Great 
Slave Lake Railway, which runs southward from the lake to a 
connection with the Northern Alberta Railway: No solids pipe- 
line has as .yvet..been installed in uvhe, North: 

Physical factors, such as the “specilic Type ancevol a. 
of commodities to be moved and the particular origin and destinatig 
points, will weigh heavily in what transportation system is 
selected, as will the environmental circumstances. Economics, 
however, will impose the final test, whether the transport 
facility has a single or multi-purpose use.” Decisions made on 
railway and solids pipeline possibilities in the North will have 
a substantial influence on decisions made not only on support 
facilities such as ports but also on alternative transporia iF 


means. 
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Mr. M. Archer:-Thank you Bill. There is also another change in 
the program and Mr. Latimer has been replaced by Mr. Taylor who 
will speak now. Mr. Taylor is manager of Northern Operations 


White Pass andYukon Route. Mr. Taylor. 


INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION IN THE YUKON 
Pie MR. Bane GATT MER 


rresenved ibyiaahirm, Ut Paclaylor 
SUMMARY 

ihe White Pass"and Yukon Route has’ had an association 
with the Yukon and its transportation since the turn of the 
Peencury. ln the early 1950*s the decision wags made to introduce 
en integrated transportation system to this part of the north; 
Since then, an integrated ocean-rail-highway system, which makes 
Mees Oh Several ditterent types of containers, has been developed. 
The latest major step has been to design and implement use of 
Bomeore COMCenLrace Container for a joint truek-rail haul from 
Anvil Mine to the Skagway sea terminal. 

White Pass! general philosophy has been to gradually 
introduce new components into its basic system, and innovate 
steadily, rather than to replace existing useful equipment "at 
once" with the most sophisticated system. An exception has been 
the new bulk container system, where totally new operating 
practices, equipment and facilities were placed in service. The 
main advantages of the "piece by piece" approach are that: 


financially and physically, it may be the only practical way to 
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get started; experience and the learning process can improve 

the performance of the Pinal system;fand training and adapting 
employees *is preatly facilitated am “instant” introduchionso iene 
complete new system, on the other hand, reduces compromises and 
permits a maximum of component compatibility. While each of 

these approaches has its advantages, the key factors to consider 
in making a choice are the adaptability of the personnel concerned 
and the degree to which day-to-day field performance of new 
equipment asslikely to differ fromatvest conditions: 

Practical integration between modes, especially in the 
use of containers, is difficult to achieve. The leading probleme 
that must be overcome are those ofetimeliness jand consistency 
of equipment design, financial responsibilities for equipment 
and sharing of revenues, and control over both utilization and 
care of shared equipment. White Pass and Yukon has found that common 
ownership over the component modes has obvious advantages in 
resolving these areas. Flexibility and integration have been 
a successful way of coping with the unique demands of northern 


transpoertacion. 


Mrs M.. Avcher:—-Thank - you; iMr. Taylors seine next mepearer 1 
Dick Cox; CNR area managers] Wick workedsone (ne slacacironeana 
construction of Great Slave Lake Railway and the Alberta 


nesources Railway. Dick Cox; 
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RATLWAY CONSTRUCTION DOWN NORTH 
Des. Whee Vans OX 
SUMMARY 
Menor er iyvea le oiiveoeowerne CN line to Churchil i. 
Man. was built mainly on permafrost and the benefits therefore 
peere viet o. Cis days This pert von ‘of the Line has required tne 
lowest level of maintenance yet provides some of the best tracks 
of this system and winter-heaving is virtually nonexistent. 
The author believes that neither permafrost nor unstable terrain 
Cane Drevenu reaijiways from advancing northward. Since 1950 the 
Sieiies OUI) aumost 2.0007 miles tor new Tines mostiy in the North, 
The major construction differences between railway and highway 
ere: 
1. The width of the way (4'8 1/2" between rails vs. 50! 
of highway ) 
2. The gradient (GSLR has maximum grade of 0.6% whereas the 
Mackenzie Highway has maximum grades of 6.0%) 
Sel imeewa Pocave ond Construct. Kailways are invariably 
Duro crash Dacia. 4 
haiivey cone trucc ion costs vary widely from project 
to project and average per mile cost is not a meaningful figure. 
fae Well pe higher further north but recent techniques have 
mereou vehned thas Conetruction work is practical in temps. to 00 F. 


Railway is the best alternative to assist the exploitation of 


base metals and move mass tonnages to smelters and markets. The 
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author believes their proven capability will come more to the fore 


in the '70Os particularly to satisfy ecological demands. 


Mr. Ma Archéer:-Thank you Dick JauOumsne <> speaker, and we're very 
glad to have him with us as Fred Joplin. Diréctor cf Plannin: 
Canadian Pacific Railways Fred is a graduate Civil Engineer 
of the University of B.C. and served as a pilot during the war 


with. the RGAP.. Fred Joplin, 


INTERMODAL TRANSPORTATION 
BY: WME. Awe LON 


SUMMARY 

Slurry Pipelines - While capsule and slug pipelines 
also hold promise for highly-automated, low-cost commodity 
transportation, slurry pipelining is now the relatively most 
advanced technique. For slurry transportation, the material 
concerned must be capable of being processed to a fine state 
and recovered from it for use, and should not inadvertently react 
with the carrier liquid. Economic sources of power for pumping 
and an adequate supply of the carrier liquid must be available. 
Commodity pipelines best serve a single origin and destination, and 
generally cannot be easily converted from carriage of one 
Maveriale Vomise Dy another: 

Volume is important to the economics of slurry lines: 


reserves of the material to be shipped should be assured, as 
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eHould- =the commitment to steady Use of the facility. Large 
variations in throughput rate must be avoided. 

Favorable environmental factors are that pipelines 
are generally closed systems and therefore minimize fumes and 
SUS. CO 10v, require large numbers of people for support; and 
eam be placed below ground, se as not to create obstructions. 
However, absorption of transmission heat may have an effect 
Smecoe vad jacen, Pround, ‘and disposal of the carrier liquid may 
movolve difficulties. 

Railway Development - Railways are highly flexible 
and offer favorable economies. Northern extensions of the 
present network are more desirable than a new northern east-west 
ite  COMmOdlLy carriage will be the main justification and 
PoUrces Ol arevenuce fOr northern railways, with general freight 
Sdowboleuratiie beingelesser considerations: the passenger role 
eopears neivher promising nor profitable. Hail lines are two- 
way carriers and can bring in development supplies as well as 
Gravisport outbound products. 

Rallwave..as mow operated, have a negligible effect 
on the environment; their basic construction materials also 
Pave Uble mpack Om tie Land through which a line passes. 
Limited problems can result from surface obstructions caused by 
railway structures or from material that blows from open rail 
Cars. It is expected that railways will enhance the economic 


value of northern territory they may traverse, as they have 
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in other geographical areas. 


Mr. M. Archer:-Thank you Mr. Joplin for your comprehensive 

exposé of the intermodality of two systems as well as the 
characteristics of each of them. This completes the presentacion 
by the authors of the papers, and iow) the meeting ts. ovemeto 
questions and discussion, comments, additions of what ever you 
Want. Any questions? 


SESSION DISCUSSION 


DELEGATE - Mr. J.B.W. LeClere, Surface Transportation Administra 
TIT would like to direct the question to Mr. Cox.) oe 

been involved in the construction of the Great Slave Lake Rail- 

way and Alberta Resources Railway both of which 2 think are 

considered high standard railways, mainline standard railways. 

On the other hand the PGE, Nave Deen oulidine teat ear reiative., 

lower standard in Bw. and I woulG dike to nave your opi ic 

concerning the developments in construction in the North. )Dc 

you think you would stick to high standards or would=you Dui 


to lower Standards as you go up Nortn? 


PANEL ToT *= Mrs V0 Cox 
Well it's just like when you're going to buy a compact 
car or large one, it is whatever need you are, ceyine vom 


If you anticipate you're going to have mass tonnages, then you've 
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POU vO, £O for the Wleast, possible grade which you can. get. If 
you feel you're only taking high class and low volume tonnages 
then you ascend the heavier grades at slower speeds and it also 


depends on how much money is available to go where you want to go. 


DELEGATE - Dr. Trevor Lloyd, McGill University, Montreal 
iirc lewould like Go venture into the discussion 

Of railroads as) a consumer other than a specialist and make a 

few comments and ask a couple of questions. It has always been 

eanobby Of "mine Coreet as far north as possible by railways. 

PUSS ieenecurlous Kind Of Nobby. It is“getting less and less 

DOcs Oley becauce tne railways don't like passengers anymore. 

But at least it enables one to comment that Canada has no reason 

howleer any embarrassment about the quality of its construction 

PrioebnemeCiiLverprese Saown in the bulildinges of its northern railways 

Prerhesvecinicalgdiiticulties tojbe overcome. 1 think Mr. Cox 

mentioned remembering in building the Hudson's Bay Railroad 

Piove 1Cecheineers solved permatrost problems which 15 years 

Paverewere loca lienor indgerstoca by specple Duiiding the Alaska 

Highway.- This is an indication of how far ahead our people 

were. As for the operation of railroads and the far North there 

is nothing I'm sure likely to be encountered any more severe than 

the conditions on the east-west continental railways. Anyone 

Wnoehasyeone through White River, Ont. in. the middle of winter 


knows what can be done in the way of operating railroads. 
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My hobby has taken me to the North of Scandinavia 
nearly sah North where there is a 5 or 6 mile standard railway 
run by an oil Company that not only ecperaves in Very ~cevere 
climatic conditions but of course through long winter darkness 
and there is no difficulty at all. They took me to Murmansk 
on the Russian railway a few years ago and they also operate to 
about 70 North. The northern part of 20 carries Cargo (rom 
Kola out to Murmansk harbour for export. So I think that we 
must assume that the technical problems are not the ones that 
are likely to delay the northern railway development. 

My two questions are quite simple, I'm a geographer 
and therefore very suspicious of economists, and one of the 
things that always worries me about the economic planning is that 
nobody ever goes back after the job is done to find out how far 
the economic forecasts were from the target. When the Great 
Slave Railway was being built the consciences of the politicians 
were doubtlessly eased somewhat by the economic forecasts they 
were provided with. It will be interesting to know now, ten 
years later, just in the round so to speak, to what extent the 
actual economic forecasts in 1960 have proved to be adequate 
in 1970. I would rather suspect it would demonstrate that 
cautious venturing towards the far North is not as necessary 
as one might suspect, that the railway has been a great deal more 


profitable than anyone anticipated in planning it. That's the 


first question. The second is’ rather a broader one, with "ator 
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Oi maps in front ol us and as a ceographer I tend to think in 
rather broad terms. Would someone or some people take the 
bechnical Knowledge thay has been presented to us not only today 
but in sessions yesterday and earlier and say where in the North 
as 10 possible in the next decade that railways are likely to 
bewouULit taking vall=the evidence that we have available. Is it 
an extension of,.one of the lines around the Mackenzie? Is it 
ana extension of the line along the west side of Hudson Bay? An 
exLension ol the fe yrs old railway from Whitehorse? Just 

where is it? In other words where are railways likely to be 
eve loped in themext decade’ because if it isn't anywhere then 


Pueravecics On Js Of course entirely academic. 


tte en rchier :=pconomic forecasving, as “someone said - is a 
Gangerous pusiness. Mr. Collins would like to speak on that 


DiecweanOlt Liinkeatter that Mr. Cox. 


Pov LCST = Mr. WewWs Collins 

Meee och 1 2 budedato forecasting being a little difficult 
Porearbeo future. This makes: forecasting look’a little difficuit 
Piemindsieit t0O., Farticulariy in respect to Great. Slave Lake. 
Wemugicvenave here the specific statistics but in general terms: 
the Great Slave Lake was expected to cost in the neighbourhood 
Pampommigaion dollars to construct. But it actually cost some- 


Bene Less sthan bois to build. Around 75 miliion as I recall. 
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So at the outset it got off to a good start by being less expensive 
than anticipated. In terms of the traffic generated there has 

been a much greater flow of material out and a surprising greater 
amount of flow northward than had been projected. If I recall 
correctly, the lead gine tratfiic now CoONstbitutces something slece 
than half of the volume on that line and this other part represents 
a very large degree olus business. I think that Mr’ Cox has 

some figures ‘on volume that may be of nelp to puteschiseai 


perspective. 


PANELIST = Mreey Cox 
The original projection was that there would be 275,000 
tons from Pine Point. This is now actually considerably higher? 
closer to the half million mark. In 1964, they started hauling 
on a construction basis but the Line was starting to be bu) ia 
62. The first ore hauled out was raw ore not concentrate in 
64, and as I recall for the last 3 years there have been small 
incremental increases both years in excess of a million tons. 
With respect to the question of where the railways 
might be buidt. It"s best to realize from the stare, chavetoaiae 
ways just can't go anywhere. They are subject to the configuration 
of the land. We have done a major reconnissance in Northern B.C. 
and the Yukon, as a matter of fact 7,000 miles of helicopter 
reconnaissance to come up with a line that probably wouldn't be 


longer than 1,000 miles. Let's say to DawsonyCity. | We've 
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recently done some reconnaissance work in the Mackenzie and Prudhoe 
Payer (oO coay elines ~toshere or showld goshere is very difficult. 


Tiere hasivtGo be am objective first )i think. 


Mr. M. Archer:-Would Mr. Taylor like to add something about the 


ratiway possibilities in the Yukon. 


PoONbGlol —- Mr. M. P. Taylor 

Pa acrevern tt Vie ues uront wooe lf have it. right. 
Are there any plans or forecasting for railways in the North? 
fecan Only say that our company is very alert to the needs and 
the necessities of transportation in the Yukon and we have 
completed what we call phase one for an extension northward into 
the area which we are trucking out of now. As I have said we've 
completed phase one which is real surveys and group selections 
omooeOl. <t' S JUSt a) GUecsTiOn now of another mine being proved 
in the area which will make it feasible. I would like to add 
that in planning all these transportation systems sometimes 
some very important factors are overlooked, and one of them 
Basically is that a lot of the materials coming out of the North 
are for export into the world markets. And certainly it's just 
elementary that the closest route to tidewater to which you can 
Beam ieeebul i, tie Detver ort you are. ~That.'s all I have to say, 


Mr. Chairman. 
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DELEGATE —- Mr. Jy “Robertson of tay River 

It has been said that the company at Pine Point are 
employing approximately 15% native labour and that the CNR 
are employing their share of native Tabour sin the Vailwoayecvcu- 
in the North. “I would like Wo wask the “GN people Who tare soper ac. we 
the railway, how many native people they employed say two 
years ago - and how many are employed today? What are the reasons 


for this decline in native labour? 


PANELIOT = Mr. V2 Cox 

You assumed the dectine, did your 1 can’t anewerec ce 
lavver parvo Ob your questicm Décause J haven't been in these parts 
for the last two years but during the Constructicn Wwerd1d sere 
a scheme of bringing down Eskimos from the very far North. “ir 
Il pecollect we brought down “a: 200 not burely “as Tabour, In tec 
right Now our manager at a high tevel@is an Eskimo Mire Forrere 
Tt believe Mr. Okpik's brother as"onewor our” Locomotive eerie ee 
right now. It Was a new Venture and iGewas succeGec! Ut iieeone 
ways and in some ways it wasn't. Mr. Okpik might like to make a 


comment on that. 


DELEGATE. = Mr. A. es Okp ak 

The? prob Len a nethtiss case. ee Wise wrys COSC aa ee 
had something to dot with: the transporting -andmcettineeredd yen o7, 
the workers going out into the Great Slave Lake Railway on the 


request at that time of the operations manager of the Great Slave 
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Railway. He came up with an aircraft and made a survey and 
wanted to know if anyone would be willing to work for a period 

of time. We had arrangements made for these people to go south 
and they had 3 - 4 months employment during the early part of 
Marcus nord. May ondesune,, andyupon getting into July most of 
them came back. You know when it gets to be 80. or 83. above 

Meo unoOevieereace shiver rca it's pretty hot Tor an Eskimo to dig 
beeliealsnovel and try and work under’ these conditions. This is 
Onerwrcason why they came back. But some of them stayed. A large 
majority about half of them stayed all during the summer and came 
back in the fall time, in the winter time, and went back again 
next year for the same reason until the construction was finished. 
Paewones that stayed 1 believe were on a different kind of a 
programme. They had one that did some work on the DEW Line 
Pepecitally the ones that are there now. They all worked on the 
meavy equipment; those neavy cats and trucks. When they went into 
the railroad some of them were tested to find out if they could 
work on the 6€ngines and Ll believe this is what they have done to 
some of them. I knowthere are five of them at Grimshaw who. 
Teaeomrvane there now, including my brother and four other people 


from various parts of the North. 


DELEGATE - Mr.W. Berg of Hay River 


T have a very short question for the CNR in connection 


with the Great Slave Lake Railway and in connection with the 
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Mackenzie.watershed. Have you givenvany constderationevo 

pushing through a connecting line with the PGE at Dawson Creek? 

I believe thatthe existing Lines» thatwarcain tnererareswiuiin 

30 miles or thereabouts of this connection over good) construc ria 
areas Iwas wondering 1f you have considered Chis torpive mis 


a less circuitous rouve’ through to thew Pact ie soda 


PANEEIST = Mr ov. Cox 

Yes, that has been considered. "in Mr. LeClerc Ss renner. 
I think h€ was gettine at something there about the |Cho seine 
PGE does have very heavy grading from Dawson Creek down to Prince 
George. The study was also made to connect from the Great. Jay 
Lake down to the North Alberta Railway, Grande Prairie and then 
follow down the Alberta Resources Railway. This would shorten 


the distance from tidewater: considerap tly. 


DELEGATE ="Mirw uc. Vuckets tof Hay River 

IT have some familiarization with that situation at 
Hay River, Mr. (Cox. [f° l may jus viaddsa 11 Ct lesmore mono 
Robertson's query on the number of natives employed by the CNR. 
i think this’ relates quite considerably To much off tnisponesaicn 
of employing native labour in various capacities with development 
companies and business in the area. The problem, basically, 
that occurred with the native personnel in the construction of 


GSLR Hay River and points south of Hay River was purely a social 
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one. Iwas personally familiar and friendly with a number of the 
Eskimo people that were up from Gjoa Haven and the areas like Sachs 
merpour,. For some reason they just couldn't take the restriction 
poaworking une Set routines with this type of work operation. 

Pever pDidney who is very well known to probably many in the’ room; 
foe. cOuloun't Walt Co gel back To the trap line up in Sachs Harbour. 
People like himself when they decided to leave and go back’ they 
mere, ieagders FO Many Cl the other personnel involved. They in 
Porieroi2owed tis type of person back. If he had stayed, if 
people like him had stayed and were able to conform with the 
Pesurictesons Of this type of employment, probably a lot more 
moeulaumaye sLayen as. weld. 1 think this is a problem being 
experienced by many of the companies and I did have some little 
feseupslon with Professor Deprez on this. in training local 
Perconune] +O Work with these companies the problem is not so much 
ene Tiainine Ol Chem but it is in the keeping of them in these 
Bervicular jobs. This is a wide open area and I don't think 

Peere 15 any pat solution. it just has. to be developed through 
Merial ano error basis. come companies have had a little more 
Pees 1 revaining this type of personnel than others, but 

again depending on the location and personnel you're working with. 
It seems the greatest success that we have seen or experienced is 
where we can.take the job content to the local environment. If 
we could go up to Inuvik where these people are living and employ 


them at that particular location, we would have much more success 
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in stabilizing these people, to the workytnatewe providesror them. 
But if we have to take them out, and this) is something Mra Okpik 
Suggested perhaps taking some of these people out of the environment 
and providing work for them away from their local environment, 


this. hasnt workedwout, at ai ins thespacr. 


Mr.gM. Archer:-Thank you, very much. | Lethank wel) @a eee 
day. I want to thank the panelists and every one of you that 


have come to this conference. 
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SESSION 7A 
MARITIME BULK SHIPPING AND ICEBREAKER SUPPORT 


CHAIRMAN: Meena win, President, Dominion, Marine Association, 
eee iets: (Nr D.M.. hipley, Dire, Marine Hydraulics, M.O.T., Ottawa 
Mia oemecnOUl . Mangere rrwaNarine Div., [Imperial O11 Ltd. , 
Toronto 
Mr. J .G. German; Partner, German & Milne, Montreal 


CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 


foe. Ulin: —This panel was compesed of four speakers, but 
mBrrporLunately one of them, Mr. Jack Leitch was unable to visit 
mein Yellowknife due to business abroad in Europe. The subject 
Barediscussion here today will be that of looking into the 

Beowre and incidentally using a crystal ball. Using a crystal 
ball because as we all know with the exception of the summer 

@eaan run out of Hudson Bay, bulk shipping is presently non- 
meoweny in the Arctic. The, Manhattan exercise has of course 
focused attention on ald, Your operations in the North, and indeed 
Semcon pe said that if the riches of the Arctic,are to be exploited 
Peetevedr round Shipping is a must... The title of the panel 
Subject includes the phrase "Ice-breaker support." We should 
remember that bulk ships whether they be tankers or carriers or 
Pee Carriers will have to be designed as ice-breakers in their 

Own right when you realize they will be used for year round 
Operations in the North. These vessels will be very expensive 
mits tc build and as of now we are still trying to think of rules 
Seeenich to build them, through classification or otherwise. 


To those in the audience who think in terms of submersibles, as 


Mol. 
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cargo carriers, a whole new set of standards will be required 

to be formulated for this type of carrier and I mention this 
point because to my knowledge there are no submarines registered 
with any of the classificarion societieswaround the world, 

Our topic today is a vast one indeed and I'm afraid with tne fame 
at our disposal being rather limited we will only be able to 

deal in generalities and not specifics. However, the panel in 
preparing all their papers have gone through a great deal ORS 

time and effort. in looking into specilics seclaredee uae. 
possible. So, I would ‘like to call on our firs’ speare 

Mr. Don Ripley. Mr. Ripley is the Director of Marine Hydraulics; 


Ministry of Transport Canadian Government in Ottawa. Mr. Ripley. 


MARITIME BULK SHIPPING 
BY 2° MR Pie ear, 


SUMMA RY 

Recent discoveries of oil and minerals in the Arctic, 
together with advances in technology and operations effectiveness, 
have stimulated an interest in a larger role for the maritime 
shipping industry in the carriage of bulk cargoes out of Northern 
Canada. 

Bulk cargo sources are reasonably well established, 
but the actual quantities to be transported cut or Une marc es: 
and a time frame for full development of a maritime shipping 


system are impossible to forecast with any certainty. 
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LOMs erable success has been achieved in the use -of 
pumice Vessels opermmting with ice—breaker support, particularly 
mone Masvernn Arcric. The more remove areas of the Arctic 
Archipelago and the Northwest Passage, although open for a 
fimiped part “ol the year Lor well powered and ice strengthened 
Foe, so yeu Well “beyond the Limits iol economic viability and 
operational dependability. New and imaginative ship designs and 
mew operating techniques are being examined to extend the present 
Mmiwiios 1 Capability iand Co reduce transportation costs. 

i, ds scons dened That “beth the Canadian shipping and 
shipbuilding industries have a part to play in the development 
of a larger maritime bulk shipping system in the North, and 
fais sugeeoued that there is a “place Tor closer joint action 


by, industry and by government. 


fee eins nank you Mr Ripley.” The second paper is by 
Mr. Jack Leitch and I'll read it myself in his absence. 
Peaewier a shor: paper I think but “it Us rather to the point. , It 


enould be of interest to all today. 


MARITIME BULK SHIPPING 
Dagriies mde jie LET TCH 
Presenved By: Mr. A. Puliin 


SUMMA RY 
Mr. Leitch notes that Canadian ship-owners have had 


much experience in bulk shipping operations, but that most have 
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Submitted to the need to close their operations during the 
winter. He is convinced, however, that Canadian shipowners, with 
cooperation and understanding of government, could exercise a 
leading positioninm bulkeshippingsin thesirebacy 

To further such a joint engagement, there will be a 
need to alter radically existing attitudes and to revise basic 
policy to provide more government support. He notes that the 
Arctic belongs to Canada, and at the present time no-one outside 
of Canada possesses superior knowledge and skills in Arctic 
operations. Canada, therefore, has the opportunity to dominate 
in the movement of bulk cargoes by Ship. Canadians should plan 
on being the worid's- outstanding specialists, in thas, Eieud. 

AS for policy. changes: Mn. Leitch isugeests ea mecdmnon 
a Canadian-flag deep-sea fleet operating competitively with 
other nationalities. The government support provided in like 
circumstances in other countries is emphasized, such as subsidy, 
assistance in financing and reductions in import duties. A 
Government-Industry-Labour team is Suggested to provide optimum 
results, 

In the final analysis some means must be found to 
decrease capital costs and operating costs to the shipowner. 
it is argued that construction of shins Inecanacian Varos as 
a secondary consideration; in fact, ships over 100,000 dwt. 
cannot now be built in Canada. Cost cutting, according to 


Mr. Leitch, could be accompiisiaed by designating the Arctic as 
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pespecial zone of operations in which: 

a) Any Canadian-owned ship could enter Canadian registry 
without payment of duty. Offsetting subsidy and financial 
arrangements would be applied in instances where government 
wished =that certain vessels be bullt in Canada; 

b) Labour costs should be abated through government assistance 
anda more realistic attitude by labour; 

c) Insurance costs, at present prohibitive, could be reduced 
BY “a -sbpeclal overnment arrangement for underwriting a part 
of the insuranee for Aretic operations; 

d) A joint Canada-U.S. engagement through suspension of the 
Coasting Laws of Canada and the U.S. in respect to the 
movement of bulk goods out of the Arctic. Trade agreements 
Misrespect. bo the auvomobile industry are: cited as a case 


dt ep OLN « 


Mr. A. Pullin:-Mr. Leitch would represent the independant Canadian 
Pipovners'’ poinvy sol view. Our third speaker on the panel is 
PeemeGrout, che Marine Manager of Imperial Oil Company of Canada, 
and would represent on this panel the captive shipowners! point 
femview in that they build their own ships to carry their own 
products. They may be doing the same in the Arctic in the future 


foo. Mr. Dick Grout. 
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MARITIME BULK SHIPPING & ICE-BREAKER SUPPORT 
BY: MRA. aGnOUr 


SUMMARY 
Mr. Grout thinks that the subject: matter of they pane! 
"Maritime Bulk Shipping and Ice-breaker Support" is an exciting 
one as it is concerned with the possibilities [ortawia or 
technological break-through in commercial shipping. Without such 
an advance the development of a large portion of the Canadian 
Aretic will besampractucal . 
The bard reality of bringing the poventiaienoaturas 
resources to market at a competitive cost must be realized, 
and this is the basic factor of Mr. Grout s commentator. 
specific subject of bulk Arctic shipping. 
Mr. Grout has arranged his paper in six broad headings; 
(1) Geographic location of possible commercial 
discoveries of minerals and petroleum that might 
be moved to the market by ships. 
(2) Evaluation of the possible market for such commoditam® 
(3) The severity of the obstacles to navigation by 
areas In ct nen Arca a 
(4) The difference between mineral and petroleum 
development in the Canadian Arctic from a shipping 
point. Of views. 
(5) Discussion on the specifics of thescarvoecn vce 
ice-breaker support and other facilities that might 


be required (oriented to the petroleum industry). 


Cas 
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(6) General observations with respect to the opportunity 
for the bulk shipment of commodities to market 
by the surface marine mode. 

lies: thought thet Canadian Arctic Islands' 011 might 
Pode aeveri carnage ald the Urs. Rast Coast its first market . 
However, it is interesting to note that the distances by ship 
from the Mackenzie Delta to North Eastern United States, North 
Europe and Japan are roughly the same. “Although the industrial 
heartland of the North American Continent (Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland) does represent a potential market, Mr. Grout feels 
Pveve it Would be served by continential pipelines. With respect 
po minerals, the additional distance and'the constraints on° ship 
size set by the St. Lawrence Seaway and the circumstances of a 
eiosed shipping season would seem to rule out sale to this 
market. 

Spectlic opporcinities forsbulk marine shipping will 
require careful examination of market demands, the pricing 
Mechanism im force for the commodity and, in some cases, the 
Pecoronic policies "or neacaona ! governments. 1b will also require 
an evaluation of the environmental obstacles to navigation. 

The difference in approach to primary processing will 
probably result in generally higher value cargoes for minerals out 
Peerie rcyie than for oll. “O11 would adso: present a more 
Significant threat to the environment than would minerals. 


However, because of the high specific gravity of minerals resulting 
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in @ low utblization of shesvolumet ric pace wneeesiip the 
mineral carrier presents potentially greater hazard with regard 


to the sarety of the shipeancdscrew. 


Mr. A. Pullin?—TEhank jou. Mr..Grout Lor @ most interest ie 
paper. Our.final papervwis Prom.Mr. Gord German the suecinical 
member of our panel. Mr. German.is a partner ,;or Germany Miia. 
transportation jconsultants and naval varchitects. «is eomava. 
architect. he supervised, desipnedsand) carried out studies si 
Ll? ice-breaking- ships. and has.conducted, on behalisofepne 
Government, full scale instrumented trials of Canadian ice- 
breakers. I think Mr. German is very qualified to speak on the 


technical aspects of Aretioe transportanion. Wirasecuman: 


BULK SHIPPING AND ICE-BREAKING SUPPORT IN THE ARCTIC 
BY: MR. J. GORDON GERMAN 


SUMMARY 

Recent developments in northern maritime shipping 
are reviewed together with the principal problems: short season 
lack of knowledge of ice, incomplete charts, and ecological 
questions. Within the last few years the answers to these 
questions are beginning to take form but the question of costs 
is still in many cases "ill-defined". However, the author affirm 
that he is "a true believer in the ultimate practicability of 


sea transportation in the Aretic waters regicns:! ) loespape: 
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meteioers the varying requirements for ships depending on the 
Bea i1vidual routes e:¢8. Foxe Basin, Hudson's Bay, East or West 
of Resolute, Alex Heiberg (High Arctic). 

For large deadweienmus mur of the Arctic, transportation 
meeve Will be high for ship, sub or pape. Costs will be higher 
ewe move Lurohner norin. ~The author believes pipelines from 
Mmeemesoloancds will Notrbe possible because of great depths of 
Water and the scouring action of grounding ice. Surface tanker 
wom Ship will probably offer best returns but each particular 
Meerut on Will require study because of the many factors involved. 

Various ice-breaking bows and ships together with the 
Ze ols Operatbime methods are. discussed. .Ships must have 
mirri1crent power to be capable of continuous speed through the 
Mmenoolait.ions tO be found on any route. Route analysis and 
forecasting are essential. A heavy "Polar" ice-breaker will be 
required for emergency assistance as a back-up to commercial 
Sempoiie in the High Arctic... The size will probably be approx. 
meroue Tons, power 120,0000np. 

Mig-baree Cransporvat lon systems are considered in some 
ook, “he author believes the concept is valid but primarily 
irwior, voyares, for special situations especially for 
Me pavortaLion Of Construction materials. He does not see them 
mierthne transportation of raw ores. The "submarine" concept 
Will be for all-season Egor ee across thie. Pop and to. the, North of 


fe) fe) 
6 . supertankers or O/B/O vessels for South of as 
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pix-areas are identified fortacuion. 
-Canadian Government Construction Regulations for Arctic Service 
-Pollution Regulations 
-Hydrographic and bathymetric information 
-A suitable navigation system 
-Environmental data - information & definition 


-Rstablishment of acceptable insurance rates. 


Mr. A. Pullin:-Thank you Mr.* German. A most” informative paper 
indeed. Now Ladies and Gentlemen at this time we are open to 
ask questions’ or comments Trom™thes floors. And aieyour would 
stand up and take the microphone, we would be very fappy oo 


hear your poinvuse Git View. 


SESSION DISCUSSION 
DELEGATE: Mr. A. Okpik, Area Admin., N.W.T. Gov't., Pangninrtiae 
Baffin sland. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, my name is Abe’ Okpik and i 
work for the Territorial Government. It is kind of interestimg@ 
to hear comments on this ice-breaker deal coming through all 
this water. My comment will be on a different matter perhaps, 
nobody has commented on the proximity of the Arctic Islands and 
the mainland. I'm talking about Coronation Guif and through ame 
south of Victoria Island south of King William Island by Simpeae 


Strait into Spence Bay possibly up to Béellot straiv andydowm 
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Goarough Fury and Hecla Strait. When you're dealing with the 
movement of ice and water and so on these are real technical 
mooolLense ie tee la Because: 1 also fish out an a lake and if 7 

went to that same fish hole and chiselled for two minutes and 
moere is only abeut three inches of ice then I have already made 
a hole about 9 feet. In other parts of the world like the Suez 
Canal, or Panama Canal shipping goes through there possibly every 
hour and a half. My suggestion is just that in a bay between 

mo bonds .~wthen ice ds) permanent alt winter-and if you could make 
eerouve every Half hour, with a ship passing through, would you 
Wevevas much solid ice? You'd have a ridge made up between the 
Pm ands anceso. on, SO that you wouldn't have’ any problem of current 
BEeemMovemeny Ol Gece.” This is my observation, I think that if you 
Menew alone the coast “anywhere in the Arctic there is always an 
Hand a2 mite or two miles off but in between those waters there 
Memo lOulOl deep Water too and this will keep the movement of 
feemoway LtromPcne {ships L'm saying this’ because I always thought 
of ice-breakers SQoOCmineliak vney are Cry inercvo™lient 9 eet .oF 
Poemwiere they can fight one or two feet of ice with the solidity 
werd island outside and “hugging the shoreline like we used to 
meevcl, Now l'm mot saying that we are the best travellers, but 
Peenink that in this case somebody should come up with an idea. 

I was talking to some people who said that this strait was all 
fee coming in from Community Bay. You can't flood all that strait 


because there are several islands there. Well heck I heard 
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somebody blew up an island outside of Vancouver, and made a 
strait through. I mean this is a possibility and I"m try i1i2ee 
eonvinee Someone in this room. I hope that this type of thims 
might be looked into because there are lots of islands outside 
of the mainland which are we think impossible to pass but on 

the other hand the solidity of the land is what we are lookiig 
at. If you went out to Davis Straiv or Dafitin Bay worse 7s 
Lancaster Sound you would have all this movement of ice and 
this is your problem. You have to fight the weather and movemeg 
of ice and the thickness of ice and everything. In this partum 
area.you don't have to. All you have to do is to get the shag 
to go through there every one half hour every time and then ye@ 


only have about an inch of ice toa push [hrouei: 


PANES Me. @DLM Rip bey 

I should like to say that this is an extremely useaie 
comment. I believe Mr. Manning this morning remarked about the 
earlier ace-breaking operacions when Captain Bernier was develas 
systems in the North. I'm guite sure when he called Uponei 
local people to act as pilots, no doubt his success was base@ 
on this kind of knowledge. My own experience I must confess am 
rather primitive and certainly on a much smaller scale but it 
has been my observation in some of our areas where we have winte 
navigation such as the St. Lawrence area that the use of lang 


masses, islands and artificial structures of one kind or anouie 
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Pemanduce an appropriare: formation, of icé is actually the way 
we Snould deal with it. We should not run head long into the 
Hoawural aspect of this but try and moderate the whole action 


Paetwearine use © cervain) natural aspects of the mechanism. 


ProrpcATE: ~iCmdre OfC.5. Robertson, Northern Associates Ltd. 
Sips oOnecerait is) the Limitine factor 6 fathoms is 
mre you Gan carry through there. That is the deepest channel. 
meee veticies Chas this panel are talking about draw up to 70 or 
80 feet to carry the oil economically. It would be lovely if 
we could take it through the lower passage, because there 
memes 1ce.) | Unicrtunarely, there is not enough water. To 
fem Our, from Beliot. you are handling a monstrous ship in a very 
Perrow Strait with guite a tidal flow with whirlpools off Magpie 
ont Shoulda ty iLike to take anything through there, much 
meecer Lian 15 —- 20,000 tons and then I ee some of my 
poeeefues Might sugeest that I had a hole in my head. . To get 
Pwimcirougie.Commitcves Bay and Hecla and Fury Strait, again, the 
Mien Leu On.. oO, 10's not. that we haven't looked at the 
mienniel. we sure have because if it just. had a little deeper 
Merer this would be the answer. You would be playing with 35 inch 
meminchead 01.9 Loot ice as you say for a contadnuous passage. 
Bar. if this could have been done there might not have been the 


need to have this conference. 
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DELEGATE: MreA2ClR, “Alpery. Gipo, Albery, Pullerits & Dickson 
I would like to pose a question to Mr. Grout, who 
mentioned the high cost of liquid storage in relation to trans- 
Shipment. I understand the high cost of Storage being a factor 
in acquiring an all year-round marine shipment. This is a 
full twelve month operation so ten months, from the point: oo. 
view of a trans-shipment let's say with one mammoth shipment 
arriving almost every day I would have thought the penalty would 
have been such that the actual cost of Storing 4 barre VeoL soa 
would not have been very great. But if it is I would like to cam 
out a further question with respect to the possibility of direct 


Ship-to-ship transfer of oil? 


PANELIST - Mr. R.S. Grout 

Well, first of all you're quite right the penalty 
is much less on the trans-shipment example than on the closed 
season. However, it still represents an economic penalty. Bowe 
in the investment in the terminal, and secondly in the time requi 
to off-load and then to load another vessel. You are just adding 
another time factor to it. But you're quite CLOG 1G oe 
as great an economic penalty as say a three month closed season. 
With the average refinery economics, they talk let's say six Gm 
seven days of supply, as a normal kind of tankage that a refinery 
builds. You obviously see the multiplier principle there. Ship- 


to-ship transfer is another obvious consideration, and it “Ss Gqe 
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moat has ibeen sand will continue tobe considered. It. presents 
ercertain problem, perhaps increases the hazard of some unfortunate 
meappening buco Ldidn't. mean to rule it out.. The trans -shipment 
iecatldelends to weigh heavily against it. In any case in which 
fie ve speech eIinVvoOlved, yCurare Detver*olr to build a ship *to go 

mie tulivway. Untortunate ly “we are talking about a subject. in 
Peweres  andiwe Tealidy Nave Votzey cowl to where your ob] is, 


Mere your Market “is, what the volumes are’. 


Poepeariines: Mrs A). barrie, imperial Of 

Mew Chairman. Gent lemen.) ivam with the Imperial O12 
Pranspordtacion Department in Edmonton. My question might not 
be a fair one but we would appreciate any comments the panel 
WesiGaiiave bo pave. /invan Oll spill, to prevent pollution, there 
would be considerable cost in containment and a cleanup. Where 
moes une linaicial responsibility lie? Is it the carrier? 
Peopiver: Cargo owner?) *Consignee? Could we have your comments 


please on that. 


Moe Pulline—Yes. | tivink Mr. Crout (has been: involved in. Ottawa 


meus particular subject: 


PeneololeeMr.oh.o. Grout 
I'd suggest you read the proposed amendments to the 


Canada Shipping Act Bill C-2 and that will answer your question 
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as far as what the proposals are. The present legislation under 
the Canada Shipping Act places liability of damage on the ship 
owner and under present legislation the ship owner is entitled 
under certain circumstances to limit nie liability, on a tonnage 


formula. 


DELEGATE: Mr. A.J. Barrie 


Has this to do with loss or claim or pollution clean im 


PANELIST - Mr. R.S. Grout 


Botti: 


UNIDENTIFIED SPEAKER 

A number of the papers have referred quite naturally 
to the very high cost of these high powered highly strengthened 
Super-tankers, but I don't remember any of them to be brave 
enough to give an actual figure of what the cost might be, except 
maybe one paper mentioned the fleet of 20 tankers costing something 
like $2 bition but that may have included accessories and other 
things. I want to ask Mr. German if he is prepared to give some 
idea. ss.to what va 300 000 ton tee strengthened ship with adequate 
horse power might cost either in absolute terms or as a raviowe 


a normal tanker operation. 


PANEDIST> =) Nrv.d 20Gy ieermean 
Yes I did indicate thisain the main body of my paper. 


I don't know whether you got a copy or not. I didn't’ mention is 
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this afternoon. A very ballpark figure, it would be about 60% 
mioner tChanea regular 300,000 ton tanker.~ You are talking in 


berms, of horsepower of upward of 200,000. 


PeeeGnAlye- Car hebec. Sweeny ob Northern Region, H:Q@.; DiuN.D: 
Just <a. couple of quickies! in relation to Mri Leitch"s 
very heart-warming paper; I note in one point he makes reference 
to the board of transport committe and the deliberations of the 
Merchant Marine Study in Canada. I know it is not strictly on 
fate Subject at hand but can anyone of your panelists or anyone 
in this room, tell me what is happening with those deliberations. 
We seem to have been waiting for one long time. My second 
poeewion isstor Mr. Grout. “Sir, could you tell me in very round 
terms how much money Canada pays to foreign countries every year 


Pocewie transport of oil that we import? Thank you: 


Peuwetol: Mr. D.M. 1: Ripley 

Weipa Cont: mind taking -a crack at the: first one. 
The Government of Canada is actually conducting two studies on 
Pemgers in this «area. One as specifically related to :coastal 
shipping, the whole business of our coastal trading policy and 
Moeene secret that ithis report has already been submitted by 
Pmrewinaleyiduanw who as consulting for the government on At. 10. as 
presently in the hands of the government and I would anticipate 


Beascourse that they would deal with it quickly.. It isn't to 
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Suggest, however, that this necessarily will be a Dever tee 
thing for the shipping industry. I don't have to expand on that, 
Judging by the comments made already. The other study which is 
also touching on this matter is the question of the desirabili¢va 
if you will, for Canada to operate its own merchant fleet; perhap: 
resurrecting the old ideas that were extinguished some years ago. 
The “study on hatw 12 proceeding along at a little more than a 
deliberate pace. Quite frankly D“ean"t sey when io wittepe 
Dinished.. iDiweuld een ink likely possibly after the first of the 


year sometime but it: is some distance away as yet. 


Mee A. SPO soi teroute wilt you handle the second one if you 


PANELISTS Mr o.. Grout 

it try but. [must e0min 2 ecarn te give the answer as 
to what the industry spends. I would point “outa. coup lester things 
though. “ii the case on Imperial Oil we import crude oil to the 
Dartmouth refinery, to our Montreal refinery and to the POru so ls 
Portland Maine, and thence by pipeline to Montreal which is the 
major supply of all crude oil to the Montreal refining Comp less 
In our case approximately half of our tonnage requirements are 
represented by two ships which are owned by a wholly-owned 
Subsidiary of Imperial oil which I think is registered in Bermuda 


under the British Flag. I think this does point out something, 
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Pm vnink there has been quite a bit: ofsmisunderstanding in, terms 

Bee dme (CoNpel IL ive tora Weep sea tleete. Referring back to. my 
Paper mentioned that with the development of a large bulk 

perrier poday Some ot the Old concerns, comparisons on labour costs, 
Mace well eiley. Sb im exise .. Oo Theysare nota bic factor im Lets 
foe . OOU Lom Shap, your labour cost is in ‘the order .of 10% 

of the total. The big factor of why we don't have a deep sea 

fleet in Canada is basically the tax situation and to compete 
Peeccoivelylin whe snvernatlonal “shipping industry, you-must.be 
Mececciniiec ier aricarca wheresthere as no tax or little, tax. 
Norway which is a-smalill country, but has something like number 

3 or number 4 of the world's tonnage, the income on the tax on 
shipping operations is something like 15%. So I think there is 
megreas deal of misunderstanding on that. The reason also why 

Meco lon’ t answersyour question on the industry is that. our 
Competitors don't tell us all about their arrangements. Now some 
GumOour Competitors have like situations in terms of off-shore 
Pompanies that own ships: »«But,-i think this is.a much misunderstood 


Peevor in, the whole question of foreign flags. 


coe eer ine—Thanks you Mr. Grout... Now our time is up gentlemen. 
Mimesorry it's 4:30. I will roughly summarize what the discussion 
woeewa ll about today. It would appear that some surface or sub 


surface transportation by ship or submarine would be the cheapest 


marecost. it seems the user will pay for any Government help, 
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whether ice-breaker or other surface. High insurance costs coulo 
be injurious to’ the opening-up of the Arctic. Suggestions have 
been made that all operations should be reserved for Canadian 
Ships and crews but the Government should help or should allow 
Canadians to import foreign built ships free of duty. The Ship 
yards wouldn't like that recommendation. Due to circumstances, 
particularly geographic, minerals may be the first to be shipped 
in bulk from the Arctic rather than oil. The Arctic bulk tranere 
transport will in the future be divided between a super submarine 
concept for all season service: across the top, and to the north 
of 78. latitude, and the super tanker 0/B/O vessel for those 
latitudes at points to the south ofelariuude 78. The Government 
of Canada has still a lot of work to do in respect of regulations 
for construction of ships for the North, pollution control and 
prevention, hydrography, setting up a suitable navigation system, 
Supplying of environmental data etc. etc. Gentlemen thank you 
very much. I must thank the panel for their very fine papers 
here today and all that went into putting them together and 


thank you gentlemen for your questions from the floor. 


Zo 


SESSION 7B 
AIR CARRIER OPERATIONS 


CHAIRMAN: Miro. Ne wets One posi. Chairman, Air, Transport: “Assoc. 
OU wcatnade., Vancouver 
Posto.) Me. a. COUrTney, nesearch Leonomist, CIC, Ottawa 
Mi ew eee ner. Vice -Presiden,, Traffic Deve Lop= 
ment, Nordair Ltd., Montreal 
Miro Mas Ward) geresadent,, (Wardair Canada Ltd., Edmonton 
Me. het. Morriscn, Vace-President., Transair Ltd., Winnipes 


MeeeiGe woe — Presidente, Northwest Territorial 
Airways lutd,, Yellowknife 


CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 


ioe. Nausoni— i. fas taweea Db privilege to have with me today 
Pitter cons ier 1S 2 very importany panel on a@ir transportation 
Mmreadesome Of Ghae more knowledgeable people on air transportation 
not only in Canada but perhaps in the whole world. I know that 
Mae a eNOTthern Transporvation Gonference and yesterday's air 
Mmaveporbar On. panel was very interesting, very informative, 
Momvery sisetul.,  “b hope that this one will be equally so: today, 
I wouldn't want to take anything away from the importance of the 
Papelines Or the barge systems or the potential railroads or the 
Poevenvial Highways, but 1 must say to you Ladies and Gentlemen 
Piet if 410 were not for the first prospector that went in with 
Bpmcenoe tied on the side of the Fairchild 71 or a Fokker Super 
Universal, there might not be a Yellowknife today in which to 
have an opportunity to meet. While I'm not suggesting that there 
has been any deemphasis on air transportation, I believe many 
Pener forms of transportation are important to the North and 


Pranukiy | for one in air transportation believe that highways are 
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the most important thing that could happen to the North. How- 
ever there has been so much emphasis on other forms of transport - 
ation that I would like you in all seriousness to direct your- 
self to the observations that the panelists have for you here 
today, in terms of air transportation in the North. Our Lise 
Speaker is with the Canadian Transport Commission in Research 


Reonomics: Joe Courtney. 


AIR TRANSPORT IN THE CANADIAN NORTH 
BY: MR. JOB COURTNEY 


SUMMA RY 

This paper examines the commercial aviation industry 
in the Northwest Territories by setting out the routes and 
volumes of traffic without trying to provide answers as to 
optimum transportation networks. It is based upon a special 
Survey of 63 carriers, and covers the period APY! 196G0G0 
September, 1969. The author notes the predominance of the three 
regional carriers (PWA, Transair, Nordair), and of DHC series 
aircraft (Beavers and others), and Boeing 737's and Hercules in 
the larger aircraft field. Four alternative ways of establishing 
a lateral link from Yellowknife to Frobisher Bay are examined; the 
northern route (Yellowknife-Resolute-Frobisher Bay) is current ig 
unacceptable owing to poor connections, but if this could be 
overcome this would probably be the best alternative. Charter 


services from Yellowknife through Churchill to Frobisher Bay may 
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aso dea Teéasibple solution: 


Mr. D.N. Watson:-Thank you Joe. The next member of your panel is 


fate Ledii fer, whois Vice-President in marketing fori Nordair. 


ATR TRANSPORT IN NORTHERN CANADA 
Bye eine se. Pre hE 


SUMMA RY 

poiemeaper cxamanes Driciiy air transport policy stare— 
Menvs by the Minister of Transport and the National Transportation 
wee Of 1967. It is noted that existing policy gives no recognition 
Po une essential social role of transportation. in the North and 
Che author contends that air services over the years have generally 
Peer ecstanplishned on an ad hoc basis with little planning or 
mirection from the Government. The paper reviews how the principal 
mouces evolved and the role they have “played and are playing in 
the economic and social development of the North. 

The benefits resulting from the introduction of 
frequent and regular jet service on the three main routes have 
brought a whole new way of life to the North. The author quotes 
the Air Transport Committee. "All three services (Nordair, PWA 
and Transair) are essential to effective air service within the 
hercuwesy wlerriveorices. “lt Ws, therefore, sof great: importance 
that these carriers remain economically viable." 

The author believes that government air chartering 


and contract practices are often inimical to the health of the 
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air carriers, although there are recent Signs of improvement in 
this regard. 

The paper outlines the various devices that Nordair 
have introduced to equalize seasonal Variations .—4There Asvsti i 
much to be done in this respect and in other areas of northern 
operations and he believes that the North would benefit from a 
closer working relationship between the carriers and government 


authorities, 


Mr. D.N. Watson:-Thank you Mr. Peiffer. Our next speaker aaee 
real true Canadian free enterpriser, hard driving, hard working, 
believes in everything that is good for Canada, one Max Ward. He 


needs no further introduction, I assure you. Max. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION IN THE CANADIAN NORTH 
BY: MR. MAX WARD 


SUMMARY 

The paper checks the present state of air transportation 
in the North against the purpose of the conference i.e. "to 
discuss northern transportation in the 1970's for the purpose 
of contributing to orderly social and economic deve lopment, 
compatible with protection of the environment, through the 
Proviston of an efficient, economic and adequate transportation 
system." The author Suggests that the present system is adequate 
in that the requirement to move passengers and freight in the 


North is being met. However, he does not believe that the 
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"efficient and economic" objectives are being met "adequately" 
in that they are not being met to the same degree as in the more 
soucherly latitudes sof Canada. 

Dheama) or Wut -capabidity availaplesin the South could 
also be utilized in the North if suitable airports were available. 
Paeowresu lyr wile morcnehtaclent bie sjeu aircraft would bring 
porvuhnern rates: in line with-southern ones. Airports at Inuvik 
and Resolute should have standards comparable to southern-Canadian 
Ser oorus and distribution centres for commercial enterprises: will 
Pevewoo,. Sethe North wid develop by establishing airport srround 


Tacilities that meet the requirements ‘of the aircraft. 


Mee UeN. Walson:—Thank you Max for your typically forthright 
epproach to the air transportation requirements of Canada. The 
Mexvepane List iis qualified in many respects: not just in air 
meansvorvat ton but inshis vision of the Northern -requirements, 
Mmnis evaSdOnrOor ola kb transportation: requirements in the dantermodal 


sense. sandy Morrison. 


AIR FACILITIES POLICIES 
BYeee Mie Rh. Ae MORRISON 


SUMMARY 
This paper discusses the policy aspects of air transport- 
ation infrastructure and stresses the overall importance of 


adequate facilities for a-healthy industry. The central Arctic is 
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behind the Eastern Arctic and the Mackenzie River Valley areas in 
the standard of air facilities provided and this has retarded 
development because modern sophisticated aircraft can be used at 
only one runway in Keewatin. 

The author believes Canada is on the threshold of a 
great frontier and must seize the initiative with the vision, 
tenacity and commitment of those who sponsored the trans- 
continental railway ninety years ago. To this end, a basic infrag 
structure for an Arctic transportation system is required as 
well as a long range statement of goals and objectives. He also 
advocates the formation of an Arctic transportation agency to 
oversee the implementation of programs to meet the national 


objectives forthe Aretic. 


Mr. D.N. Watson:-Thank you Sandy. “Gur mext panelist (1s etveuw, 
capable northern air carrier president who can tell us’ of somes 
the requirements of this very important part of the Canadian 


geography. Bob Engle. 


ATR TRANSPORT AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 
BY MR hit FP? ENGGE 


SUMMARY 

Although air transport is dominant’ in the North, ywite 
the recent acceleration of development there is a growing range 
of competition from rail, road; ship and barge. Nevertheless, 


there is not the same kind of intermodal competition which exists 
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Iecne South and the author is concerned that air transportation 
Vibe velo Tledet hroveniresilatory rigidity. 

Bach transport mode should be permitted to expand in 
order to exploit its inherent advantages and this expansion 
Soule be encouraged rather = than discouraped as it is at present. 
Peak demands should be met by Canadian carriers. Government 
departments should spread demand through the year. Foreign 
carriers should not be brought in to meet peak demand. The 
author also advocates closing the east-west gap. The air policy 
for the North should reduce competitive restrictions thereby 
Pivisoratrine noteonlysthe northern carriers but’ Northern 


development as well. 


Mr. D.N. Watson:-Ladies and Gentlemen you have heard all of these 


panelists. -We have about 12 minutes for questions. 


SESSION DISCUSSION 


PioeeGaATy: Mr. Rh. Kapchinsky, Pres., Kaps Transport Ltd., 

My name is Ron Kapchinsky. My question is at the panel 
Booruney are all air carriers. Why is it ail the air carriers 
PamuryitipoLO wey Inbo Jarger aircraft and to service with larger 
aircraft when there is a need for the small aircraft to take 
the freight on to its final destination? Now this really pertains 


primarily to the oil industry where they build shorter airstrips, 
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Say out at Resolute or a strip out on Banks Lstand) Wersi an 
have to take a plane from there. We PANO ce trniitie type of 
service for our company that there is a Shortage of these types 
of planes. We find that the carriers get into larger planes and 
have the tendency of forgetting about the small aircraft and 


Passing Ateup:. 


Mew DIN. Watson y-Thank you Rone’ sli nor screwy qualified to 
answer the question but I'm going to take an opportunity to 
answer the first, part ror ahh feaisoucants figure out why every- 
body want siipo et into: the large airplanes. But there are peop leg 
very competent people on this panel who can answer the questions. 


Maybe Bob Engle could help you With Goatevone. 


PANELIST: Mr. R.P. Engle 

I would say thate we tere represented here today with 
two regional carriers) ands.Caradauve largest supplemental carrier 
in Wardair and a northern operator such as Northwest that I 
founded. There are a number of group B smaller operators, Ron, 
that you would be familiar with. This is a relatively new market 
having developed with the oil and Bas exploration on the Nore 
Slope and in the Arctic Islands. TI couldn't agree with you more. 
There is a need for the small aircraft Operator... Lech imi wie 
recent decision of the committee licensing an operator here in 


Yellowknife is an excellent example of the recognition) of thas 
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need. 


UNKNOWN ESKIMO SPEAKER 

Dieierot Moline Cossayever much. uiim a Little biteshy, 
PoUsriow. i vo been meaning to, say this before. I. just want 
ROesay something for myself. L'’m»efrom Resolute Bay, in the North 
West Territories. I've lived up there since I was born. About 
pve suppides air suppdies “ands'ship supplies. . We have a club up 
Bere av Resolute. We also get the supplies’ from Montreal 
eeu. — Lie orders sometimes don't come, and when we run out of 
Peo eo, Werliave, Lo; Order by ait.) oikast, month 1 ordered Pood 
mamiehond) Mmitet wyarhesair. 3/ lb. of fish that..cost..me $11.12 
Promechesstore. & The air freight. was $19.00. The freight cost more 
Pian nromiihe spore, that makes me a little poorer. However, I 
Peoevedds yOu very much about this. The people up. there can't some-= 
Eames go hunting, sometimes they have to order it by the air. 
Pere ye CUT OULr ol wou f..)eAnyways most.of all 1. would dike to 
Pave oe miesorry: my tneilish is: not too. good... Nothing 1s. growing 
femupneres.. Vegetables anything, if we want. it we. have, to order it. 


Nothing grows up there except kids. 


Domo, Neo Warson:-Even if if is kids, it's a great contribution 
to Canada because they are very, very great people in that 
Peeercularoner, sot the country. Thank you efor your .observation. 


mm sure that I don't have an answer for you, and -.I don't think 
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anyone on the panel would have an answer for your problem because 
it is a matter or demand, a matter of equipment aval labid tay 

The amount of requirement you have to move goods determines the 
Size ‘of airplane you use, and determines the cost because, cost 
Issa products or sacced and SiZe, Manchin yOu c ameoU Mid ua Berea: 

big airplane that will™eo 00° mives an hour, you're coine ta 

get it pretty cheap, but if you're going to have to use a 1 Oost 
it is going’ te Cost you quite Ss big ior money... Ident iiktiowe 


there isa realssolution to your’ probiem. Questicne? 


DELEGATES Mr John Steen, Advisory Council of Tuktoyaktuk 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. I'm John Steen from Tukt oyaktuk. 
I'm the Chairman of the Hamlet Ccuncil where sand ain horveured 
to ke invited to this convention and when you usually accept an 
invitation you must have a problem’ of tyour mind 2'So0 1 camethare 
with a problem in regard to the airport and PD thovurgntl ico: 
contribute to this convention by coming here with this problem. 
The DEW Line airport at Tuktoyaktuk is controlled and operated 
by Federal Electric Corporation, and if any other air carriers 
want to come in there they must first obtain permission. There- 
fore, it takes a long time before VYOuSe Cane Set 7a reply yoo. 
thought that DCT should take over the air facilities there and 
lengthen the runway which is presently just under 4,000 ft. It 
can accommodate a DC-3 but it can't take anything bigger. So, 


last year we had 70 aircraft come into Tukoyaktuk in one day and 
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they couldn't land. Most cf them were turned back because they 
Oech’ > have permission. We had a lot of tourists and could help 
develop Tuck, as we often tell our settlement. It would also 
contribute to increase our economy by tourism coming into the 
Se Jemenco. i might be evens=nelpiul to the o11 industry if the 
poripewas fone enough so they wouldn’t have to unload at Inuvik, 


piasuneretore reduce the cost of developing the country. 


Mr. D. N. Watson:-I would like to thank the panelists and every- 


one here for coming to the Conference. 


[a 
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SECTION 4 - PLENARY SESSION 


CHAIRMAN: Hon. Jean Chrétien 


SPEAKERS: Panel Chairmen 


"Well then our course is chosen 
—"Sspresde.ne sail. sook@povane 
heim, food master, many a, shoal) 
marks this stern coast. 


Shakespeare 


cow 


SESSION 8 
PLENARY SESSION 


CHAIRMAN'S OPENING REMARKS 


Hon. Jean Chrétien:-Ladies and Gentlemen, we are now moving into 
the Plenary Session, where we will receive the reports from the 
rapporteurs. There are 10 of them, so I will ask them to be 
Prrer and concise, We will pive you three minutes to report, 
after that we will have 15 to 20 minutes for people who would 
like to make some general comments about any topic they 

want. We don't want to start debates, unless some are persuaded 
Peeve cCOnMenLS to pop up and reply, but I would hope that this 
will not happen. 

We will adjourn after the Plenary Session and will 
nave a few hours free. After that everyone, I hope, will be 
present at the dinner. 

PeWOU Oke Orca rit rs pr On rNry Reb ying bert ormake 


Bas report. 


Biaeneks wnpie Panel Chairman on Meteorological service; Air 
Navigation Aids and Airport Facilities. 


Honea Ml inisler, wbadiles andsGentlemen. =~ felt. we had 
perealiy distinguished group of panelists including Gordon McDowell, 
the Western Regional Director of Air Administration who gave us 
a promising picture of an increased network of non-directional 
beacons using small propane fuel thermo electrical generators 


requiring minimal maintenance. He further enlarged on plans in 
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the MOT for navigational facilities north of 60. Our second 

very distinguished panelist, Maurice Baribeau, described a 
Strategic plan for airport networks in the Arctic centering 
around six hub airports serving large major aircraft. He 
pinpointed these hubs as Whitehorse, Inuvik, Yellowknife, Churchill 
Resolute and Frobisher Bay. Mr. Baribeau is the Quebec Regional 
Director ofehir Services responsible for Baffin Island and the 
Aretic Isjands from headquarters in Montreal. Our third 
distinguished panelist, Frank Benum, Chief of the Forecast 
Service with the Ministry of Transport brought much experience 

on Arctic meteorological services. He outlined the features of 
a relatively inexpensive increase in Met... facilities within ohe 
Arctic. This would meet the data requirements for research 
Purposes and provide prompt aviation weather reports and more 
accurate application of data for forecast and other requirements. 
The last panelist , Gordon Bartsch, a working pilot and air 
carrier manager emphasized the need for an area navigational 
concept. He has had the same experience as pilots like myself 
have had in crossing the Barrens and leaving navigational reference 
behind several hours with no navigational reference in between 
and then sniffing out and picking up the terminal beacon and 
heading inbound. His concept would be an area navigation rather 
than point-to-point navigation only as 4t as today in the Arctic. 
The last panelist was not able to be with us due to weather 


conditions in the Arctic, Weldie Phipps, and as chairman I read 
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Weldie"s ipaper.. Weldie also supports the area navigational 
SBoncept as» well as improved aids but touched particularly on 
Maman, vue Arctic.) *The problem of retaining experienced’ ground 
fmeweaidedir crew.) He Gouched on the point that salary alone 


HemOorven nov enough. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. G. Jacobsen - Panel Chairman on Eastern Marine Resupply 
(Including Heavy Helicopter Operations) 


Mr. Minister, Ladies and fe eens the Eastern Marine 
puppy tanel had a- presentation by Admiral Storrs who described 
the marine operations and gave figures showing the projected 
inecrease.in tonnage over the next few years, assuming that oil 
is found. He showed us separate figures for oil and general 
Gareo. Later on different methods of transportation in smaller 
mage bieger and ice; strengthened ships were discussed. One main 
mone iis Oneawasstnat Arctic transportation is hindered in cost 
Pune Nigh insurance rates. Several people suggested that 
insurance rates are high because the people who set insurance 
rates do not know the conditions and should be told some facts. 
Insurance is not so expensive as they think it is. Pollution 
fame up as a danger of accidents in the Arctic through o11 spills 
Saoueopners. then Prof. Brochu of the University of Montreal 
Suggested that the ice season be lengthened and said ground 
observers help in ice observations. Also he suggested the 


Russian method of reducing the ice coverage by putting soot and 
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Sand on the ice. Finally Mr. Martin from Chimo Shipping in 
Quebec suggested the building of ice Strengthened freighters. 
However some business people commented that this would be too 


expensive. 


Mr. J. Parker - Panel Chairman on Northern Roads, Trucking and 
Off-Road Transportation 


The panel that I was the chairman of, heard first 
of the northern roads programme with some statistics on the 
network of roads that have been built in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon during the last several years. It was learned 
that $10 million has been Spent on the northern roads programme 
to produce roads and to maintain them. It is important to note 
that the cost of maintenance is included within the $10° million 
therefore the number of new roads that may be developed decreases 
somewhat with the increase in cost and amount of maintenance 
necessary. We heard of the development of off-road vehicles and 
we were told that Canada has an important industry which seems 
CoO be “in thesi orefront) in thisepielde se wemnadee very good discussion 
on air cushion vehicles with the pros and cons expressed. 
However, the average view had to be that these vehicles were 
increasing in importance very greatly, that technology was’ still 
new particularly to Canada and the future was Very Di Ch tanor 
these vehicles. We had a report on the use of winter trucking 


and we found that, as many of us knew, winter roads are a 
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Peery cOoG method, veryyreasonabile andeuseful, for transporting 
heavy equipment and heavy loads to areas which can be served 
Pvermicenroods.» [he spectre of spollution was raised, particularly 
by one of our speakers, when dealing with vehicles. We had a 

good discussion on whether or not there should be more or less 
Porernmenvererulacion., “here is somes indication that the industry 
Tomax vOussbOnreceive direction as to what regulations: may be 
Biipesedwso that vehicles designed will fit within these regulations 
PoomiOlwoleD Oucside on them. Wexheard also a pood description 

of the roads in the Yokonsterrivories. «he highlignes of thac 
Mmusink CO most Of Us were the costs involved in making them dust 
Mmeooi mab ne use. Of calcium chloride or ythe ultimate, pavement. 


monic ir. Minister that pretty weil sums up our group. 


Pree well. GLlienrist =— Panel Chairman on Western Water Transportation 
(Including Effects of Building a Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline). 

imeL bts panel we tried’ to cive you some dea or the 
Papen ol Olr operations, the rapid increase we have experienced 
in recent years, some of the problems of operation as they 
Pwsveond also Something Ol that very technical problem of design 
of shallow water equipment. Also we had a glimpse at what we 
meme xpect in the future and it's. rather startling. Also we 
tried to get across and explain the importance of the Mackenzie 


moearcenvral artery in the actual servicing of the oi1 and gas 


development as we see them coming. Now in the end we had 
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Mr. Willson give us some concept or some outline of the possibility 
in his paper of the outlook for pipelines from the vantage point 

of his eompany. He also showed us a very magnificant and very 

well organized film of the éxpeninentan and developmental work 

that has been going on for the last Year Year and faeaharneeand 

will continue sometime in connection with oil pipelines at’ Inuvikgs 


A very significant and I think valuable effort. Thank OU 


Mr. W.J. Manning - Panel Chairman on Ice Information, Marine 
Navigation Aids and Terminal Facilities 


The consensus of our panel was that the ice information 
Should not be stopped at the end of the navigation season, that 
it should be continued during the year to find out if there is 
a pattern in ice formation and movements. Information was 
given to the participants on the present system of aids to 
navigation that is floating or shoring throughout the Arctic. 
The River Mackenzie was mentioned and the need for a complete 
hydraulic study of the Mackenzie River system as soon as possible 
to determine what will be required to improve it and to make 
Sure that the improvements in one channel are not causing damages 
up above. It was suggested that terminal facilities should be 
constructed in the Eastern Arctic to hasten the unloading of 
Ships and speed the turn-around. Electronic aids were Suggested 
for safer navigation and more accurate positioning. More complete 


hydrographic information should be obtained, also more accurate 
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PocadiZavlon sol land masses. Information on the Arctic of all 
Kinds, -engineering, weather and so on is today available ina 
number of government departments and agencies. Information on 
eenstruction as also available from the constructors of the 
DEWLine and the Mid-Canada Line, the Canadian Navy, the U.S. 

Mea eto. Oase suuato and ab might be of interest also to 

try to find out from Russia any information where they have 

done more development than we have. This engineering data 

should probably be collected and we would hope that the new Arctic 


Transportation Agency might do that. 


Meeeeaec. BULler — Wanel Chairman on Transportation: People and 
the Environment 


MeaeMinisver Lohave the nonour towresent our panel's 
report on the influence of transportation on the environment 
Pedapeop le. “The history of exploration of the North involves 
great human problems which are still with us and are probably 
more urgent than ever before. This history of exploration begins 
Nevpneecie whalers: then with the fur traders, the miners, 
nowadays with the petroleum producers and what will come next? 
ihe exploitation of the fresh water reserves, who knows, or 
after the oil reserves begin to be exhausted early after the 
mear 2000 will the North be abandoned and its people allowed 
to go their way? All our panelists emphasized that the day is 


passed when exploitation can be permitted to go on without 
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thought for Northern Man, his environment and his future. The 
engineering industriaiists on - our panel. indteavedewniay technolog- 
ical precautions we must take to guard against accidents and 
against environmental destruction. The sociologist pointed out 
how we must educate and train the northern inhabitants so that 
they can profit from the economic activities in their own count ras 
The biologists urge that we give priority to the preservation 

of nature in its esthetic qualities rather than to the economic] 
of transportation and the industrial operation. Pinallyetne 
legis lator indicated how these considerations should be enforced 
by legislation involving inspection, performance bonds and 
litigation. All four panelists urged measures that cost money 
and make economic development less profitable. Obviously there 
must be some balance between these costs and the benefits we 
expect. Who is to make the judgement about where the balance 
Shall fall? In the discussicnipericod thar sollowed the presenta= 
tions of the panelists, we were fortunate to hear the views of five 
spokesmen’ for the inhabitants sor the Mrcticwesi iene — spokesmen 
emphasized that transportation developments in Canada's North 
Should be oriented to service people and their objectives and 

not to be dominated by economic consideration so much as it is 

at present. Frequently mentioned examples were: the need for 
better communications between the people and the need for routes 


between the eastern and western Arctic. What all this adds up 
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to is now as never before there is an urgent need for much 
planning and forethought for humanitarian rather than economic 
Prout tes.) uiviowatOULrOEDe fOlnme on actively but who is to 
do it and how? After arriving at these conclusions our panel 
was pleased that so many of you were here to be confronted 
meow wiese Ques vions, especially our two presidents of the 
congress the Hon. Mr. Chrétien and the Hon. Mr. Jamieson. 


Thank you. 


fron. 0. Welisiby - Panel Chairman on Transportation Facility 
Costs and User Charges 


Mr. Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen. In Session 6A 
Pacetarsl. Gutvy of the panel was to point out to the chairman 
Piagevune catlie “Transportation Facilities and User Charges" 
is simply another way of asking what prices should we pay for 
meanoportat@won’ facijities. For this service I was very grate 
fee lt was pointed out thav in western economies prices 
generally reflect the costs that are attributed to the production 
of the commodities in question, and our uses indicated the 
Value that the consumers placed on the commodities and services. 
The uses of such pricing mechanisms allows investment in those 
commodities and services that bestow the greatest benefits on 
both consumers and investors. It was suggested that recognition 
of the important allocative role that pricing mechanisms play 


in the economy was one of the reasons for the Ministry of 
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Transport instivucine 2 policy of recoverable financing for 
transportation. That is to Sey .Choat. the Manis eyes adopting 

a policy analogous to sound corporate investment practice. 
However, Mr. Cornblat the representative of the Ministry of 
Transport was careful to BOint..out that the general principle 
implied in this policy is hedged with the conditional statement 
of "where practicable", It Was noted  thatiwuparo the present time 
the principle of recoverable financing has not been generally 
applied to Aretiic transportation. Over the past five years the 
ratio of revenue to cost for the provision and operation of 
facilities in the North has been of the order of 20%. Several 
reasons were put forward for rejecting com dete emphasis on 

the principle of full cost recovery with respect of Arctic 
transportation. Amongst the reasons that were put forward to 
appear to be worthy of special note: firstly in relation to 
investment in the North there may be significant benefit that 
accrues to those who are not the primary users of the facilities 
concerned. » elhdereie particularly true in a region in which there 
is a degree of under utilization of natural resources. One 

very important element of these natural resources is, of course, 
people. In such circumstances a strict adherence to 2 policy 

of total cost recovery could result in a net loss of welfare 

to all concerned. It was Suggested that the relevant yardstick 
to use in determining investment priorities was the benefits 


the total region derived from a particular project in relation 
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Bo Ene COst vol that-individual): project...The second point» that 
was raised was an equity question in which it was pointed out 
Dhat whilst at a conceptual level transportation appears to be 
Becacher indirect vehicle for redistributing income from one 
feo LOne OL et he communi tyebpOe another, shistorically it has. been 
eeeact thatwlransporuatdonahnas provided a socially. acceptable 
Poimucle {ome accomplishingewthis objectives (In concdusion fwould 
feow Jikesto say that) the, session was unfortunately unable to 
pomera Wi Thnesproblemsethiaterelate tothe cost. of user charges 
omvest Menta an redatwonr to .Arctic, transportation, buty ldo 
feel that there were some concrete proposals made which should 
be of assistance to the orderly development of the North. 


Thank you. 


Mr. M. Archer - Panel Chairman on Northern Railroads and Solids 
rapes ines 


MeLeMinistere wad tes and Gentlemen, Farsite 1 would 
ives voeLaik mabouL permairost. Ib was brought out that permairost 
tomo san enemy of the radiwayobut am asset. It is a good 
foundation. Sometimes we wish in the railways that we had that 
Terr Loundauaon furvhner south: We would have less of a 
fetncensnice bill. Also with the new techniques of construction 
Poaay you can build from seven to eight months of the year in 
the North where a few years back you could build only three or 


Bevremontis. As well if you. consider that in Russia and in 
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other nordic countries there are railways above the 60th paratiilet 
that are running, then we can run them here too. Railways are 
the only proven mode of transport, overland transport that can 
carry for long distances bulk commodities and a number of other 
commodities very reliably. Solids pipelines and railways in 

the North have something in common. They both demand very 

heavy capital investment at the beginning. To be economic they 
both require very high volumes of traffic. Ones buaiietie 
railway provides employment but once built the PipeTine= ustal ly 
is highly automated with very little employment. Any development 
of a mode of transport involving very heavy capital expenditures 
would take into consideration the economic considerations and 
reconcile this with ecological considerations that are of 
paramount importance, Also the intermodality of transport was 
ment ioned arnumber® of -times todays, Transport asea physical 
distribution, fully integrated system and intermodality should 
not Pesvurict atself purely Go trucking with rail but also to 
possibly pipelines with rail and aeroplanes with rail. One 
author mentioned that the innovations that have been introduced 
in his railway were introduced gradually and guarding against 
introducing innovations too fast which don't always work out. 

In other words any innovations should be brought in by evolution 
and not be revolution and you have to take into consideration 
the human factor to changes. The most constant Ching ein che 


world today is change and the most constant animal in the world 
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is man. He is not subject to rapid changes. The railways 
unfortunately don't offer much promise for passengers in-the 
North and naturally we didn't talk about passengers in pipelines 
because no consideration has ever been given to moving passengers 
into capsules. There were a few interventions from the floor 

and it was suggested possibly that we give more consideration to 
the employment of the local population, the native population. 
Another one said that usually when we go into these major 

Seve LOpmMenus OUT Orecasts “are too conservative. Our post 
completion analysis has confirmed that they have been a bit 
eopervavave bub the figures given by the industry usually are. 
Mhere has also been consideration to the extension of the railway 
Pomuhe North and supveys have already been made, aerial surveys 
Ba pOLner Surveys, Of uhe routes To extend railways both in BoC. 
and along the Mackenzie corridor. I want to take advantage of 
this few eee lefe to me if 1 have them to say how impressed 
Pwan oy this Conterence. it's my Dirst time in Yellowknife 

and how impressed I was by the enthusiasm and progressiveness 

of the native population as well as what some call immigrants, 
pire ike to call them “new'natives" here. Well Mr. Minister 


I want to thank you. 


Mr. A. Pullin - Panel Chairman on Maritime Bulk Shipping and 
Icebreaker Support 


Mr. Minister, Ladies and Gentlemen. We had four 
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panel members one of whom could not show uprat Che last “minute. 
They all presented excellent Papers and the report from the 

floor was in good measure too. The highlights were that the 
Manhattan trial concluded that bulk Shipping in the Arctic ig 
technically feasible but for Alaskan Oil the pipelines are more 
economic. This is in some measure due to the fact that Alaskan 
Obl is for Us sdemestic consumption and not an imported product. 
Canadian Arctic oil would not enjoy this economic advantage on 
the U.S. market and would therefore be at a disadvantage. 
Nevertheless with present pipe technology, tankers are the 

only way of transporting Arctic Islands oil. It would seem that 
solid mineral development might precede -oi11 development. The 
last year or so has shown that great advances have been made 

in the understanding of the performance of a Ship in ice and 

Mr. German was the expert here. It is now possible to calculate, 
with reasonable accuracy, the strength and power requirements 
LOPea: Ship to operate in a given part of the Arctics, Wihisea. 
related to the number of feet of ice which it has to move through. 
Mr. Okpik advocated to Sticking to routes where the islands and 
land masses prevented too much ice movement and to reduce the 
incidence of pressure ridging and hummocking. However it would 
appear that in the areas of which Mr. Okpik was Speaking about, 
the depth of the water was limited to about 20 to 30 feet and 
if we are talking in terms of 300,000 ton tankers and like ore 


Ships these vessels of course draw about £0 feet) of waterrvand 
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Would ercou re Ost iIGkeco tne more open Northwest) Passages” In 
ceveloping these large tankers: for the Arctic 300,000 tons 

dead weight and 200,000 hp, costs would be some 60% higher than 
for an open water tanker for the same deadweight. Pollut fon 

was a point raised and the question was asked wno will bear 

the cose of cleaning up an oll spill? Under present regulations 
the ship owner is responsible, although there is presently 

before the government a proposal that a fund should be built 

Bos by la elevy.0f a few cents <2 tonof “oll ‘on tankers trading in 
Canadian waters. Mr. Jack Leitch's paper made one suggestion 
that the North should be reserved for Canadians and that seemed 
CO draw a round of applause from the people assembled at the 
meeting. The final point Mr. German made was that the Government 
precanadarnas, still to doa lotivof work ain’ respect of reputations 
hor the construction of uships; pollution control and “prevention, 
hydrographic and bathymetric information, setting up a suitable 
Mavieauion system and supplying of -environmental data etc., ete. 


Thank you. 


Mr. D.N. Watson - Panel Chairman on Air Carrier Operations 
Honourable Mr. Minister; Honourable Minister of 
Srarscport, ladies and Gentlemen. I have a rather difficult task 
because I was the last moderator on and this was only a few 
moments ago. And so I didn't have an opportunity of going back 


eeethne hotel that famous Herc village and formulating a proper 
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document from which I could speak so I'm just going to come 

off quite simply with a very few points which seemed to be 
fundamental in everything I heard from our panelists today. 

One primarily is that there is a serious Shortage of proper 
navigation aids available to all forms of air transportation 

in the Northwest Territories. This is partly brought about 

by the fact that the Northwest Territories have been growing 

at such a tremendous rate in terms of development and so on 
that the funds available from government have not been able 

to keep pace with the demand. Now basically I'm a believer 
that if there is Something that you can do for yourseul?t doit 
for yourself and do not ask the Government to do it for you, 
because governments as such do not have any money. They simply 
have our money and before they can do anything for us they 

must get money. So then there is the process of taking away 
and then there is the process of administration and then the 
Process of giving away so if you can do it for YOUrsSei lt acc wis 
for yourself and you will get more miles on the dollar. But 
there are certain limiting areas where, sin’ the public interest 
the government must participate because there are so many of 
the public) anvolved: shits my respectful submission to the 
honourable Ministers present that the Northwest Territories are 
deserving in my opinion of a real serious look on the part of 
our major government in the matter of navigation aids, airports 


and facilities in order to Stay in step with that ever-driviatie 
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demand that there is to push further and further and further 
ino, the Northwest Territories. We are trying as air carriers 
to stay in step. We have got the most modern equipment in the 
world. One of our panelists suggested that we have spent a 
Pomereden tal bLons Ondo) Lanswaseairscarriers., the. private sector, 
generally speaking directed to the Northwest Territories. But 
imam sracher confident that we don't have a-hundred million 
tow barssworhh. ot stacd ities, in the Northwest Territories... (So 
it would not be totally unrelated to take a look at whether we 
can get some money from Treasury Board to make some improvements 
in facilities. 

One of our panelists indicates that there was so 
Mice iolagt Vain Ounrswreru lations that it didn't give anybody 
PumODpOrGUN Ly) tO expand jor CO properly serve the peoples. of 
mecmiOrciea slat 15. 11s point sol view... He 2s entitled to 4t 
iii bere, iss onesnigioity. | think 10) is there foria fairly 
Pocasrcason., urequency sof senvice, regularity of service Is 
Semethincgathatwtne Ministry has been working for years to 
develop so that you know that you have flights on certain days 
fiaso manyetiigits a day. These are an.evolutionary product of 
some basic concept and to simply throw out the rigidity that 
has been imposed by the Ministry and to allow everything to go 
Srveaneads noc pasis, you might well find yourselves ina position 
where you didn't know when there was going to be an aeroplane 


operating because it could be anytime. I heard a term used by 
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one of our panelists today referred to as "phased competition" 
and I suggest to you that my interpretation of "phased competition" 
is competition without any financial risk. In other words a 
licence to compete when the work develops but don't invest any 
money in it. That's fun, that) would be a real “dot cf tune 

Mr. Minister I simply want to commend the Government 
of Canada and all of those of your people who worked so diligently 
to put together such a successful series of conferences. The 
numbers of people that you brought around are meaningful in the 
Northwest Territories and I am happy to say that as a representative 
of a company that is a substantial citizen of the Northwest 
Territories that it is encouraging to see that there is a focus 
and that there is an influence and an intensity of that influence 


on the Northwest Territories. Thank you. 


PLENARY SESSION DISCUSSION 


Mr. Chretien:-Thank you very much Mr. Watson. Now I would 
like to give the floor to those who have comments and spend 

I5 minates or 20 minutes on that. 2 hope that those who have 
comments to make will make them brief. After Unet.) Vy Ouewa ue 
have a few hours to refresh a bit and we will have a dinner at 
7:00 p.m. We hope that you will all be there on time because 
Mr. Jamieson and I would like to go back to Ottawa to-night. 


There is a Cabinet meeting tomorrow and we feel obliged to be 
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PAereyinwunheemMorsing 8) 50, now*thes floor is “yours. 


Mr. Duncan:-Mr. Chairman, my name is Duncan and I am representing 
the Government of Ontario. I'm not an interloper. I'm here 
Dyaavibation. Biuv sone: thingethat's come to my attention while 
listening to the extremely interesting and productive dialogue 
that has taken place at these sessions is that much of many 

of the remarks seem to me to be directed towards the regulatory 


pooy) othe Ministry of Transport; that is the CTC, ‘and my 


observation leads me to believe that their conspicuous commissioners 


pres conspacuous iby iLhedr absence “and I am wondering if one 
ean place any significance upon this if my observations are, 


le tact, correct. 


Mr. Chretien:-You know, I don't have many comments to make about 
if.) The only problem is that we answer for the regulations 
and we have recognized by their absence that the policy should 


be established by the politicians. 


Mr J. “Tooley ?-i'm Jim Tooley and I'm associated with the Nordair 
Company. I just have one or two comments that I would like to 
make, and they are directed to the Ministry of Transport. I 
would just like to point out that there has been much talk about 
the improvement of airports and the facilities in the north 


country. There are two airplanes operating in the north country; 
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a Twin-otter and the Skyvan which are STOL aircraft. I think 
that these airplanes are penalized bY Une presencemom aan 
regulations., ~They're all. capable -of operating from fields of 
Shorter lengths than that for which they -are ieert if ledmand 

if their capability were fully recognized, the money being spent 
on airports may well be saved. 

I'would also like to say that I think that the 
desirability of a planned transportation system in the Arctic 
has been established by the papers that have been submitted to 
the conference and by the discussion that has taken place. 
There has, béénuquite a little bit eof stalk vaboupathe necessity 
for east-west iairlink; by a transportation system I think we 
mean scheduled air service. I would like to Say (Chater ieout 
of this conference comes a desire on the part of the Transport 
Department or the policy making body to co-ordinate all the 
movement requirements in the Arctic into an east-west scheduled 
System, we shall have an east-west scheduled system service 


very siortay. 


a 
Mr. Chretien:-Thank you very much. I understand that there 


is someone who wants to speak. 


Mr. Firth:-Mr. Minister, my name is Waily Firth: oi miwithetre 
Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada. I have been attending 


most of the conferences here and have heard of the good intentions 
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about involvement of the native people of the Northwest Territories 
in Bien oreetien and I don't think that as much is happening 
moacic dNvolvemeny of “unese people as canbe done. ~ Ins particular, 
Peeninke Ole hiring, peop lenLco run our airports, “thei transportation 
system, the maintenance of the Mackenzie Highway and some of these 
mreas. 1 Would dike tol suggest: that the people hiring personnel 
&O operate our airports should pay a little more attention to 

the line that usually says “preference will be given to a 
candidate in certain areas." This hasn't really been happening 
because I am sure that preference has been given to southerners 
Paarineour airports ai orioner thing: This: looks sapparent ; too; 

on the highway systems and the Northern Transportation Company. 

At one time the Mackenzie River Transportation Company had to 
Mepend GO a ereat extent on the native people to operate the 
system and a lot less now than there was years ago because the 
people knew the river and so the company depended on them for 
pneir pilots, for swoodcutters and soon during the days of the 
steamboat and it has changed now. The river's all marked and 

you don't seem to have so many native people there. But the 

one area lI think is the running of our airports. We have had 

a few airports up here for twenty-five years or more and there 

are very few native people operating these airports. I think 

we have the trained personnel in the area of equipment operators, 
truck drivers and so on for operating and we also have people 


who are capable to work as clerks, airport managers and such, 
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and I wonder if more attention should be Slvenat orth iskand 

give these people a little more preference. ~Onelrotherfsmall 
area [I would like to suggest, I think might be a good idea; I 
think an Alaska airline company is hiring native people includ- 
ing native girls as Stewardesses, as cabin attendants, “and 1 
would like to see the airlines operating in the North given 


more encouragement to do the same. Thank you. 


Mee Ghrey ieee: you veryomuch Mrs Firth. L“thinksthacetne 
audience has received your remarks very well. We know there igs 
a place for improvement in the employment’ of natives )) + Ghank 
that the airlines will be more attractive when we have good- 
looking native girls on the planes. That will give a flair that 


will be appreciated by many of us. 


Mr. Robertson:-Robertson, Hay River. TI have a couple of comments 
to make that haven't been brought out in the Conference forcefully 
or aso farids 1 ameconcerned ; forcefully enough. I think that 
everyone here is aware that Hay River is the seat of transportation, 
communications and telecommunications for the Téerrivories wae. 

think this has been made fairly «plain ‘and fairly clear and 

fairly obvious. However, I would like to follow through on 

that and say that .our port facilities puts through or put through 
in the last several years, many millions of gallons of volatile 


fuel. There are no felre tient ings hacinn tales capable of handling 
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any problems that may arise from accidents or otherwise from 
Meandiing such Large volumes of volatile fuel. The port facility 
is very small and the whole port facility could be destroyed 
wevyereadily snould a problem of this nature arise. 

The second thing is that with the seat of the fishing 
industry with probably upwards of 50 or 60 fishing vessels 
operating out of the port of Hay River with many many commercial 
vessels and a large number of private vessels also operating 
Somourchne DOr: Ol Hay Hiver and the airport facility fronting 
on the lake, we have absolutely no shipping capable of taking 
Care of any accidents that may occur on the Great Slave Lake 
Or around the Great Slave Lake or in the immediate vicinity 
Peeve cCnd Of Ghe airport. should an aircrait go off the end 
Pec ne airport, we have nothing capable of going out there in 
Memrcicnk Game to do any good. In a place like Vancouver, 
for instance, we have no less than five high-speed rescue cutters 
PoimvariOus types Of rescue craft capable of getting out to 
the scene of an accident at very short notice and I think that 
this ought to be looked at before an accident occurs making it 
necessary to supply this high-speed rescue equipment to service 
the Great Slave Lake area. Thank you. 

Mr. Geter that concludes the preliminary session. Il 
mimdelike to thank all of you for being here. I would like to 


make a comment before closing. At the banquet there will be a 
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Speech - a small speech by myself and a longer speech by 


Mr. Jamieson and we will deal with some of the problems that you 


have raised at the conference. 


Thank you for attending the conference in such large 


numbers, for your enthusiasm and for your devotion lo the Norte 
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future you cannot have one." 
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MINISTER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


We are winding up this very successful conference to- 
maght but berore — make what I promise will be a short speech, 1 
would like to introduce to you tonight three members of Parliament 
wmeOeare sn the audience; (Mr. Gerard Duquet, Member for: Quebec 
Paw didstheerariiamentvery scceretary Co the Minister of Transport ; 
Mr. Judd Buchanan, Member from London, Ontario and my Parliament- 
ery secretary, and Mr. H. Pit Lessard, Member from Montreal 
Lasalle and President of the Transport Committee. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, tonight we have every reason 
to be happy. During the last two days we have covered a lot 
Stoeerounu. My biggest satisfaction comes,from the fact that if 
Wemicvenedde tiiscwkincsOlsconterence four, five sor..sixsyears ago 
the people would have talked about only one thing: how we can 
Pereviines out cheaply from the North-or to the North. , However, 
Guringsethe last two days the panelists and the discussions 
have shown a real consideration for the people of the North. 

I was very happy that many of the participants in the 
GCascussion and those who talked from the floor were concerned 
about the place that the development of transport and all the 
development of the North will reserve for the native population 
living north of 60. What was very encouraging to us was to see 
some of them who got up and spoke and expressed their concern, 
their views, their priorities about northern transportation 
and other developments in the Northwest Territories and the 


Pukon.. elhnat kind of participation was for me and for all the 
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people representing the Government at this Conference very 
encouraging. 

Also referred to, was a problem that was not even 
mentioned a few years ago: the preoccupation that people have 
now about the environment. Canadians want to develop the North 
they are very keen to make sure that the last.Trontier in 
North America will be developed properly. They are keen that 
the North wild not be a place where we will repeat the errors 
that we made in developing the South. This message came out 
very loud and clear in all the presentations and the comments 
made “by the parti¢ipants: 

The emphasis given these two aspects was very rewarding 
for me as Minister of Indians Affairs and Northern Development 
and my people who work with me because we are trying to make 
Sure through our co-ordinating role in the 2dministrattonror 
the North that there will be a balanced development North of 
60. So going back to Ottawa we really get the impression that 
now the people, those who represent different elements in 
northern development, are Willing to sit together to discuss 
the issues, to look into the problems and to come up with some 
acceptable policies to all the Segments that will form the great 
North. That will be probably Canada's greatest achievement in 
uhe (0s 

But as 1 said to youl am nov the guest speaker tonights 


I'm just the maitre de cérémonies I'm the M.C., and I have a 
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very pleasant task to do now. I would like to introduce a 
colleague or mine, the Minister of Transport, Don Jamieson. 

Of all the newcomers that came into the Cabinet after me and 
Mr. Trudeau, - because I got appointed the same day as Mr. 
Hrudeaus— tie one who came Dif and strong and who is certainly 
the best asset we have in the newcomers to the Cabinet is Don 
Jamieson. 

He is a very able man who argues well, who is really 
concerned to try to be modern but to have his two feet on the 
ground at the same time. The problem we have in public 
administration is to make judgments, keeping in mind all aspects 
Sueproblems. tL must» tell you that Don Jamieson is the kind of 
man who has a lot of idealism and at the same time a lot of 
peachicabiiaity and 1 do think that he is one of the best cabinet 
Ministers. I am very proud to have the opportunity to serve 
with him in the Cabinet and I know that his preoccupation with 
transport policies and the administration of this big department 
are very weli received by the public and very efficient. I know 
that you are very keen to listen to him tonight. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me a great pleasure to 


introduce to vou my collegue, the Honorable Don Jamieson, Minisver 


of Transport for Canada. 
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It certainly has been a pleasant experience to be here 
at this Conference. I wish there was time for me to exchange 
with you some more of the humourous anecdotes and the like that 
ve heard, ever since I've been here; because, apart altogether 
Beoleune Vailesthar wo think has come oul of these discussions, 
there has been a good deal of camaraderie. I think we have had 
em Opportunity to get to know each other better, and I know that 
Mr. Chrétien and I and the officials from both of our departments 
Penuinely feel, whavever your reaction has been to the Conference, 
that it's been worthwhile for us and that from now on when we sit 
Gown to talk about the problems of transportation in Northern 
Paneada tna it won't be just some kind of an abstract but that 
we will have this confidence that we at least have a small personal 
awareness of what it is that we are seeking to do. 

i ceravnersuttticuite FO Cry CO SUNMarize our reactions 
BPaoeviews Of tne past two days.” There is, 1 think, a similarity 
in many respects, not only between my native Province and the 
North, but also between many other parts of Canada south of '60 
and the North as well. I am inclined to think with the gentleman 
who spoke yesterday morning, that really the 60th Parallel is a 
rather imaginary kind of line and that essentially our problem 
maeCanada whether it's in the North or in the East or the West, 
wherever it happens to be, is one of distance. It still is one 
of geography. I do wish that more of you could have the opportunity 


to see different parts of Canada. 
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ft am impressed by the fact that there as 4 commonality 
tO OUP problems. “Many snave. ae uity le beucer emphasis, ora 
little different emphasis, in the North than perhaps they have 
in eastern Canada, but the same comments are heard with re gardave 
the high cost of living and the contribution that transportation 
makes to that. Last Saturday night in Nova Scotia and in 
Saskatchewan only a week or so ago I heard representations, rather 
difficult to refute Incidentally, as te Why a@ Carload cf istecer 
destined for some point in Saskatchewan costs more to deliver than 
the same quantity of steel moving on the coast of Vancouver. 

And so, throughout Canada in fact, one finds these 
disparities which are really part and parcel of the geographic 
problem and which it is exceedingly Gat Pi Cule slat iaai Keats 
governments or for anyone else to level out in a meaningful way. 
For example, let me just comment briefly about some Suggestions 
that were made during this Conference about forms of subsidizat iomm 
[am not. in a sense congenitally opposed to Subsidies, and I 
believe that in many respects the overall contribution that 
governments have made in the North and elsewhere, are in reality 
a form of subsidy; but after a great many years of the Maritime 
Freight Rates Assistance Act and various tinkerings and meddlings 
that have gone on with that particular scheme, which many regard 
as the "magna carta" of Atlantic Canada, after all of these effortsm 
the truth of the matter is that the subsidy route has not brought 


about the desired results. 2 think that) one can cite example 
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after example throughout Canada which illustrate that although 
this appears on the surface to be the simplest and the most direct 
moube vo Nnelpinge people, it really does very little in the long 
PMicmuorcver OUul tie nittssand tne valleys, as it were, of the cost 
of living or generally the cost of doing business in one part of 
Canada as opposed to another. 

50 I simply say to you, that while in the last analysis 
there may be occasions where there is no alternative but to 
provide some form of direct assistance, this really is not the 
Mard core of the problem. if it were that easy, then most of us 
here would not be applying ourselves as we have been up to now, 
and as we will, I am sure, continue to apply ourselves to more 
meaningful and lasting solutions. 

tf oon’ te believe: that At is pDessible to try to assess 
this Conference without becoming a bit philosophical, and I might 
Bayeat une OULSeL of these remarks, that I apologize if now I 
Begin to sound like the instant expert: J don't want to give that 
impression but I do have a very vivid impression out of these last 
maomdaveethat the problems heres In yNorthern Canada, in the Arctic, 
Peay eo1y1de in a) sense down a rather clear-cut line. There are 
the problems of people: not merely the native people but all of 
the residents of the area. There are the problems of small 
communities and the residents of these communities, and these 
problems would exist whether we had development in the North or 


mot. There would still be the challenge of how one gets a dozen 
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eggs into Cambridge Bay or into some other remote locattonea:. 4 
reasonable price. 

That it seems to me, is one part of the challenge, one 
of the difficulties: how to, in a sense, shrink the distances 
SO that you give to people who live in ‘the North, as we are 
sceking Lonciverto people who live on the periphery of antcot 
our country, some measure of equality with those who are more 
fortunate in one sense and who live in the cnetral regions Caent 
at the heart of things in places such as Montreal and lorontion 
And so we have, if it's not Jargon, a kind of "people problem" 
in the Arctic when one relates it to transportation. 

Secondly, we have what I call the developmental problem: 
this is the result of all manner of interests by all manner of 
people, many of them represented in this room ponte. Imaginative 
people, in many respects creative People, who are reaching out, 
Seeking to determine how best to extract the known and suggested 
or hinted-at wealth that exists within this vast area. And here 
we have in a way, a different kind of problem. Because the 
initiative, as I mentioned yesterday morning in a different context, 
only rests with government up to a point. Others are Soinge out 
and searching out in particular Pe LOS) Orne Arctic, determining 
whether there is a potential for gas or oil or minerals or what- 
ever the case might be, and then by their actions taken in many 
respects unilaterally, putting a demand upon government, seeking 


a response from government, in order to fulfill the needs that 
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meyc Weenecreaved: by» thearsiInitdative in the first place. 

Now these are not wholly separate problems by any 
Hemmer Or means. There 1s a crossover and I think the interesting 
point, and perhaps the most important point - when one tends to 
downgrade the importance of development in the North - is that 
mrOse people in this area who are being badly served at the 
Memenu., are those who happen to be in the path of or at the 
iacewvon Of development. In other words, if we didn't. have the 
development -- if we didn't have the vast array of interests, 
PeroOole Variclyeof Interests represented in this room tonight. == 
then the odds are that not only would we be worried about the 
small community that still doesn't have adequate air service 
but the chances are we'd be worried about the kind of service 
imiavewas ©€xisving in Yellowknife or in Inuvik or in any other of 
the growth centres because these have come about, as the progress 
in the North has occurred, primarily because there have been 
memote With Vision, even inguisitive people, even people with a 
wholly subjective interest in simply, as Mr. Chrétien has said 
Bextracting what they can out of the area". But even these have 
Meena cesense, a benetricial effect, because they have brought 
enormous benefits to the residents of the whole region. 

Now, in trying to resolve this question, in trying to 
meoisnuirselves what the real nature of the challenge is, I got 
the impression over the past couple of days that it's one of 


Balance, that really, we can't turn our back on development. I 
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don't think Ghat otter; appropriate for the Canadian Government or 
for Mr. Chrétien or myself to simply say that we are going to 

keep. this Jeand anesiiite beauty, unadorned by any form of economic 
development or industrialization. I don't believe that Atits ri gon 
or proper for us to take that route even if we had the power to 

do so. But at the same time, [ coneur totally in his view the: 

in, fact we ¢an's Simply sit back and allow the North to be raped 

aS SO many other parts of our country have been in the past. 

I mentioned being in Nova Scotia recently and when one 
travels about Cape Breton Island or moves over into my own Province, 
tO a place like Bell Island =-- or ‘some of these other mining 
communities that had their roots back (Or. 00 years ago -- you 
have to be appalled at the incredible shortsightedness of private 
enterprise, you have to be literally angry at the way in which 
they wrenched everything of value that was there and then when 
the day came that it was no longer of value, turned their backs 
On at, ett 2 brutalized country and at the same time left large 
numbers of people with nowhere to turn -- people in their middie 
years for whom they disregarded all sense of res DONe. 0a lative 
And invariably when those things have happened in the last 50 
to 75 years. itehas always been governments at one level or 
another that have had to come in and try, to the best of thein 
ability to clean up the mess: 

Now two things have happened I think, since those kinds 


of development started and since those ends resulted. First of 
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all, governments have become more enlightened. I believe that 
mouay you would "be inclined to agree with us that we haven't 
gone too far -- that indeed perhaps we haven't gone far enough -- 
an saying development yes" but not development at any price; 
tNat, in fact, we have to ensure that if industry and business 
Moe olne Go Extract the Known wealth of this vast area or of 
mivjepeart soleGanada, there is a price that they must pay for that, 
and that it is they who must pay and not the country, not the 
countryside and not the people who are common to that area. And 
SO we have now more stringent and more reasonable rules. I believe 
fooWwoo, ONChOL thes beso things that has happened in many years 
in Canada when this Government decided six or eight months ago 
tO £0 even beyond the normal conventions of international under- 
standing and to introduce whew wereceLe PollueaoneGl LL 

I have heard certain people at this Conference talk 
to me about the severity of these measures and also about the 
severity of the measures which I introduced recently under the 
Panacveron lve acahcu. set COUrSse ts inevitable. -- and [would 
Noeulexcane thing if i was im their place -- that they should 
Peeiewe are asking too mich, but JI say that there is not ‘too 
Mictathab WerGan ask, that It's, too late if we have two or three 
more Chedabucto Bays along the east or the west coast of this 
Gountry; it is not too ’much when there is the prospect of a two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand dead-weight-ton tanker 


collapsing in the middle of the Arctic Sea or on the west coast 
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of this country. These are new threats to our environment ,. they 
are new dangers, and the government would be totally irresponsible 
if it didn't say that it's going to take the toughest measures 
possible. And I say to you as businessmen and as industrialists, 
that if you can’t Live with this kindwot rules), then’ cet <out. on 
the game. Because this is the way it's going Lo be and this. as 
the way it's going to continue to be for as long. teas. mas 
men like Mr. Chrétien and I have any Pesponsiod Live 

Having said that, and having emphasized my belief -- 
and I am sure it is shared by my colleagues -- in the necessity 
for development in the North, we come to the basic question 
which has run through many of our discussions over the last 
UWO Or three days, and that is the degree of sharing between 
the public and the private sector. To me it is incredible 
to even suggest -- and I hope we have never been misinterpreted 
as a Ministry of Transport in talking about ‘user Ccharges' that 
we would expect that every single facility in the North had to 
pay for itself from day-one before we would be prepared to put 
it in. Believe me I have had enough experience with slide 
rule boys, I have had enough experience with the so-called eco- 
nomic consultants and I have had enough basic business experience 
myself to know that in 'the chicken and egg game' it's the govern- 
ment in the first instance that has got to lay the golden egg. 


Unfortunately there are too many occasions when we get strung 
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k 
Memb y tuewneckuas ao racher badly plucked chicken. ~ But tapart 


from that; I do believe that) there is a responsibility on us to 
Previde thes basic infrastructure, to provide the basic facilities, 
Pomlayeune Ground work so vhat enterprisers of one “kind and 
mmoOurer (can move in and spend their own -dollars. What is very 
mociear in my mind however =—— and 1 sugeest that we all ought to 
Pa iieavOubmulas More u--"iSy Parst ol ally the Sharing “of eosts 

in the first instance, and, secondly -- and perhaps even more 
importantly -- the sharing of rewards in the second instance. 

Too often in the past there have been attitudes which 
PueseOestmply, ulaee it Someone came in and found a mine or an 
Pewee Liou Vesomeustrange chemistry (all of us should! cer 
down on the ground, bow our knees, saalam a half a dozen times 
Pioeial lace neiaas Cie wwreab, Pree enlerprise heroes’ of all tame, 
peop ices ther taco, ehat perhaps having done all that, the demand 
‘on the PUbLICcesceeClLor Might be lor er ourthnundred “miles of vrari= 
Lead mote hOrasake Or Severs airports, Or for seven iortelght hundred 
Moises weCheror schools -andvorner@intrastructure, ein other words, 
Peeves tou wnesmine téllows 7bring 10 all to me and lookeat me... 
I'm the greatest hero". 

Now iesayrito you thabasuchivdevelopments Just don't make 
any sense any more; in some way or other we have to equate the 
importance and the value of the so-called infrastructure tc be 


applied by the government, to be put in by the government, to the 
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ultimate returns. In other words, if we're going to share the 
risks with you fellows then let us get a piece of (tne act itch aa 
the end of the line. So I hope that we can devise a pracv ica 
Scheme and of course it won't invclve only my Department. “bur 
it Will also: invelve Mr: Chrétien's, perhaps peimarily . sMay 
I say, by the way, that one good turn perhaps deserves another 
and when politicians start to compliment each other most Decree 
generally get suspicious -- but at the same time I do want to 
Say in your presence that I have been enormously impressed over 
the past two and half years not only with Jean Chrétien's skill 
but with the sense of awareness that he has, with the anxiety 
that he has to learn, and with the enthusiasm that he is bringing 
vO tUniswextreme ly difriculvs) ob 7. ae would say that when one 
puts together Indian Affairs and Northern Deve lopment ; pugs sin 
your lap forty percent of the land mass of Canada and says "Here, 
work it fout™ o.. that's a job that I wouldn't want onsale eon 
I want to pay tribute to him here tonight and say *that “1oignink 
that you who work in the North are Singularly fortunate to have 
a Minister who is young, aggressive, creative and who has as his 
motto, I believe "No Sacred Cows." Jean, I'm happy to say this to 
Vou vonipeny. 

Now to get down to some basic points. Yesterday o) 
Started by talking about the divisions within the Department of 
Transport and perhaps the best way for me to try at least to get 


some order out of what I have been saying, is to deal with the 
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Air, Surface, and Marine Administrations in the context of what's 
DecnedaSscussecwAGelr nis sConterence:. 

pealinouwith Merineatirst) io adh. .I[-think that there 
was some kind of a misapprehension unwittingly generated during 
some of the discussions, to the effect that at the present time 
Weydontbis have anice—bpreaker-puilding capacity in Canada. This 
Olecourse wis (Wot eso. Jin fact we have already builtua number of 
Pee—breakers, the most recent of which was in Hudson's Bay ne 
furbnersaway cthan- three or four days ago, the St. Laurent. The 
John A. Macdonald which was the ice-breaker that navigated the 
Northwest Passage along with the Manhattan, was also a Canadian- 
built ship. In fact all of our Canadian ice-breakers have been 
Dit Cmis country: Most) of (them have beenwmulti-—purpose 
Shave eeuero Livy aspeaking. We have mors up until fairly recent 
times, had that same urgency about Arctic developments that we 
have now experienced; so generally speaking most of our ice- 
breakers were designed to not only break ice in the St. Lawrence 
Hid eonmoulrvecast ecCOastedurineethe winter months, Orso,do various 
forns, of Arctic re—supply during the summer months and the like, 
Butmtney Naver also servededouble duty an terms of being special 
Supply vessels for alds to navigation and,for.a number of other 
reaconswince uding in tonescase=inwiact, cable Jaying. And so we 
have really tried, and I. think quite successfully up to now, to 
devise vessels that could serve the wide range of needs that 


are required of us. 
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We now reach the point -- and it was highlighted by 
the Manhattan -- and I touched on this yesterday, as to what 
kind of ship design we now want to have in terms of new developments 
in the Arctic. Now there are those who say that we should go 
in for what''i- might describe as, the spurcsusorm mechanic uic 
ic€-breaker. That is a vessel that has only one “purposé, which 
is simply a large thrusting prow, in effect, with all the power 
that you ican pos@iply ‘put: “inside Sor it “ande i usteusew tere 
Single purpose. Fut at the present time -- and as I believe our 
Conference showed -- there is certainly no unanimity of opinion 
as to whether or not in the foreseeable future we are likely to 
be attempting, let alone succeeding, in running ea recularvorrd 
kind of scheduled route service all the way through the Northwest 
Passage. So therefore, if, one is going to have’ a more limited 
objective in terms of ice-breaking | if Atwis poing totoe contiine s 
let us’say in part at. least; to the Hastern Arctic into Hudsons 
Bay up into Baffin Island where the known sources of minerals 
are’ at the’ moment’, then: at Ps -Goncelvablestiarey ou een Geeed 
the same kind of vessel you would need if you were going to go 
all the way through the Northwest Passage and seek to do it ona 
regular and scheduled basis. 

Furthermore, I think if the Manhattan voyage proved 
anything -~ and I believe’ that it’ was a veryuuseiml exerci es 
it also showed that) aun-facts for shippinget oo bewel tec ivessn 


the North one has to build the Kind of vessel that doesnt nced 
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ongoing and continuous icebreaking support in terms of an escort 
vessel because in effect what you would be doing in that case, 
would be running two ships for the sake of one. And so what is 
really necessary in terms of northern transportation, if we're 
ZOlne +o Move into this business’ of buik carriers for minerals 
and perhaps other products, is that these vessels themselves 
nave vo be designed as icebreakers -- they have to be ice 
strengthened vessels that’ can function ‘on their own in this 
environment rather than have to have continuing support. I'm 
now Sugpestine that we should or can eliminate the necessity of 
ice-breakers for assistance purposes, to keep channels open: and 
that kind of thing, but basically it.seems to me that perhaps 
one "main part ot the problem is the design of a successful and 
efficient ice-strengthened vessel that can generally speaking 
Sperave sarciy ana errectively more or ess on its own. 

Anus o, whem UMere Ss, Criticism, as’ there has been, 
AvOUWFOUL allure Loe place, contracts Tor whe designvwof an ice- 
Dreaker tor polar work, it is-simply because, as this: Conrerence 
I believe confirmed, there continues to be a good deal of 
uncertainty in various quarters as to just what the appropriate 
Cask Olen -vo bese And rather perhaps than to now move to a 
desien svace tor ae specitic vessel, our ‘money might very well be 
petter “spent —— and frankly this is’ the’ direction ‘in which I am 
moving at the moment -- on a study in general terms of the kind 


of vessels that we are going to need to operate successfully in 
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the North. But there can be no:-doubt. and’ no question about our 
enthusiasm for this’ particular project. 2 look morwardsio the 
day, and I.don't beddeve, that; dt. 25°a1)) that piar eee iors 
when in fact we wild consider navigation of, muen (olssour Arar ic 
seas as routinely. in many respects as we now ‘consider navigating 
Sout -Ofy toe 

Now there are several other matters in marine: that 1 
just want to touch on brietily > There, 1s) (oly courseal ne wwiiole 
question of the future of the Northern Transportation Company 
and the Mackenzie: Route’ «in general. (inaver pec.) everseinces! 
was here this summer with Balb Glichrpist.s very simpressed wie: 
only by his knowledge: cf the North andijof “ihe hiver,puueatiso 
by his enthusiasm for this unique waterway. I would question 
if there is one Canadian in perhaps a hunared or one hundred 
and fifty thousand who has the slightest awareness that the 
Mackenzie River even exists, and yet here we have one of the 
great waterways of the world. -What a fantastic asset for us To 
possess, particularly now, when we are seeing so wmany deve lopmencs 
which are basic ‘and which areneo necessary Th Germsiot Coc sid 
of transportation that the Mackenzie provides. | (Butinere once 
again the’ problem of government is one: of options. Tne; questions 
that are raised are whether or not we should in fact expend large 
sums of money to improve the waterway as was mentioned yesterday ; 
or whether we should in fact now seek some other means and of 


course as this Conference made very clear, there is no unanimity 
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of opinion in regard to the use cf the Mackenzie as opposed to 


a road system or a railroad or to new and advanced methods of 


aviation and so on. My own personal judgement if one can have 
a tentative conclusion -- I'm not sure that that isn't a contradic- 
tion in terms -- but I have reached the conclusion, tentatively at 


least, that the Mackenzie will continue, for a very long time 
Powcome, —-O Déran Essentially part of the transportation complex 
of Canada. 

For my parte I> believe that we have to work in’ that 
airection, “Whether orgnot: itnis necessary for us to. under- 
take in a rapid sequence a major change or whether it can be 
Phased@as the erowth cccurs, 1 am not. certain. But the studies 
are going on now as many of you will know, and I know too that 
Bad Gilchrist won't let me get a minute behind the information 
as soon as it comes to him. Il was very excited last summer when 
imnad=thewopportunity tovtrave leon the Mackenzie and 1 am hoping 
ene this coming wear I will havesthe chance )to make the trip 
all the way from Hay River right out to Tuk because as I said 
manyetimessduring these: last couple of days ,.publicly and privately, 
there is a certain amount of romanticism in this whole business 
of northern development and what could be more romantic than to 
Hela kind’ of northern’) "Huck® Finn" in the 1970's.moving on this 
river as on the Mississippi so long ago. 

Now I could range over many other problems in the marine 


area of transportation but I merely want to touch on one more 
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in the interests cfisaving time} :andithat 2s themeuesl ionic. 
insurance. -Dr. Camu and.J, along with Alan Baker whe is ymy 
special Advisor on these matters, were in London just) about 

ten days ago and Dr. Camu and. Mr. Baker at that)'time initiated 
talks with the underwriters with a view to getting a more realistic 
approach to the whole ’ question of marine insurance. Itiseems ta 
me at the moment ; tosbe brutally frank: about 10, athat the winder 
writers put the rates together with a ouija board because that's 
the. only justificarion thate 1 scan, findetore scremotr hewn ii. 
that seemed to come out. And I have the personal impression 

that. there. is-a’ Lackof awareness fansteofeait von hespartmo. 

the insurance people; as to just what. ids dnvolved heres sAnd 

like a lot of other people I expect they have a conception of 

the North that is as erroneous as mine was up until comparatively 
recent years; and so it is\myVproposal thateweawiit sinVviecems 
representative group fromthe insurance commnaty eoscomes 7o 
Canada for:first-hand talks hereyand I wall also arrangesto 

have them see the ground for themselves and" tossee heveonait iva. 
for themselves in the hope that once they have recognized the 
reality as opposed to the fiction on which they now seem to 
operate, that we will come up with a-better deal. Whether orimot 
it is: .advisable -orswhether  orinot it is pessibiertes introduce 
some measure of competitions into. this (igaltenore Vice ioe. 
certainly hope that we can get more. information on the subject 


and I was most pleased with the splendid and forthright manner in 
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which this problem was dealt with yesterday and I hope that we 
Can gO On With) thesevdiscussions. Now as ib said; I have to 
leave Marine at this point because if I don't the speech will be 
even longer than Mr. Chrétien criginally forecast. 

Now dealing with Surface Transportation. There ism't 
epee et Oca that one, Cam say aboutesit. “2 think 1t.'s fair to 
say that probably there was more contention during this Conference 
HvOULDHemlUuLure, OF various forms sof ‘air cushion vehicles than 
aooucvsaimose any other matter. : There appears to be a wide 
adifference of opirion as to the magnitude of the role which this 
eyoewor vehicle is dikely vo play’ in’ future northern development. 
Frankly, I of course am not. sufficiently expert to be able 
be deéci1de on one’ side ‘or the. other’ of this issue. I ‘do have 
emis Kind Of futuristic view that something as imaginative as 
Chat surely ought to be able to be adapted in one way or another 
are for One "purpose or another in’ verms ‘of northern transportation. 
mneoretically and idealiy- 10 woula seem to be the answer for a 
great many things, when one thinks of the vastness of the space, 
the lack of proper rights of way for various and more conventional 
necdes. bul avaa Lebelieverthet much more research is needed; Tor 
our part we want to participate in this research and we will 
eooperate with various other agencies including the armec forces 
who ere doing so. 

Roda Construction I touched on in my opening remarks 


yesterday and there isn't a great deal more that I can add. It 
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does seem to me once again that we have to throw out a great deal 
of the technology - a great deal of the experience that’ we have 
learned in the southern parts of this country ,4and thav wernave 
to take a quite different approach in terms of road construction 
in the North. ll was pleased last. mint "Go sil wig ieee OUuCcy 
of Université Laval and we discussed it at considerable length 
and of course we both came to a conclusion that is probably old 
hat to most of gous that in view ofr the relatively, four wee. 
season here where you can make these winter roads comparatively 
inexpensively, that there may be some kind of technology, special 
technology, that can be devised which will enable us to create 
a whole new approach. to, road construct ion) instne North. 

Railways: a subject on which I could dwell for many 
many hours, because we are Jooking noweat the possibilities a. 
routes. up through, for xanple,;the morthernepart ofebricti4an 
Columbia into the Yukon and perhaps then spanning out from there 
to the east into parts of the Northwest Territories. ~Avfiancacuic 
vision! Today Sandy Morrison in what I thought was an excellent 
paper, talked about. the effect of the original railroad -andathe 
compact of Sir John A. Macdonald with British Columbia. What we 
are talking about here is in many respects today even more bold 
and visionary that even that idea was 100 years ago. And it's 
incidentally probably going to cost even more money than did the 
route clear across Canada. But here again it has to be looked 


ati. 
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the -terripie Grustration that one finds ina planning 
role such as I happen to occupy at the moment, is this necessity 
on the one hand to get on with the job and yet always to have 
sO many questions unanswered. Because you say, ‘let's build a 
Pods roageup inLo therivukon] then somebody says): "hold on<a 
minute, which route should it be'? And so you're back to the 
necessity to ask more questions because otherwise you might wind 
up making the greatest mistake of all. And yet if you always 
fisdse OusMmaking further studies — if everything that is raised 
suddenly involves you in more data accumulation, then of course 
you don't move at all. 

So there is a necessity today in government perhaps 
more than at any time in the past’, on the one hand to be initi-— 
aarue OVE Creative, cto five leadership; on the other hand=to 
be résponsive to known and established needs. This is perhaps 
the biggest single problem that we have in planning for the North. 
eur tiie ratiway concept is not. being lost sight of, any more 
than is the idea of perhaps this transportation corridor down 
the Mackenzie. 

I think we have learned over the past two or three 
days that we're not talking here about a corridor that is speci- 
hicfin terms of its width all the way from one ‘end to the .cther, 
that there may be all kinds of variations. This is a semantics 
problem that often occurs when people start talking big talk 


and dreaming big dreams; but nevertheless the idea that at 
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some point throughottt this vast, territory we canycreave ined 
relatively confined area, a communications route - perhaps a 
railroad, perhaps a road, pipelines - various other facilities 
all close together, all creating a tremendous opening up effect 
for northern Canada» is one.to excite I-thinksevens tne doures, 
of men and this too is something that I suspect will come much 
more rapidly if in fact as now looks likely, we get the gas and 
oil developments that Mr. Chrétien's Department and Panarctic 
Oil and various other agencies are involved in. Who can say 
howithis (isecoine torturm cut. 

Reporters sometimes say to me as they did today, "well 
what's the policy: for the North’?) vas if somehow or other sia 
Moses of old I'd suddenly emerge on a cloud with two tablets of 
stone and that would be it for all time and to the end of the 
world. Well of course anybody here tonight knows that this is 
an aerate kind of process and that we have to anticipate as 
best we can; but we also must be ready for the unanticipated. 
So un. Surface Transportation-as 1 say, these res ust oonesor 
the things on which we are working. 

Finally int Adr.~ And sthis is perhaps sinemanyorespecr.. 
the most. immediate of the ‘concerns, the most difficult of sthe 
problems.) On the Jone Hand I think 20 1s adr stores view isc 
services are “developed “inthe North for two measois. 

Primarily because of a response to established an known need 


but also because there were men -of daring, men of vision, men 
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who were willing to risk not only what fortunes they had but 
Hiso weir lives tn order vo opentup the -country=/ So there as 
aupreat, what one might describe as free enterprise tradition 

on terms Of air transport in the North. We've«heard about: all 
Ghe*pioneers and the iike:who flew by the seats of ‘their pants, 
who did all sorts of weird and wonderful and thoroughly admirable 
piineo wiiiewies North. And iso therefore FE think ut is quite natu— 
ral and understandable that these people should now at this 
stage, should in a’ sense grate at the amount of restraint against 
Whicheuney Tind2themseilves fighting Lromstime to time. I con= 
genitally am opposed to regulations. I wasn't in private broad- 
casting for damn near twenty years without knowing what it was 
MiiecmuOmWave VOeWwOrceUndenva regulatory authority.) Bute Ll aiso 
BevecouLne ait bDoyerheresthat, Lothink that ‘they're just: as good 
ev beating these reculations as TI was for twenty’ years or more: 
So therefore I don't particularly lose any sleep about how 

Ciey ire coing vomiunction inea sense. ) Nevertheless; 2 want to 
say tonight that one of the things that I think is quite impor- 
tant -- and I was impressed by the arguments in many quarters 
Murine chis Conrerence —-2is*that we havewnot an fact evolved 
Wiopalantcitedeseri besasma norehern aviation policys, IG 2s a 
foctaeond el athinked Cekensiple tact, thateitewas logical atthe 
Lime that northern policy became more or less an appendage to 
Pes1ons lt airepolicy.w And there ise@nosdoubt either that, there 


is a relationship between the two and they can't be divorced 
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any more than regional policy can be divorced ironiwiat wemicay 
describe as mainline policy. But I believe the time has come 
for the policy makers, who after all are within the Ministry 

of Transport, svomseeketo evolve a sensible andg=speciticrnortucrs 
policy. “One thaterecognizes: first of tall thevimportancesorsawi 
ation in the North; and secondly that also wrecognizes loa tacucre 
are conditions thategexist inthis country that dan peer con 
elsewhere andsthat. perhaps we have to “approach things sin a 
different way above '60. Now I'm not going to suggest for a 
moment that this wild result in’a new Kind of laissez—taire 
aviation. policy. | I don’t believerthat the more sensiblesamongse 
you, and that includes virtually everyone, would want to go back 
to the cut-throat days when it was 'dog-eat-dog'. 

I was’ interested to see thisrtatternoon, fiveveompevaicew. 
om the stagesall complimenting each other tandsati lovingreacn 
other dearly andel couldn't thelp= but @eatize there sano. 
that brings people together - even enemies closer - than having 
a common person to hate. I would have been delighted had there 
been time this afternoon) to sort of %turn thestables) aia tigde 
bit and to just see how any one of those, centienenvon thespiace 
form would -have devised air policy df ate was this wresponsapa ay 
to: dowso. "And: Iehave afew suspicionseas to howe temic emuien 
out depending upon who got the assignment. But nevertheless, 

I do say thal regulation is necessary.) Tt sinetessarve rons 


safety point of view’ - it's necessary 1 think’ to) ensures thar 
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we don't get an overexpansion which in that field is probably 
Ssrcecuri mentale ine the slonueerun as a lack of expansion. But Ut 
does need a new look and I undertake tonight to see that this 
Pom OOle! OrUnw luis 

TheS=second mavver with recard to air that I should 
comment on is the matter of aids to navigation. Here once again 
I was impressed by the arguments that were put forward. I 
think that most would agree that the Ministry of Transport has 
moved ahead very rapidly. Many of you were kind enough to make 
reference to Mr. MacDowell and others and to the work they 
have done in the Arctic and I think that those words were well 
deserved. When one considers the demands that have been placed 
OUsUsPOVEr a uliree or, Tour or Live year period, the growth that 
we saw in the charts that were presented today, I think a reason- 
able person would have to concede that it hasn't been a lack of 
mesponsoiveness: — atl Das been a case of growth and the expansion 
taikiaeceDlacessoO Lagu. that. 1b/s. Virtually impossible Por .us ta 
keep up. And you know, trying to set down a good navigational 
pavuerneacross ulle NOrtiw is, dilGiculy when one sees the enormous 
atatances wien which wevare dealing. we might: very well be going 
mivone direction only to find when we're hall way there that’ a 
developmen has occurred ‘Somewhere else or there is a requirement 
somewhere else and we are off base. Then the pressure goes on 
Roretiawco takes care Ol tiauepanrvicular rouve. “SO do sayin 


Pet encesot our pociiion that ateisn"? one of neglect.) I think 
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it is simply one of just too rapid development for technology 
To keep pace with. Buty since 101s going aheadesomtacmeicedaes 
require a special emphasis on our part and I undertake to see 
if it is feasible at all to speed up beyond our normal planning 
what we will do and also to try and employ some of the new 
methods that were heard about at this Conference which were 
most informative to me and which I hope will resolve the problem 
at Jeast. ingparc. 

One final point on, aviation, is’ of colrsesthe msatcer 
of airstrips. Here: once again, 1 can understands tie wimpey lence 
and the irritation of those who see their own particular and 
thoroughly understandable ambitions thwarted in some way or 
other by an inadequacy of airport iaci iat tess OU Gace 
think I have to remind you that Jf one thinks back#toetveuen 
Six years ago even, and realizes what) the state of play wacmuien 
in the, North, in, terms of paved strips. anpterns: ofeincecunon. 
landing systems, in terms of a whole range of facilities, azain 
I think it has to be conceded that we have moved ahead quite 
rapidly. I was amazed myself during this past summer when I 
flew around the Arctic ina jet aircraft and discovered the num- 
ber of locations at which I was able to land with ease and which 
were able to accommodate jets. Now I know that there are other 
developments coming along that will also need facilities. But 
here. it's not only a problem of money —vatchougieriaieeis 


terribly important - it's a problem as I have mentioned repeat- 
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edly at this occasion and others, of trying to determine what 
the future needs are going to be. Not merely in terms of 
demand created by developments but also how these are going to 
Beno meCCUEO DVenecw Dy pes Ob aircraft. 1 don't think personally 
that STOL will come into a really prominent role in the 70's 
imcne North, although. do want to undertake a. couple of 
experimental operations in this area -- in a sense some of the 
things that are already going -on, but things that we can look 
at from an experimental point of view to see how they function. 
But here once again we will undertake a review of our aviation 
POlLtcwrineverns: Of tadrports.. Mr. Chrétien's Department. is doing 
much already. 

When we talk about the lack of facilities, of course 
it really is a lack of so-called up-to-date facilities because 
most places now have been provided with at least an unsophis- 
Bieavedesurips) and many as lisaid are up to the point in, many 
locations where they can accommodate 737's. Should we go to the 
point in many locations where we're up to 707's or DC8's? I'm 
HomesureseWwe nave stOsconsult Dpthink with the people concerned 
and while I am not wedded to the ‘user pay' concept or the chicken 
and egg as I mentioned earlier, what we would really like to 
see is some hard evidence that we won't wind up with a situation 
where we have overbuilt prematurely and find out that it isn't 
being utilized as much as was forecast. I know that you have 


to separate the buying talk from the selling talk and you 
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always have to discount a little what people tell you about what 
the prospects are. This doesn't mean that they're over-enthusiast ig 
it really means that they put the best side on things] But the 
more hard evidence that we can accumulate tne Detvers wera esay = 
that -in ‘fact if there was=a. longer*strip oTrepetcermeraci ties 

at such and such a location, there would be a ereater uti lizacgions 
When we have hard evidence [ am not aitraid™ then to take some 
chances. WL'm not afraid to argue that we Yousne eto puter ne sia 
cing into that kind of “a project because Ats coinage vo tayeouy 
sooner or later. So I invite the busimess community =i aveiawed 
in the North = those who are engaged in shipping and the Like — 
all-or them to tielp us an Chis regard: 

Finally, I Wope that when we set up the Arctic Trans— 
portation Agency we will have, as was suggested again today, and 
I'm prepared to accept this proposal, an Advisory Board form Tie 
Arctic Transportation Agency that will be made up not only of 
representatives of Mr. Chrétien's Department and my own, but also 
of both the aviation. interests and the other transportation 
interests and of the users as well. We nave a "cocdtdeca le amc 
The last thing that I would want to suggest is that we are the 
repositories of all truth and “knowledge sin sthie  Wepartmenu aan — 
Can “use ‘a lot of guidance and lL °donet think nace yOu Wwiel iti 
us ‘in a sense negative at all as long as we can See a sreasonable 
defence for these very heavy expenditures of public moneys. At 


the present time, despite the comment, about thewlack on 
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facilities here and there, our Department is spending in the 
Norcoesome $35 Or"S40 mililion-annualiy, “Per capita, if one 
WoUVe GCL app ly that yardstick, it "s-clearly the biggest in the 
Soulnecrysbul Leecrece with those who maintain that this’ is not 
peUlclCis (DLC POs TL ON tO take. Bute by any yardstick Ph srsni i! 
alarreamount ol dollars and of course it doesn't include many 
capital works of one kind and another that we're undertaking 
aswel ly. 

And so I say that I don't believe that the area is 
being nerelected.) May i just end by saying to you that in my 
Own riding of Burin Burgeo on the south coast of Newfoundland 
Ugeremare DeOpLerwnoearc every bit as isolated “="every bit -as 
CltmOrlwiconmecerVvicce = — tas are the removest people sliving inswthe 
North. “Not two years ago when I was campaigning or just about 
EWORVCOLSeaco, | WehvUMinto la little piace on thewsouth coast or 
Newfoundland where a young fellow was dying of blood poisoning 
WiciwenowwayecOnecer OULU LO nospital off “this remove island.  cAnd 
LiecomnappencdntiiaG dilew in there and was able te take "him vo 
[ieanoepital.= 07m just Mentioned this to say that viis as not 
Piemonivy pare Of une Country Where in fact we haven't vet ibroken 
EMrouci yO cies DoInNt Wiere everybody accepts the amenities of 
PHeslo709s asa matter ofcourse. “The challenge to the Department 
Gi Transports is nobemereiy above: 160. “That's a4 special challenge- 
Peapecia le Kind Of excitement but it applies all®across: the country. 


Padeternink Lihave tovsay too that north of "60. won't survive 
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without south) of *60 any more than-the other way arnound-=38 im 
other words it's all one country, and what we are concerned 
with is .a total transportation, complex. — Youshavesnel ped simmeas 
surably during this Conference to give us the kind of guidance, 
the kind of sugeestions wwe shave needed: 

Although il jhave gone far longers thane shouldahaves 
and far longer than even Mr. Chrétien forecast, I felt that I 
owed it to you to give you some response to what you have done 
during the past two days. Forty-five or forty-six of you went 
to a tremendous amount of trouble to prepare papers. We are 
very grateful to you. I understand that some who prepared papers 
travelled extensively themselves in order to get the information 
to go into them. .In addition to that forty-five, some, 2UUsoulicme 
have come here from all across Canada and from the United States. 
It's been @ unique and challenging opportunity. 92 don't say ao 
you that as of tomorrow everything is coiling tosbe talrightawern 
transportation in the North. But you have a Minister of Transpoms 
who knows more about it than he did yesterday morning. You have 
a’great many officials whovare also better, informed andsmore 
than that, I think we also have a situation where we, have a bey-s 
ter understanding of each other and we have that kind of shared 
concern and shared enthusiasm that I can't help Steel is 
going to pay off in better things, not only eiorsthesarchicgour 
for Canada generally. You've been very patient. My thanks to 


VoOusa iis: 
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hoteenwtati.  ' Pesadens vom mRobert. Allan itd...’ naval architects, 
Vane oUVel == ADver, spending Lie War years in charge of naval 
rer eseand mayor colvers.ons at Burrard Dry Dock in North 
Vancouver, he joined in partnership with his father in 1947. 
Together they designed many well-known vessels and pioneered 
Many sannovau. ons dn B.C. commercial craft. In recent years 
Beet Iriieieis Gone PLoneeringe work in marine technology, parti 


cCulariy in the field of tugs and barges. 


Bay ewe Anderson, General Manager, Mid-Arctic Transportation Co. 
iGo... Inuvik, NoW.l. “Born and educated in Saskatchewan, he 

Worked) in a mine in northern Manitoba, spent two years surveying 
iieeslitae Columbia, “and TWO years-in a contracting Partnership an 
Saskatchewan before joining Mid-Arctic Transportation in 1969. 

As general manager he has travelled widely through the western 

Pre eveemi ie LuKon aug Aleska. “He is president of the Inuvitvand 


District Chamber of Commerce. 


K.J. (Ken) Baker has been Director of the Yukon Territory's Depart- 
Rene eous ib) oO Works) 1 ora number cl years. “An engineer, Mr. 

Baker first went to the Yukon as an officer of the Canadian 

Army when the Canadian Corps of Engineers was responsible for the 
operation of the Canadian portion of the Alaska Highway. Upon 


Ree rine trom the Army Mr: Baker joined the yukon Public Service. 
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John N. Ballinger, Associate Director, Marine Works, Ministry of 
Transport. A civil engineer, ne sraduaved from che Univers lay 

of Toronto afver serving overseasuas a squadron sleader siiae.ie 

RCAF during the Second World War. After three years in the 
construction of Toronto's subway, he joined the Aids to Navigation 
Division of the Department of Transport in 1953. He was distrivcsE 
engineer in the Dartmouth marine agency 1958-60; district marine 
agent 1960-62: Chief, Canals Division, Ottawa, s 1052-0 oma. 


Chief, Aids to Navigation, 1965-69. 


Maurice Baribeau, Quebec Regional Director, Air Services, Ministry 
of Transport. Born and educated in Quebéc, he began his, covemnum am 
eareer with the» Dominion Buréau of opeatisvics 2 oe 1940 
to enlist in the RCAF, served overseas as a pilot, and was chief 
flying instructor with the Ottawa Flying. Club before jolming) ae 
Department of Transport in 1948 as a civil aviation inspector. (3a— 
became Superintendent of Regulations and Licensing in 1956, acting 
Regional Controller of Civil Aviation in 1963, and was appointed 


to nisi Drésent. positdconesoseo se 


Gordon Bartsch, President, Great Northern Airways Ltd. A, formes 
co-pilot on domestic and overseas commercial flights, he starue® 
his own company in 1963 with one rented plane. In 1965, it merged 


with Connelly-Dawson, in which he had bought an interest, and when 
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Yukon Flying Service was absorbed, Great Northern Airways was the 
rest. ly Now nas or aircratt and a start of more ‘than 200. » He 
Svat led@ides byline weareer as a hangar attendant in Calgary, took 
iivying Lessions, and upon receiving his commercial licence, 

joined Mannix as a co-pilot. He joined Canadian Pacific Airlines 


BO 55... 


Lee beim. Ciel Forecast Division, Canadian Meteorological 
DetVvace wiiheswryeon transport. “AB. Ay graduate from the Univer— 
sity of Manitoba, with an M.A. in meteorology from the University 
of Toronto, he has been in the meteorological service for more 
than 30 years. He was a weather observer in 1937-38; a 
meteorologict-forecaster, 1939-48; superintendent, Continental 
Aviation Weather Services 1948-58; and was appointed to his 


present position in 1958. 


eevee Virecior, Divis Jon of “Biology, National Research 
Council. MED ener OoCchemi stry Lrom the sUniverstly col Toronto; 
he was a chemist with a pharmaceutical company before joining the 
Canadian Army in 1942. He served with the Chemical Warfare 
Laboratory, retiring with the rank of major. He worked on the 
National Research Coucil's atomic energy project from 1945-47, 
and was professor of biochemistry at the University of Toronto 
from 1947-57. He served as Director, Biology and Health Physics 


Division, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited from 1957-65; and from 
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1965-68 was Director, Division of Radiation Biology, NRC. 


N. EB. Carpentier, Vice-President, Director General einducumiae 
Division Bombardier Ltd. Educated in French at Collége des 
Jesuites, Quebec and in English at University Gf Wesvern On vgric 
from where he graduated in 1964 in business administration. Held 
various positions @~t T. Baton Co. Lid. Montreal. joined st oie. 
Ltd. May 1965 holding positions from Assistant Merchandise Con- 
troller to Assistant to the President. Joined Bombardier Limived 
Valcourt in 1967 as Assistant to Vice-President of Marketing; 
performed various research and operational duties for Industrial 
and Recreational. Division; Special prejects ssetccanvs oOnune 


president; later Director of Marketing. Industria bol vaedom, 


Hon. Jean Chrétien, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development... Born and educated an Quepec: Ne ase tewr cradua te 
of Laval University. After being called to the bar in 1958, he 
entered the Shawinigan law firm of Lafond, Chrétien, Landry and 
Deschénes. He was elected to the House of Commons in 1963, and 
re-elected in 1965 and 1968. As a private member he was par- 
lfamentary sécretary to the Frimé’ Minister, \lacer (oOvuiee teas 
of Finance. In April 1967 he was appointed Minister Without 
Portfolio, and in January 1968 he became Minister of National 


Revenue. He was named to his present position in July 1968. 


William W. Collins, Senior Railway Economist, Canadians ourrace 


Transportation Administration, Ministry oh Iransport ese 
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honours graduate of Williams College in the U.S., he began his 
business career with the Proctor & Gamble Company in marketing and 
product management assignments. He was Manager, Corporate 
Planning, for the Baltimore & Ohio/Chesapeake & Ohio Railways in 
Paleimore, Md, before, coming to Canada. He joined the Ministry 
in 1969, serving at first with the Transportation Policy and 


Research Group. 


ier at wiscilceanl Weputy Minister, Finance, Ministry) of 
Urensporu.  sborn and educated in Ottawa, he enlisted in the RCAF 
in 1937 and held the rank of Air Vice Marshal when he resigned in 
1963. His appointments included Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Potinaoutavaon, 2m NATOs (Chief of Materiel, RCA: Comptroller ‘of 
eieenont se anoemenver ol the Air Coucil, After his malitary 
pPareer, he went to Europe as vice-president, European Operations; 
Poraune Canadair Division of General Dynamics Corporation, and 


Tater was named assistant to the President of Canadair in Montreal. 


Due ourtpney , hesearch Economist, Canadian Transport Commission. 

A 1969 M.A. graduate of the University of Waterloo, he was research 
assistant, long range planning group, National Capital Commission 
in 1967-68, and at the same time was a teaching assistant in the 
geography department at Carleton University. In 1968-69 he was a 
teaching and research assistant in the geography department at the 


University of Waterloo. As research economist, he was project 
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director of a survey of air trarric im the Norvhwest lerritorie. 


and the Yukon during 1968-69. 


V. R. Cox, Saskatchewan Area Manager, Canadian National Railways. 
A graduate civil engineer from the University of Alberta, he was 
named location engineer in Winnipeg in 1951, and has been actively 
involved in construction of CN development lines. He was in 
charge of location and construction of the 435-mile Great Slave 
Lake Railway, and the 235-mile Alberta Nesources (hallway, or 
example, and was location and projéect engineer for CNVse Torcag 
terminal project. He was appointed engineer for location and 
construction of the CN system in 1962 and was recently named to 


his Dreseny posi lion. 


R.G.S. Currie, Vice-President, Land and Administration, Panarctic 
Oils Ltd. A graduate of the University of British Columbia ae 
has had 20 years experience in land contracts and administration 


in the oil industry in Western Canada and abroad. 


John B. Denison, Truck/Air Coordinator, Pacific Western Airlines 
He has been in northern transportation since 1947 when he went 
into business with a two-ton truck between Peace River and Hay 
River. He formed D & S Trucking in 1948 and operated from Edmon- 
ton and Peace River to Hay River, connecting with a DC-3 freighter 


in Hay River to carry out the firs’ trick Jair compination 
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to Yellowknife. In 1960 he joined Byers Transport LOd. 3 which 
was sold to Pacific Western Airlines in 1969. Born and educated 
in British Columbia, he was in the RCMP before going into the 


trucking business. 


Peter Detmold, Special Assistant, Department of Research, - 
Canadian Pacific. He was previously director of economics and 
systems analysis with the Canadian Transport Commission. Before 
coming to Canada in 1968, he was with British Railways and 
before that, with deHavilland and Hawker Siddeley . Starting 
his career as an aircraft engineer, he took an extended degree 
in economics and has been concerned with the use of computers’ 
in evaluating major decisions and in long-range planning. 


He is now undertaking a major strategic study for CP. 


R.P. Engle, President and General Manager, Northwest Territorial 
Airways. <A native of Seattle, Wash., he was general sales 

manager with a paper products company in Seattle before immi- 
Pratitivear Owe llOWKni te i199]... He served as an officer in 

the U.S. Naval Reserve during the war, and graduated from Yale 

in OSUMWiluheauo, oc. Iieindustrial administration. An experienced 
pilot, he founded NWT Air in 1961 and still pilots the company 
aircraft on occasion. The company operates with DC-3 aircraft 


on its passenger and freight schedules to Arctic settlements. 
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Dr. W.A.° Fuller, chairman.) Department onsZoolorcy, sUnivera.cy 

of Alberta.. Born in Saskatchewan, he is a graduate “of the 
University of Saskatchewan, (B.A., M.A.) and the University 

of Wisconsin (Ph.D.). He served with the Canadian Wildlife 
Service in Fort Smith, NWT, from 1947-56, and in Whitehorse from 
1956-59, working on studies of fur bearers and big game. He 
joined the University of Alberta in 1959 as assistant professor 
He established 4a year-round research station nearwsHay Hiver. 
NWT, “for studies on population Dlology “and winters ecolacvwr 4 


northern mammals. 


Captain J.B. Garvie, in charge of Arctic Operations . t-deran 
Commerce and Navigation Company. Born in British Columbia, he 

is a B.Sc. graduate of the University of British Columptaes i 
holds ‘an Extra Master*s Certificate. He was firs. nt rodu ew 

to the Arctic on the Hudson's Bay Company stern-wheeler trading 
from Fort. Smith, NWT to Aklavik and along the Western Arcra 
coast by Arctic schooner. ~Hé is'@ former captain andsacca. eae 
operating manager with Saguenay shipping of Monvreal sero 
1963-68 he was operating three terminal installations for Federag 


Commerce and Navigation. 


J. Gordon German, Partner, German & Milne, transportation consume 
tants and naval architects. A naval architect, he has superviges 


designs and studies for 17 lce-breaking ships, and has conducted 
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on behalf of the government two major full-scale instrumented 
trials of Canadian ice-breakers. His company is a member of 
Northern Associates Registered, a group of experts specializing 
Loe Hcmo Uy eOmnArcoi Cuenv 1 ronmental conditions. “He took 
ecademicsderress upsto Misc. in naval architecture and marine 


Sap Neer iiteac lel. beandetne Undversity of Michigan. 


VoeiwaLlechristye President, Eldorado: Nuclear Limited and 4ts 

Sls lGveries , fderado Aviation Ltd. and Northern Transportation 
Co. Ltd. A native of Saskatchewan, and graduate of Queen's 
UMeeverTcory Wibtea boc. cepree in mining and metallurey, he 

has been active in Canadian mining for more than 30 years. 

From 1941-45 he served overseas as a Staff Captain in the Royal 
Canadian Engineers. He has been with Eldorado Nuclear Ltd. since 
OD Vet irsteaseassas vantemanagen, svhenvmanager, of “Beaverlodge 
Operation, later as vice-president of Western eens and 
vice-president, operations, before taking over the presidency 


in 1958. 


R.S. (Dick) Grout, Manager, Marine Division, Transportation 
Wepavumentse imperial Oal Limited. Born an We laware, Ohio; he 
came to Canada at an early age and is a Canadian citizen. He 
has a degree in commerce and finance from the University of 
Toronto. He joined Imperial Oil Limited marketing department in 


1951 and transferred to transportation and supply department 
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in '1965" asc oordinator of producti supp ly weer orece na present 


appointment in 1968 he was assistant manager, marine division. 


Edwin T. Haefele, member of the research staff, Resources for .ue 
Future, Inc. A native of Illinois, he was educated atu Michiead 
state University, Illinois Wesleyan University and the University 
of Chicago. He served in the United States Army from 1943-46 
with the rank of T/Set. Nrom 1951-54 °he was start aseleuance 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago; from 1954-62, 
director of program, the Transporgay ion cocomee Northwestern 
University; and from 1962-67, on senior staff, Transport 


hesearch Program, The, brookingeinspipwcaon. 


T.A. Harwood, Earth Seiences Division, Defence Research Board, 
Ottawa. Born in England and educated in Canada, he spent five 
years in the North with the Hudson's Bay Company following 
matriculation. A B.A.Sc. graduate of the University of Toronto 
he served with the RCNVR as a navigation and gunnery officer 
during the war, then returned tor aol yet. eer aan a eee 
degree. After five years as Manager of a imine in Quebec wen. 
joined the DRB in 1949. His activities include soil, snoweand 
permafrost research, “Arcv ic and miditarye eo lorry vahnousiaven 
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R.A. Hemstock, Regional Arctic Coordinator, Imperial Oil Limited. 
A University of Alberta graduate with a B.Sc. degree in mining 
engineering and an M.Sc. in’ 3011 mechanics, upon graduation he 

did research on permafrost at Norman Wells, NWT, for the Arctic 
Institute of North America. He has served in various positions 
Withee imperial Olly, ineluding district civil engineer in Devon; 
district engineer in Redwater; and senior research associate in 
Calgary from 1952-67. One of his major research projects involved 
the study of muskeg terrain and the evaluation of engineering 


problems associated with the development of the Arctic. 


Stuart M. Hodgson, Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. He 
was first appointed to the Northwest Territories Council in 1964, 
became deputy commissioner in 1965, and commissioner in 1967. Born 
and educated in Vancouver, he served in the Royal Canadian Navy 
during the war. He became active in the International Woodworkers 
of America while working with the H.R. MacMillan Company in its B.C. 
Plywoods division, becoming an international organizer in 1948. 
Since then he has held numerous offices with the IWA, the Vancouver 


Labourscouncil., the B.C. Federation of Labour«and the former 


Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Dr. Thomas G. How, Senior Ministry Executive, Ministry of Transport. 
A native of Saskatchewan, he is a graduate of the University of 


British Columbia (B.A., M.A.) and Purdue University (Ph.D. in 
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nuclear physics). He has been with the Department of Transport 
since 1938, in the meteorological service, and in various positions 
in Air Services, becoming Deputy Director in 1967. He is now 
involved in the dévelopment of policies, including tnoserrelaved 

to Arctic transportation, International Civil Aviation Organization 


and the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 


Dr. George Jacobsen, Arctic Consultant, and President, Tower 
Company (1961) Ltd., an engineering and construction company which 
has carried out more than 1,000 Arctic and” sub-Arct ic, civilly ang 
defence projects. Educated in France, Austria and Switzerland, 
Dr. Jacobsen has been active in far northern projects since 19508 
From 1945-50 he designed and built all Canadian and U.S. weather 
Stations in the high Arctic. He conducts continuous” permar rca 
research; and is chairman and sponsor’ of the Jacobsen-McGiil 


University Arctic Research Expedition to Axel Heiberg Island. 


Hon. Don Jamieson, Minister of Transport.” Prior to enveringaas 
Federal Cabinet, he was president of the Newfoundland Broadcasting 
Company Ltd., which operates television and radio stations throughs 
out the province. “He “leva Dormer Uirector oie ana) 
Television Network and was for four years president of the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters. Born and educated in St. John's, Nfld. 
he was first elected to the House of Commons in 1966, and re-elected 


in 1968. He was appointed Minister of Defence Production in 1968 
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and Minister of Supply and Services when that department was created 


impr? IeLoCO moving co Transport in» May 1969. 


ato Lit ee erecwor. Deve lopment Planning, Canadian Pactrice = He 
joined CP in 1947 and was a division engineer before being associated 
with the development of CP property in Calgary and throughout the 
West. In 1964, he was appointed manager, special projects, in 
Vancouver; in 1968, systems manager, planning and deve lopment , with 
headquarters in Montreal; and was named to his present position in 
1969. A B.Se. graduate in civil engineering from the University 


British Columbia, he served as a pilot in the RCAF during the war. 


Ron Kapchinsky, President, Kaps Transport Ltd. He started his own 
Company. kaps, “ruckinge, with one truck which he drove himsei?r jin 
TO50seealo erew FO a sizeable company which he sold in 1957 when he 
joined Northern White Trucks as sales manager. In 1961 he and two 
brothers bought back Kaps Trucking and from this grew Kaps 
UEancoUoOremuGds ehatecd on a LTarmein the Bdmont on area; he started 


work on the Leduc, Alberta oilfield in 1947. 


Teiteo. Kapur Manner ings varecvor, “Trans  Northelurbo Air Ltd, ~He 
enterea the aviatlon industry in 1957 as an accountant with 
Okanagan Helicopters Ltd. in Vancouver, and in 1960 joined 
Klondike Helicopters Ltd. of Dawson City. When it was purchased 


by Foothills Aviation Ltd. of Calgary in 1964, he became manager 
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of the Whitehorse base, and in 1965 became vice-president of the 
Klondike-Foothills company. He left to take part in the formation 


of Trans North Turbo fir lid. en o67. 


Radcliffe R. Latimer, Vice-President, Operarvions, Whice sbecs sand 
Yukon Route. He has been active in the transportation field sinee 
1956 when he was with the CNR as manager, freight sales department, 
and, Jater, assistant general. mandger, freight rates, .sLeuwas 
executive assistant to the president of Algoma Central Railway in 
1963, and became executive vice-president in 1969. He joined 
White Pass in Nov. 1296092 A B.Sc, eraduate of Megiad Universit ys 
with an M.B.A. from Western, he has lectured in marketing at 
McGill, and was assistant professor, economics, at Algoma College 


1968-69, 


John D. Leiteh, President, Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd) )kornuen 
Winnipeg, and educated at Appleby College and Trinity College, 
University of Toronto, *he served in thes Royal wCanadianwNavyee] 
Lieutenant from 1939-45. He is a director of 16 companies, 
including banking, shipping, insurance, airlines, and manufacturing 
concerns. He is a governor of York University, and was named 

Great Lakes Man of the Year in 1964. He has been president of 


Upper Lakes Shipping sinces9he2. 


Walter J. Manning, Director, Marine Works, Ministry of Transpont 


Born in Quebec, he is a graduate of the University of Montreal with 
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a B.A.Sc. degree in construction engineering. He joined the 
PuUbiacCepervicel ing 957 withethe Department: of Public Works: was 
appointed district engineer with the Department of Transport, Marine 
Services at Quebec in 1942; and district marine agent in 1947. In 
1953 he became Chief of Aids to Navigation at Ottawa Headquarters, 
Pim oOo eWasseappointed sto his present position. Before joining 
Micmr UL CDerv ice, he Was active in various construction projects 


in Montreal. 


Delwevanout@es nresiden,, “ransworld Shipping Ltd... Montreal.” Bern 
Lime loO wie ls a commerces@raduate of the University ofvloronto, 
He served in the Canadian Armed Forces in Canada and overseas from 
1941-46, and subsequently in the Militia (Supply and Transport). 

He has been engaged in the ocean shipping business since retirement 
from the active army as a Lieutenant Colonel in 1946. He worked 
for Federal Commerce and Navigation Co. Ltd. from 1946-59 when he 


retired as General Manager and set up his own business. 


PumeteMes Martian. Tratfiic Manager, Chimo; shapping Ltd.,; Montreal. 
Peo see meraduates ot Loyola University of Montreal, he has been 
WiatLoecMimMOsohipping, a Canadian company specializing in heavy 
lifts and Northern Transportation, since 1966. He was formerly 


Baiesman., Sales supervisor, then sales manager with Clarke Traffic 


Services Limited. 
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G. EB. McDowell, Western Regional Director ie Aire pet coon mei Niacin 
of Transport, Edmonton. An electrical engineer, eraduate oDetne 
University of British Columbia, he joined the Department of Trans-— 
port in 1941 as a junior radio engineer. After some time with 
Ottawa Headquarters staff, he was transferred to Toronto where he 
was Regional Aids Engineer until he moved to Vancouver as Acving 
Regional Director, Air Services, in 1959. 9 He was named jeereome 


Director in Edmonton in 1961. 


Jack Moar. xecunive Director, Community Planning Association of 
Canada, Alberta Division, Edmonton. Graduated from McGill Unie 
versity in Mechanical Engineering; was a@° far northern bush pie. 


commencing 1924; in the oil business for 12 years. 


Lionel RR. Montpetit, Executive Vice-President. Northern iranamams 
tation Co. Ltd. He has been associated with a@ number of mining 
developments across Canada and has taken part in various projects 
with the building material industry in Ontario. In recent yeareee 
has served as special project manager and industrial invyestmens 
analyst for the Denison Mines Organization, and acted as President 
of Eldorado Nuclear Limited in transportation matters, and was 


récently appointed to his) preseny position. 


R. A. Morrison, Vice-President, Transair Ltd. He did wire serve 
television and radio reporting before joining the Department of 


Transport as, Executive Assistant to the Minister in 1965. Hemwlews 


Ser 
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in 1968 to take up his position with Transair. While working for 
the Transport Minister, he was closely involved in the formulation 
of the Regional Air Carrier policy, announced in 1966, and in the 
passage through Parliament of the National Transportation Act which 
established the Canadian Transport Commission as the federal regu- 


latory agency over all modes of transportation in Canada. 


J. K. Naysmith, Chief, Water, Forest and Lands Division, Department 
Clee neo lanecwiiaits sandy Norchern Development. He spent 12 years in 
the pulp and paper industry in eastern Canada and was Superinten- 
dent of woodlands for Abitibi Paper Company when he left in 1965 to 
ToLesgne bub. Cepervyice as Administrator of Northern FPorests. He 
was named to his present position in 1968. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick and Harvard University, with degrees in 
forestry engineering and forest economics, he was named a Charles 


Bullard Fellow by Harvard in 1967. 


Abraham Okpik, Area Administrator, Government of the Northwest 
Territories. He is.one of Canada's best-known Eskimos. Self- 
educated -- he went to school only to grade nine -- he was Coun- 
cillor of the NWT from 1965-67. Subsequently he was named Director 
Dierroliect wurhname, a centennial project to eliminate the disc 


number system of identification for NWT Eskimos. 


Robert J. "Bud" Orange, Member of Parliament for the Northwest 


Territories. Born in Ottawa and a B.A. graduate of the University 
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of Toronto, he was an economist with the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources when he became the Administrator 
of the Mackenzie District, NWT. He was first elected to the 
House of Commons in 1965 as Liberal member for the NWT and was 
re-elected in 1968. He served as parliamentary secretary to the 


Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources from 1968-70. 


L. G. Pathy, executive vice-president, Federal Commerce & Navi-= 
gation Co., Montreal. A graduate of Princeton University (2.4.8 
1956) and New York University (LL.B., 1960), he is a director of 
Federal Commerce & Navigation Co. and various subsidiary and 
associated companies, as well @s-at’director of Paci icriniand 
Navigation Co. Inc., Seattle, and the Canadian Shipowners Asso- 


Cctevlon: 


J. H. Parker, Deputy Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 

A -B.S¢e. graduate in engineering from the Universily of Alber: 

he has been working in the North since 1949. He practised geo- 
logy and engineering in Uranium City, Saskatchewan and Yellowknife 
following graduation. From 1956 to 1964 he was engaged largely 

in mining exploration in the Yellowknife area, and in 1964 became 
President of and a partner in Precambrian Mining Services Limited, 
an engineering consulting and mining exploration service company 


with headquarters in Yellowknife. He was named to his present 


position in 1967. 
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Kurt P. Peiffer, Vice-President, Traffic Development, Nordair. 
POmigand educated in Munich) Germany. he-came to Canada in 1951 
and has worked in various phases of aviation since then. He 
was traffic and sales manager of Wheeler Airlines Ltd. when it 
was taken over by Nordair Ltd. in 1961. He left in 1964 to 
joinedeHavilland Airerait of Canada Ltd. as manager of public 
Pela es oneweideadvertieineg returned to Nordair in 1966, ini 
fala ye eopvireetoreol rathic and wales’. While in Canada, he 
Deas cud beaecommercesawm in George Williams University in 


Montreal. 


VeVi ipueoerces cen, , Atlas Aviation Lid., Resolute Bay. 

NWiee “boris end “educated in Ottawa, he served with the RCAF, 
European Theatre, Bomber Command, was shot down in 1943, taken 
prisoner, and honorably discharged in 1945. He has been engaged 
im Givid aviation eince 1946, and has been flying the Arctic 
regions since 1950. He was awarded the McKee Trophy in 1961, 


and formed Atlas Aviation at Resolute Bay in 1962. 


Alex Pullin, President, Hall Corporation (Shipping) 1969 Ltd. 
Porneand educated in Northern Ireland where he received his 
Graining in naval architecture, he joined Hall Corporation in 
1954 after a number of years with Lloyd's Register of Shipping. 
He was elected to his present position in 1969. He is a member 


and ex-chairman of the Canadian Committee, Lloyd's Register of 
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Shipping; President and General Manager of La Verendrye Line 
Ltd., Montreal; President and General Manager ot Wincditie 
Shipping Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg; and Director of George 


Hall Corporation, Ogdensburg, New York. 


D. M. Ripley, Director, Marine Hydravlics. Minter tote a= 
port. Born in Nova Scotia, ne has-a B.se?; degree in civ eer 
gineering from Queen's University. He joined the Public Ser- 
vice: in 1950 as an engineer In the Special Project. ivi icone 
Department of Transport; was appointed Chief Hydraulics En- 
gineer with the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority in 1952; and in 
1959 became Chief, Special Projects Division. He was appoinved 
to his present position in 1964. He served in the Canadian 


Army from 1939-45, holding the rank of Major. 


Commodore 0.C.S. Robertson, Member of Northern Associates 
Registered 1967, a group of experts specializing in the study 

of Arctic environmental conditions. He retired SM rom tnests 
Canadian Navy in 1962, ending a naval career of more than 30 
years. Among his commands was the HMCS Labrador, Arctic research 
and patrol vessel, which circumnavigated North America in 1954. 
During the period 1957-62 he was attached to the U. S. Navy 

for various periods on polar operations including Distant Early 
Warning Line. From 1964-67 he was on loan to Expo '67 as scien= 
tific advisor. He was on expeditions to Queen Elizabeth Islands 


in 1968-69, and to the Mackenzie River and Western Arctic in 1970. 
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H, Basil Robinson, Deputy Minister, Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. He was appointed to this position in 1969 after 

24 years with the Department of External Affairs. Born in Van- 
COUvere Nee istaween. sraduacve of the University of “British 
Columbias andva Rhodes scholar; taking his M:iA. in international 
POlivics at Oxford atter the war. ~He served in the army from 
1OMP-15 eleaying with the rank of Captain| in the Canadian Intel-— 
ligence Corps. Returning to Ottawa in 1949, he was appointed 
Vreexcernal se United Nations Divison, He also had postings in 


London, Paris and Washington. 


James omith. Commissioner’ of the Yukon Territory. Born in New 
Wesimincvers B.Ce, hesspent therfirst two. years after high 

school as a butcher's apprentice and followed that trade in 
hlin ebeee tormeseven years. aHe spent«nearly 20 years in White- 
horse as manager of a company involved in the food business 

and hotel and motel operations. A former president of the White- 
horse Board of Trade, he has also served as alderman for the 

City of Whitehorse, and was a councillor on the Yukon Legis- 
lative Counei!. He was appointed to his present position in 


1966. 
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Alex Stevenson, Chief, Northern Services Division; Departmen: 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. He has been asso- 
Cilated with the North» for more than 30 years, firs ve wilh eae 
Hudson's Bay Company prior to RCAF service overseas, and then 
with what is now the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. He was Administrator of Che Arctic Until adminie 
trative responsibility for the Eastern Arctic °was transierred 
to the Government of the Northwest Territorjes:.)” His®divistou 
deals with such matters as Eskimo linguistics, art; vecationas 
training and employment liaison with northern resource indus- 


tries. 


O. G. Stoner, Deputy Minister of Transport. “Born and” educated 
in Ontario, he served in the Canadian Army from 1941-45, leaving 
with the rank of Major. After completing university, he entered 
the Public Service in 1947 with the Department of External 
Affairs. He served in Paris and Brussels, and from 1959-64 

was in charge of economic ‘affairs ihn the Departments 9He wae 
appointed Senior Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet in 1964; 
Acting Secretary to the Cabinet and Acting Clerk of (the Praag, 
Council, 1967-68; and Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet and 


Deputy Clerk of the Privy Council, 1968-69. 
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Pel Ge corre | recvOr Ole Mating, (nerations, Ministry of 
Transport. He was Rear Admiral in the Royal Canadian Navy 

and Commandant of the National Defence College when he retired 
from the Navy in 1962 to join the Public Service. Born and 
educated in England, he served in the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
joined the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve in 1940 as Lieutenant 
Conmanden. He transterred to the RCN at the end of the war, 
and his appointments included command of the HMCS Nootka, the 
Naval. Air Station, HMCS Shearwater and the aircraft carrier 


HMCS Magnificent. 


JeaWeectracn., President, Kenting. Limited, Calgary. "A former 
pilot in the RCAF from 1942-45, he was awarded the Distinguished 
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he joined the U.S. Army Transportation Corps in 1942 and was 
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stationed at Whitehorse, Yukon, during the winter of 1942-43, 
He joined White Pass in 1948, was appointed general agent in 
1953, assistant superintendent of the railway in 1957 and 


superintendent in 1960. 


J.C, Underhiidd ;°Cerporate Fronvvermc oordingtor ue npeniaiee a 
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Wardair Canada Ltd. for international service, and the company 


went public in 1967. 
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Donald N. Watson, President, Pacific Western Airlines Ltd. 

Born and educated in Winnipeg he started in the aviation business 
as a mechanic in 1937, when he also learned to fly. During the 
war he helped organize an air observers! school and in 1945 
joined Canadian Pacific Airlines. In 1946 he was one of those 
who started the Saskatchewan government air ambulance service. 

In 1949 he joined Ontario Central Airlines and was Managing 
Director until joining Pacific Western in 1958 as Assistant to 
the Vice-President and General Manager. He is a past chairman 


Ciethe. Board, ot Air Transport Association of Canada. 


J. K. Welsby, Assistant Professor, Department of Transportation, 
Faculty of Commerce and Business Administration, University of 
British Columbia. A graduate of the University of Exeter, 
England, and the London School of Economics, with an M.Sc. in 
economics, he was Research Economist with the Electricity 
Council, London, from 1965-66; and Economic Advisor, Ministry 

of Transport, London from 1966-69. During that period he was 


also a part-time lecturer in the economics of transportation ap 


the University of London. 


B. F. Willson, President and Director, Canadian Bechtel Limited. 
A B.Sc. graduate in civil engineering {from the University of 
Alberta, he served with the 13th Company Engineers Services and 


Works as Lieutenant from 1943-45, and began his career in 1945 


as a distribution engineer with Northwestern Utilities Limited in 
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Edmonton. He served as President of that company and of Cana- 
dian Western Natural Gas Co. Ltd. in Galeary inom 1962-05 ean 
became President of Canadian Bechtel in 1965. He is a Vice- 
President, of Bechtel Corporation, San Francisco, and a Direcruc, 


of International Uta ties Cora, J ouogue. 


Dr. H, W. Woodward, Chiet, O11 and Mineral Division, Nori asim) 
Economic Development Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. A radio-navigator with the RCAF during 
the war, he graduated from Queen's University in 1949 with a 
B.Se. degree and received his doctorate in petroleum geology 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1953. He Joined Canadian 
Gulf Oil Company in 1953, and entered:the Public Service in 1966 
as Administrator of Oil and Gas of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, including the Canadian Arctic Islands. He was 


appointed to his present position in 1968. 


K. L. Wyman, Economist, Research Division, Canadian Transporg 
Commission. An M.A. graduate in economics of the University of 
Toronto, he worked in 1962-63 as a Research Assistant for two 
professors working on an official history of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. From 1965-70 he was an Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Political Economy at the University of 
Toronto. In 1967 he did a. research paper for the Task Forces 
Foreign Ownership, on the impact of foreign ownership on a 


selected group of Canadian industries. 
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